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PREFACE. 



TTHEN I firat tarned my thoughts towardA 
the compositiou of the Work which is now 
submitted to the Public, I had no idea of the 
task in which I have found myself engaged in 
its progress. My chief object was to fiiraish 
a bri^ description of the present appearance 
and state of the Scilly Iidaiuls, and thus to 
contribute to the information of a few Friends, 
who were kindly anxious to know what means 
of improvement or amusemoit I might find 
in this remote comer of the Empire. It had, 
indeed, been suggested to me, before I left 
JEi^land, that a faithfiil account of these Is- 
lands had long been a desideratum^ and could 
scarcely £ul to meet success ; but I am too 
i?vell versed in literary history to imagine that 
success is an invariable attendant even on 
^MTorks of much higher claims than are here 
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>" advanced. " The race," says the Wise Man, 
** is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor favour 
to men of skill." Having been repeatedly 
solicited, however, as well by several Gen- 
tlemen of Scilly, as by letters from some to 
virhose desires I owe respectful attention, to 
undertake this task, I have endeavoured, iii 
the best manner in my power, to comply with 
their requests. 

It will be observed that this work accom- 
plishes much more than its title promises; 
yet I have retained the designation which I 
originally adopted, both because it is strictly 
applicable to the greater part of the book, 
and that other names which might have been 
thought more expressive of the nature of the 
publication, had been selected by preceding 
writers ; — of a few of whom it is now neces- 
sary to take some notice, which may apologize 
for the appearance of the following sheets. 

Of the various authors who have treated 
of the Scilly Islands, Heath and Troutbeck 
alone appear to have enjoyed the advantage 
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of an intimate acquaintance with their sub- 
ject by residing for a considerable time on 
the spot. Some have been mere visitors, — 
winter swallows, — which just alight, and fly 
away. Others (who will be found sufficient- 
ly distinguished in the ensuing chapters, 
and whom, therefore, it is not necessary here 
to name) have been content to retail the 
accounts of preceding writers, and even to 
build hypotheses on data the correctness of 
which they had never ascertained ! 

Heath's book was published above seventy 
years ago (anno MDCCL.) It is entitled 
** A Natural and Historical Account of the 
** Islands of Scilly; describing their situa- 
** tion, number, extent, soil, culture, produce, 
" rarities, towns, fortifications, trade, manu- 
** facture, inhabitants, their government, laws, 
*' customs, grants, records, and antiquities," 
&c. &c. &c. The author takes care to in- 
form his readers, more than once, that he 
was an officer in His Majesty's Garrison at 
Scilly in 1744, " where," says he, " I con- 
tinued for a twelvemonth among the inhabi- 
tants, and lost no time in making my ob- 
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sarvations; and the result of what I there 
saw, and [of what] otherwise came to my 
knowledge, will appear by the following cor- 
rect Draughty and faithftd History." 

The *' draught " here alluded to is a chart 
of the Scilly Islands, which is certainly plan- 
ned and executed in a judicious manner ; 
the extracts of various grants and charters, 
which the author has made from the Tower 
Records, are valuable to the antiquarian and 
historian ; but of the work at laige it must 
be observed (how interesting soever it might 
once have been) that it has no claims what- 
soever to scientific research, just proportion, 
or regular arrangement. The style is gar- 
rulous and common-place, — abounding with 
frequent abortive attempts at wit, and ridi- 
culous conceits. The writer dwells with 
tedious minuteness on many trifles, — swells 
into bombast in describing real curiosities, 
— and passes over many interesting objects 
without the slightest observation. Thus his 
whole account of the Off-Islands is summed 
up in nine largely-printed pages, of which St. 
Agnes obtains nearly four, while St. Martin's 
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and Bryber are dismissed with not more 
than half a page each I But ** Upnor Castle'* 
in KetU! — (of which the author has {^ven a 
pkUe as he resided there when his book was 
published) — is celebrated in a note running 
through nine pages^ and containing twice as 
much matter as the writer has bestowed on 
all the Off- Islands of SciUyl His work 
consists of 456 pages, of which, however, 
only 240 (or little more than one half) can 
be said to relate to Scilly, — the greater part 
of the remaining portion being *\ a descrip- 
tion of Cornwall " ! In a word, Heath's 
Account may be read once for curiosity, 
but will never be referred to with pleasure. 
He possessed very few requisites to form 
an agreeable and instructive writer; it is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, if his rea- 
ders are not numerous, and his admirers 
are still more scarce. 

Troutbeck was, for many years. Chaplain 
of the Island of St. Mary's, and had excel- 
lent opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with every thing connected with the work 
which he undertook to write, and he so far 
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embraced those opportunities as faithfully to 
give the dimensions of '< a hole for fixing a 
flag-staff/''' with several other " curiosities'' 
of the like nature. His book, virhich has no 
date, but which appears to have been com- 
piled about the year 1794, is entitled ** A 
'* Purvey of the Ancient and Present State 
'' of the Scilly Islands : describing their si- 
'^ tuation, towns^ forts, produce, government, 
'^ customs, antiquities, number, churches, har- 
** hours, language, arts, manufactures, house- 
'* burnings /, extent, castles, soil, religion, traf- 
" fie, grants, shipwrecks,"** &c. &c. &c. — " A 
** work," it is added, " very necessary for 
" such sea- faring people as come near the 
** dangerous rocks of Scilly, and entertaining 
** to all degrees of readers " / 

Troutbeck, certainly, not only describes 
every thing that he saw, but also relates 



• See his " Survey,'' p. 86. 
^ Whether this strange jumbling is to be attributed 
to Mr. Troutbeck or his printer, I know not : llie 
words, however, stand in three columns on the title- 
page, and the results are as above expressed. 



every thing that he heard, respecting Scilly, 
inrith equal minuteness and precision, what- 
ever might be the object of his attention. 
But his language is even more familiar and 
inel^ant than that of his predecessor. There 
is no arrangement, — no division of books, 
chapters, or sections : It is all a ^' rudis in- 
digestaque moles" of ill-assorted facts, crude 
narratives, and dry details; embracing not 
only the name of every rock and ledge 
around the Islands, with directions to mari- 
ners for avoiding them ; but also his own 
private squabbles with the resident agent of 
the Duke of Leeds! and eked out with the 
proceedings and correspondence of the Court 
of Twelve, at St. Mary's. He has also 
inserted an article ** Of History" extend- 
ing to above ten pages of small newspaper 
print, and the whole of which is taken from 
Heath, verbatim, without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment or reference. Indeed Trout- 
beck's plagiarisms are the most numerous 
and barefaced that I ever knew; not being 
confined to single sentences, or detached 
paragraphs, but, in some instances, extend- 
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Ukg to the appropriation of whole pages to the 
purposes of bis own ^ Survey." The book con- 
sists of 234 pages, badly printed, on a coarse 
bluish paper ; the type, in the last 60 pages» 
being extremely small and scarcely legible. 

Dr. Borlase's work on the SciUy Islands 
is a learned and valuable production; but 
more suited to the philosopher and anti<^ 
quarian 4han to the general reader, by whom, 
indeed, it is scarcely known. As 1 have had 
occasion, more than once, to refer to that pub- 
lication in the course of the* following pages, 
this brief notice of it may sulBlce for the 
present. 

Of the volume now offered to the world, 
I have but little more to say. Of the ar- 
rangement and execution, the Reader will 
judge for himself: But I may be allowed 
to state that its imperfections, — of whatever 
nature, — are rather the results of insular pri- 
vation of literary resources and conveniences, 
than of n^ligence or inattention* If 1 have 
shewn that the SciUy Islands are really of 
great national importance, and have pointed 
out the means by which they might be much 
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improved, I hope I may venture to claim 
8ome sbafe of indolgenee and attention. In 
the descriptive parts I confidently believe 
that no material error or omission yrUX be 
found. It should, however, be observed, 
that even during the period when the fol- 
lowing sheets were passing through the press, 
some slight changes occurred at Scilly, which 
would scarcely deserve notice here, were it 
not to anticipate the objections, (and blunt 
the' shafts, of puerile malice."" Of the whole 
work I have Only to add, that I have seen 
for myself the various places which I have 
attempted to delineate ; and that I have en- 
deavoured, by reflection, observation, and. en- 
quiry, to form a correct judgment of the 
subjects on which I have ventured to offer 
an opinion. Having no other object in view 
than the statement of facts, for the benefit of 



* Among those changes may he noticed the secession 
of one of the packets,— *the removal of the bell of Star 
Castle to St. Agnes Church, — the abandonment of the 
new kelp manufactory at Tresco, — some improvements 
of the roads at St. Mary's, &c. &c. &c. 
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my country, the gratification of my Readers, 
and the advantage of the people- amongst 
Mrhom Divine Providence has placed me; I 
tranquilly leave the volume to its fate. 

G. W. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



Chapter I. 
Geographical Position of the Scilly Islands. — 
Their Bearings and Distance frain the near- 
est Head-lands of England^ France^ and Ire- 
land. — Their general Appearance^ Number^ 
Extent J Dimensions^ and Population. — Their 
Importance to Great Britain demonstrated^ 
from a variety of Considerations. — Analysis 
of the Report of the Surveyor General of the 
Duchy of Cornwall on the Improvement of 
the Roadsteads at Scilly ; with Remarks^ 
ohviatory of popular prejudices^ and elucida- 
tory of the subjects contained in the Report. 



The Scilly Islands — (more commonly, 
though vaguely, known under the general name 
of Scilly) — are situated at the entrance of the 
British and Bristol Channels, which are first 

B 
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separated and distinguished by their interpcfsi- 
tion. They lie in latitude 49 degrees, 57 mi- 
nutes. North; longitude 6 degrees, 43 minutes', 
West ; bearing about W^t-by-South from the 
Land's End ; due West from the Lizard ; 
North- West from Ushant ; and South- East 
from Cape Clear. They are distant from the 
latter place, 51 leagues ; from Ushant, 34 ; 
from the Lizard, 17; and from the Land's End 
(whence they may be seen by the naked eye, 
on a clear day) between 9 an4 10 leagues. 
From London, their distance is 320 mUes.* 

* Although it is not intended, in this work, to follow 
the examples of Heath and TrmUbeck, by inserting a va- 
riety of articles connected merely with the local naviga* 
lion of the Isles, and therefore wholly uninteresting to the 
general reader ; yet it may be remarked, as an observa* 
tion of th« aecurate Dr. HaUey, that in the charts extant 
in his time, they were laid down too far Northerly ; in 
some instances, full 60 deg. 10 min. This, as he adds, 
was not without a good effect so long as the magnetic 
variation continued Easterly ; but since it became West- 
erly, as it has been from the year 1657, ships steering in 
Easterly by the compass, get the variation to the North- 
ward of their tru^ coarse, which may expose them to mis- 
takes and danger, especially if Scilly he reckoned in or 
above 50 degrees. He contends that the in-draught of 
St. George's Channel is not suflScient to occasion these 
accidents ; and therefore advises masters of ships coming 
into Channel to *' steer on a course as much ta the South- 
ward of the East, as the variation, at any time, is Wester^ 
ly; which will exactly keep their parallel. And also that 
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Soon after leaving the Land's End, the sha* 
dowy forms of the Islands are seen, apparently 
combined in one long low line, stretching on 
the verge of the horizon like a slight cloud. 
St. Martins Headj (the Northernmost point of 
the Islands, on which is a white day*mark) is 
first perceived ; but the Isles and rocks lie in 
such clusters, that the divisions and channels 
between them can only be discerned on a 
near approach. These groups shift their 
forms continually, according to the differ- 
ent points of view in which they are contem- 
plated. At the distance often or twelve miles, 
the Islands appear in one connected mass, yet 
with numerous abrupt ridges ; but, seen from 
each other, the Islands of St. Mary's, St. Mar- 
tin's, and Tresco, seem nearly level at top, 
and about the same height, their head-lands 
being terminated by cams or piles of rock. 



they come out of the ocean on a paraUel not more North* 
erly than 49deg.40mm. which vill hring them fair by 
the Lizard.'' 

I have only further to observe on this head, that al- 
though Heath, agreeably to Halley's suggestion, has laid 
down St Mary's Castle in lat 49 deg. 55 min. and St 
Agnes' Light -house in 49 deg. 53 min. 80 sec; more 
recent and more accurate obserration has fixed the former 
ih the situation mentioned on the preceding page; and 
St Agnes in lat 49 deg. 54 min.N.; Ion. 6 deg. 19 min. W. 
( See Mackay*i Navigator.) 
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St. Mary's gently diminishes towards its South- 
em and Northern extremities : The Hugh^ 
being separated from the main part of the Is- 
land by a broad pool or bay on each side of a 
low neck of sand, looks like a contiguous 
Isle. St. Agnes, Samson, andBryher, in every 
direction, have a very irregular and hilly ap- 
pearance. There is nothing engaging in the 
general aspect of this British Archipelago: 
Rugged ridges, utterly destitute of trees; — 
their sides tinted with a dull brownish hue of 
scanty vegetation; — their bases streaked by 
long and broad beaches of white sand, or dar- 
kened by sombre rocks of every variety of size 
and foiTO ; — such are the prominent features of 
the Scilly Islands. The Eastern Isles are unin- 
habited ; and but few houses, or other works of 
man, being visible on the other Islands as seen 
from St. Mary^s Road, the general appeai'ance 
is certainly tlteary and uninviting. The stran- 
ger ig, therefore, somewhat agreeably surprized, 
on entering the Pool, at finding a harbour, 
quay, town, and garrison, with such other ob- 
jects as the eye has been usually accustomed 
to contemplate in a small sea-port. 

Scilly consists oi six principal Islands^ all of 
which are inhabited ; — eleven smaller Islands or 
Isles, each containing from ten to eighty acres ; 
— ttrenty one Islets, containing from one to 
nine acres respectively ; and an immense num- 
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ber of rocks, apparent or sunken, some sur- 
rounding the Islands, — others endangering the 
navigation of the Sonnds, — and others stretch- 
ing away, under every diversity of scopulous 
proportion, above four miles into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the great peril of vessels v^rhich may 
approach too near in stormy weather. 

The whole quantity of land on the Islands 
is about 4600 acres, more than half of which 
are capable of cultivation, as will be shewn in 
a subsequent chapter. 

The names, dimensions, and population of 
the Islands, in the present day, are as follow : 

Six Principal Islands. 

ItAMn. ACBXS. POPVTJlTIOIf.. 

St. Mary's 1640, about 1400 

Tresco 880, 480 

St Martin's 720, 280 

SuAgnes' 300, 282 

Bryher 330, 140 

Samson ••••• •••• 120, • 34 

4080 2616 

Eleven Smaller Islands. 



RAMVS. ACRES. 

St. Helen's 80 

Tean 70 

White Island (near St) 

MarUn's) j 

Annet ••••• 60 

Great Arthur. • 30 



HABin. ACBM. 

Great OanUly* 20 

GreatGanniek 18 

Crebawithen* • • • 23 

Melledgan* •• 20 

Gorregan* .••.•••... 20 
Rosevean* •••••••••• 16 
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Twenty One Islets. 



[»«rtL 



NABIES. ACRBR. 

Minewithen 15 

Norenonr •• 13 

Mincarlo •••• 12 



NAMES. ACRES. 

PednatJiise 7 

Inasviggick 8 

Little GanUly 6 



Rosevear* ..•• 12 Little Gannick •• 5 



Camperdeney 10 

Guahall (or Gweall) • . . 10 

Northwithel 9 

Toll'slfiland 7 

White Island (near i 

Samson's) ) 

LittleArthnr 7 



Ragged Island* 5 

[nnisvouls 4 

Round Island* •.••••.. 3 

Maiden Bower 3 

Penbroae 2 

Great Crebinack 2 

SciUy* 1 



Those places distinguished in the preceding 
lists by an asterisk (*), are so full of rocky 
eminences as to be utterly incapable of culti- 
vation. Many of the other Islets are so small, 
and lie at such a distance from the principal 
Islands, as to be also wholly useless. The 
re3t bear a short coarse grass, and are fit for 
feeding cattle in Summer, when a few families 
visit them for some weeks, for the purpose of 
cutting sea-weed for kelp. 

The whole circuit traced by the Islands and 
rocks of Scilly amidst the interfluent seas 
{Pednathise being the Southern point; the 
Crim rock, the West; BiggnHy the North* 
West; White Island, near St Martin's, the 
Northern ; and the Hinjack rock the Eastern- 
most point) is about ten leagues. The circuit 
described by the inhabited Islands is six. 
leagues. 
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Unknown as these Islands have so long 
and generally been to persons in England, the 
neglect which they have experienced is hardly 
a matter of wonder ; yet hqw that ignorance 
could have prevailed to so great an extent, is 
indeed astonishing! Comparatively speaking,, 
but few persons, even of the adjacent coun- 
ty, have ever visited them ; and of those few, 
the chief part had generally no other object in 
view than the hasty gratification of an idle cu- 
riosity, or the implicit pursuit of the calls of 
business, which left neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to make one remark, — ^to glean one fact, 
— that might tend to the advancement of sci- 
ence or the advantage of the Empire. To 
merchants and sea-faring people, of every part 
of Europe, the name of Scilly has always been 
a sound of fearful import, and almost synoni- 
mous with destruction : — It must be (ionfessed 
that the annals of naval disaster, especially in 
former years, have been but too pregnant with 
instances to justify those apprehensions of the 
uninformed respecting the Scilly Rocks. On 
the other hand, it is capable of demonstration 
to men of enlarged and judicious minds, that 
the Islands of Scilly, in almost every point of 
view, are calculated to be of great importance 
to the mother country, which they already de- 
fend in a considerable degree firom the most 
violent storms, and which they might also be 
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made an efficient means of protectii^ from the 
approach of an enemy ; besides contributing, 
in no small proportion, to augment the indus- 
try and resources of the Empire. Of this lat- 
ter subject I shall treat in a subsequent chapter ; 
—closing the present with an exposition of 
some of the improvements of which Scilly is 
susceptible, for the advantage of commerce, 
and for the successful prosecution of wars. 

St. Mary's Road is fonned by St. Mary's 
and the Eastern Islands^ on the one side, and 
by St. Martin Sy TrescOy BryJier^ and Samson s^ 
with several smaller, intermediate, Islands, on 
the other. It is about four miles in length, and 
from one to two and a half in breadth, in which 
are from 2 to 7 fathoms of water, with very 
good holding ground. There are also two 
good, though small, harbours, on the North- 
East and West sides of Tresco, called OWand 
New Grinsey (vulgo Grimsby) and other conve- 
nient anchorages, of easy access. Even in their 
present state, these places have often a£forded 
protection to from two to three liundred sail of 
merchantmen, and others, including men of 
war, and even line-of-battle ships, which hav? 
been driven in here by the prevalence of strong 
Easterly winds. If properly improved they 
would shelter a much larger number, and would 
be found, in time of w ar, a most eligible station 
for a royal squadron. Scilly being situated at 
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the Westernmost extremity of the British Chan- 
nel, and thus out-flanking Ushant, the North- 
Wt-stern extremity of France ; — lying also in a 
direct line between that place and Cape Clear; 
— frigates could sail hence with any wind, to 
intercept a hostile squadron, — to protect the 
home trade, and to sweep those seas of priva- 
teers, which have hitherto been so destructive 
about the entrance of the Channel. Vessels 
stationed at Plymouth, or even at Falmouth, 
would not be able to move for these purposes 
during the prevalence of winds from the South- 
ward and Westward. During the late war. 
Sir Edward Pellew, now Lord Exmouth, com- 
manded a small squadron of frigates and brigs 
on this station ; and I have reason to believe 
that his diijcerning eye was well aware of the 
improvements of which it was capable ; and, 
about ten years since, Mr. Tucker, Surveyor 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall, was order- 
ed to make a Report (which I have now before 
me) on the same subject. Much, very much 
is it to be regretted, for the sake of the Islands 
and the country, that fuither measures were 
not adopted ; and that Scilly was not made, — 
what it is so well qualified for, — a still more 
safe and extended Roadsteady ami apennaneut 
Is^aval Depot; where vessels of war, on the 
Channel or Irish station, might be promptly re- 
paired and supplied with stores on an emer- 
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gency, without the inconvenience and delay of 
proceeding to a more easterly haven. 

In the " Report*' before alluded to, in which 
the obstacles and facilities attendant on the 
maritime improvement of Scilly are very justly 
exhibited, the author, with great propriety calls 
these Islands " the advanced work of the great 
natural fortification ot' our sea-girt shores," He 
states that the proposed object of tlieir im- 
provement can be fully accomplished, and vnth 
less difficulty and expence than, from its im- 
mense magnitude and importance, might have 
been calculated. Having shewn and substan- 
tiated the disadvantages of Torbay, Plymouth, 
and even Falmouth, as places of rendezvous 
for vessels bound to the Westward, ( although 
it must be owned that the latter port possesses 
considerable superiority, in this respect, over 
the other two ) Mr. Tucker proceeds to point 
out the advantages of Scilly as a maritime out- 
post. He attributes the neglect which the 
Islands have experienced, to the prejudice a- 
rising from some heavy naval disasters, parti- 
<:ularly the loss of three ships under Sir Clou- 
desley Shovel, in 1707. As a preservative 
against the /ear arising from a consciousness 
of the presence of rocks and other local dan- 
gers, he states the strong fact that in each of 
the ports of London and Liverpool, more 
vessels ace annually wrecked, after the com-* 
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pletion of their voyages, than on the tremendotis 
rocks of Scilly ! He obser\'es that the anchor- 
age at Scilly would not at present contain more 
than five sail of the line and two hundred mer- 
cliaht vessels, in the different harbours; but 
adds that, by building two Moles, or Break- 
waters,— ( the one nearly midway, and in a 
curvilinear form, in the Broad Sound, between 
St. Agnes and Samson's; — the other nearly 
in a straight line, projecting from the Gugh of 
l^t. Agnes to the.Spanish Ledge, in JSft. Marrfs 
Sound) — there would be ample room for ten or 
tvvelve sail of the line ; a much greater number 
of frigates ; and five hundred sail of transports 
or merchant vessels. **The advantages/' he 
observes, " which the countrj^ would derive 
from a rendezvous so far to the Westward as 
to admit of convoys and expeditions profiting 
of so many points of the most prevailing winds 
in the entrance of the Channel for six months 
in the year, during which they could not sail 
from ANY PORT in the Cliannely are incalcula- 
ble." 

«* The tide'' (Mr. Tucker observes, after Mr. 
Spence, to whose accurate chart and sound- 
ings of Scilly he unites with all ^ell-informed 
men in doing justice) " does hot, under any 
circumstance of wind and \feather, either at 
flood or ebb, set upon any one of the rocks or 
islands from the sea, but forms a i^omplete 
circle round the groupe of the Islands^ " 
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In order to obviate an objection tliat might 
arise from the scarcity of water in Scilly, Mr. 
T. obseiTes that squadrons and convoys should 
not be at a loss on their voyage out : He re- 
commends, hovirever, that tanks should be con- 
structed upon the Islands, as at Gibraltar; or 
that tank- vessels, such as are used at Jamaica, 
should be employed to bring water from Pen- 
zance and St. Ives. — With regard to this sug- 
gestion, I would observe that before so great 
an expence should be incun-ed, it certainly 
would be desirable to try the experiment of 
clearing some of the old wells, and sinking 
new, in the different Islands. Several of those 
at St. Mary's are never dry. 

The highest estimated expence of building 
the two proposed piers or moles, is two mil- 
lions, ten thousand pounds.^ This calculation 
is made upon the same data as were taken for 
the break- water in Plymouth Sound; though, 
from the immense blocks of granite ( from fifty 
lbs. to ten tons weight) abounding on every Is- 
land, and which may be quarried to the beach, 
— ^the expence would be considerably reduced, 
and the work facilitated. The freight for the 
transports^ employed in war time in His Ma- 
jesty s service,. exceeded £ 250,000 per month: 
Taking into .account the saving of time — (one- 
<i— ^ I ■■ ■ ■ 11 ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ , 

*> Perhaps tuHhtkirds of the above sum would be fully 
adequate to every jusi expence. 
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tenth,) — and consequently, of the amount of 
freight — ( £ 300,000 per annum ) which would 
result from transports being freighted at Scilly, 
instead of in the river, the expence of the whole 
works would be saved in seven years of war : 
Mr. Tucker, however, proposes, towards de- 
fraying the expence, a small impost upon ton- 
nage, ( foreigners to pay double;) — ^the re-pur^ 
chase of the lease of the Islands from the 
Duke of Leeds; — and the employment of con- 
victs, on this truly-national undertaking. 

The Report is corroborated by some naval of- 
ficers and skilfiil pilots resident on the Islands. 

In a paper by two able engineers, appended 
to the above document, it is estimated that the 
completion of the proposed works would re- 
quire seven years; — ^that the Western break- 
water would need four million and ninety-nine 
thousand tons of stone; and the other, six 
hundred, thirty five thousand, and forty tons ; 
making a total of four millions, seven hundred 
and thirty thousand, and forty tons, to be c^t 
into the sea for these important works. 

Having thus shewn, from my own observation 
and the accurate calculations of scientific men, 
how valuable those Islands and roads might 
be made to Britain, by the fostering care of 
Government (although much more remains to 
be added on this subject under another head ;"") 

I S^e chi^. y'u Part !• 
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I shall only briefly notice, how seriously de- 
trimental they would be to the commerce of 
the United Kingdom, if ever they should fall 
into the hands of the enemy; — a disaster from 
which the present state of their military works 
is by no means an absolute guarantee ! * 

As a proof that there is nothing chimerical 
in the idea of a successful descent of a hostile 
force on these Islands, and of the great annoy- 
ance, if not utter destruction, of the trade from 
all ports in St. George's Channel to those in 
the British, which might be occasioned by that 
circumstance, — it may be sufficient to mention 
that, during the unhappy civil wai's, the Roy- 
alists,, by putting Scilly in as good a state of 
defence as then* means afforded, and by fitting 
out privateers, occasioned such losses and com- 
plaints both to English and Dutch merchants, 
that a Parliamentary expedition, under Ad- 
miral Blak^ and Sir George Ayscough, was sent 
to redi^ce those ^^pirate$y' as they were termed 
by the Commonwealth's men! This was ef- 
fected, as will be more particular^ detailed 
hei^after,' and it was even then observed that 
" the Scilly Islands are the key that open a 
passage to several nations;" and, that ^' these 
Islands would be a shelter to merchants, which 
before were their ruin," and had been " a 

* See chap. i. Part 11. • See chap. ii. Part I. 
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check to the trade of many nations." ^ If the 
reduction of St Mary's was effected when it 
had a garrison of '' eight h<indred soldiers, and 
officers enough to head an anny;"« only one 
inference follows, — ^that what has been, may 
be again, unless effectual measures are taken 
to prevent it : And if, when the trade of Eng- 
land M^as not one hundredth part of what it 
was during the late war, the most serious an- 
noyance was felt at the interruption of that 
trade from this quarter; it is plain that the 
issue of a successful descent on these Island? 
hy an enterprizing enemy, would be fraught 
with consequences alike embarrassing to Go- 
vernment and ruinous to the mercantile interests. 
That a desire to obtain possession of Scilly 
has, more than once, been felt by , our rivals, 
also admits of proof; for, during the transac- 
tions before alluded to, it is said that the Dutch 
admiral, who was. charged to make complaints 
on the part of his countrymen, was commis- 
sioned to offer terms to Sir John Granville^ 
(the Royalist Governor of Scilly) for delivering 
up the Islands to him, for a valuable consider- 
ation. It is certain that, at the commencement 
of hostilities between Great Britain and revo- 
lutionary France, a seventy-four gun ship and 
a ingate were dispatched from the enemy's coast 

' Wbitelock'g Memorials, p. 405. f Whitelock, p. 407. 
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to make a landing here. Providentially for th© 
islanders, the larger vessel got on the rocks to 
the Westward of St. Agnes, at night, and every 
soul perished:^ The frigate with difficulty re- 
turned to port, and the enterprize was aban- 
doned. It may also be remembered that, du- 
ring the recent contest with America, such, at 
one time, was the state and dispersion of our 
Navy, that a squadron of three of tlie enemy's 
heavy frigates, appearing in the mouth of the 
channel, excited no small alarm, particularly 
*in the West of England. Had the com- 
manders of those frigates, — ^with the charac- 
teristic temerity of their transatlantic com- 
patriots, and w^hich may sometimes pass, w ith 
the injudicious, for true courage, — ^made a land- 
ing on the Scilly Islands, they might not only 
have done the most serious injury, — by pilla- 
ging and destroying houses, boats, crops', and 
every kind of property ;— but, had they thought 
fit, under favourable circumstances, to protract 
their stay; it w ould have required considerable 
expence to dislodge them. 
• As a suitable sphere for the extension of the 
Fisheries, and, consequently, as a valuable 
nwsety for skilful pilots and hardy seamen, 
^illy possessef?no common claims to attention. 



^ Not a week before writing this, I saw the graves of 
•evcraJ who were washed ashore and buried at St. Agnesi. 
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On these subjects, especially the former, much 
will be foond in succeeding chapters. It is 
hoped, however, that whsvt has been already 
advanced will tend to give an air of national 
interest to a work which might appear only 
calculated to gratify a transient curiosity; and 
that these hitherto greatly-n^lected Islands 
^ill at length experience that attention from 
the Government and the country, to which 
they are, pn so many accounts, entitled* 
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Chapter II.- 

HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 

The Scilly Islands probably known, by th^r 
produce, to the remotest nations of antiquity. 
— Tin mentioned in Scripture. — That metal 
could only have been known in tJie East by 
commerce. — Scilly visited by the Phoenicians. 
— Probability that the tin mentioned in Scrips 
ture was raised in Scilly. — Tyre a great em" 
porium for Tin. — The Phoenicians came to 
Scilly from Spain. — Various denominatiofis 
of Scilly by the ancients. — Manners and dress 
of tlie aboriginal Islanders. — Articles barter^ 
ed by the Phoenicians. — Remarkable anecdote 
of a P/ujenician ship-master. — Scilly under 
the Romans, by whom it was used as a place 
of banishment.— 'The Islands visited by King 
Alhelstan. — Government^ down to the time of 
Henry tlie Eighth. — Attanpt to explain some 
qft/ie modern names of the Islands. — Name 
of Scilly^ whence derived. — Tenures under 
which the Islands Juive been Jield. — Their re- 
duced condition in 1484. — St. Mary s fortified 
by Elizabeth^ during the threate}ied Spanish 
Invasion. — The last hold of t/ie Royalists 
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in the civil wars. — Loss of Sir Clovdesley 
Shovel f and several of his Fleet, on the rocks 
of ScUly. 

Reduced as the SclUy islands at present 
are, in wealth and attraction, there appears suf* 
ficient ground for believing, on the testimony 
of ancient authors of undoubted veracity, that 
" they were earlier and better known" to the 
most considerable nations of antiquity, '^ than 
most other parts of Britain." That the Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, and Romans, traded here *^ for 
tin, lead, and hides," has been also asserted ; 
and, from strong grounds of inferential reason- 
ing, the fact may be nearly established that this 
commerce existed, with the former people, 
even prior to the date of the oldest profane 
histories. 

In the writings of the venerable L^slator 
of the Jews, it is recorded that, at the spoiling 
of the Midianites by the children of Israel 
(which took place above fourteen hundred 
years before the Incarnation) " the gold, and 
the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the 
feeu/," were preserved, and purified by fire.* 

Tin, indeed, is frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament, whence it may be inferred that 
that metal was plentiful in Canaan. Now, it 

* Nunbers xzxi» 22, 3. 
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is well known that Syria ( or Assyria) which 
was the ancient Canaan, is situated on the East* 
em extremities of the Mediterranean, including 
Phoenicia — (formerly Sidon) — and Tyre, so re- 
motely and extensively famed for merchandize. 
Indeed, the name Canaan^ itself, signifies a 
merchant, or trader. How some of the metals, 
enumerated by Moses, were found so plentiful 
in the land of Canaan as the foregoing facta 
would seem to imply, — except by commercial 
means, — it would be difficult to shew from 
what is at present known of that region and 
the parts adjacent. Iron, indeed, according 
to some modem travellers, abounds there ; and 
Volney says, " there is a vague repartf that 
there was anciently a copper-mine near Aleppo, 
but it must have been long since abandoned : " 
He also adds an account, which he received 
from the Druzes, that, " in the declivity" of one 
of their hills, " a mineral was discovered which 
produced both lead and silver ; but as such a 
discovery would have ruined the whole district, 
by attracting the attention of the Turks, they 
made haste to destroy every vestige of it."* 
Admitting, however, that not only iron, but 
silver, lead, and even copper, — (for the latter 
metal is found by mineralogists to be distribu- 
ted very generally almost throughout the globe) 

* Travels in Egypt .and S.yria, vol. 1. p. 281. 
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— ^have been raised in Canaan ; notliing appears 
to induce a belief, or even to sanction an idea, 
that /i9t-mines were found in that country. 
According to Whitaker, tin " was discovered 
only in Portugal, and the adjoining parts of 
Spain to the North. There," says he, " the 
Syrians of Carthage previously found it, and 
the Tyrians of Cadiz" (whom he, with most 
other historians, believed to be the first that 
visited Scilly) " therefore ranged the seas for 
more of it." " The mines of Spain and Portu- 
gal," Jte adds, " appear, from the very celebrity 
of the Sylley mines in all ages of antiquity, to 
have been as unproductive in themselves, as 
they must have been prior in working ; and are 
known to have been quite exhausted for ages." 
But, with all due respect for this learned 
and diligent antiquary and historian, it may be 
observed that he seems to have fallen into an 
anachronism in saying that tin yf^sjirst disco- 
vered in Spain and Portugal by the Syrians of 
Carthage, when he had before stated that those 
Carthaginians had been transplanted from the 
original Phoenicians, (or Midianites'') amongst 

^ ** Since not only Procopius and Suidas, but an tarlier 
«nllior, MoBOS CUoronensis, (p. 52, 63) and perhaps from 
Ilia original author, Mariba Catina, one as old as Alexan- 
der the Great, set down the famous inscription at Tanger 
concerning the old Canaanites driven out of Palestine by 
Joshua; take it here in that author's own words; W^ «re 
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whom, as has before been sheAvn, tin was found 
in abundance on their invasion by the Israelites. 
But whence was it then procured ? 

— We have the authority of Strabo to prove 
that the Phoenicians^ besides being intimately 
acquainted with the Mediterranean coasts, had 
ventured to pass beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules (or the Straits of Gibraltar) very soon 
lifter the Trojan war, which was nol above two 
hundred and fifty years after the death of 
Moses; and the circumnavigation of Africa by 
Phcenician sailors, under the auspices of Pha- 
raoh-Necho, King of figypt, six hundred yearg 
before the commencement of the Christian era, 
as related by Herodotus,** shews not only the 
enterprizing spirit, but the nautic skill, of that 
commercial people, in those remote days. • 
Solinus says that Hamilco, — a Carthaginian, 
belonging to the Silures ( a Phcenician colonjr 

those exiles that were governors of the Canaanites, biU have 
been driven away by Joshua the robber, and are come to <»• 
habit here.'' Whiston's Josephus, voL I. b. 6. ch. i. note. 

* Lib. i and iv. Of Pharaoh Necho, see II Chron. 
. XXXV. 20. 

* They began their voyage by the Red Sea, retorning 
through the Adantic, by the PiUars of Hercnlts, to the 
Mediterranean. This navigation was happily accomplish- 
ed above two thousand years before Vasquez de Gama 
acquired immortal honour by traversing a part of the 
same seas, in his route round tho Cape of Good Hope to 
the Indies. 
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in Spain) — ^was employed to make a voyage to 
the Northern coasts of that country ; whilst 
Hanno, another Carthaginian^ was engaged in 
traversing the sea in a contrary direction : But 
the date of those enterprizes is only coi^jec- 
tural. 

However, it is clear that previous to either 
of the events above mentioned, the Phoenicians 
had planted colonies, and established com- 
mercial relations, on the most advantageous 
points of the Mediterranean coasts. They 
must, therefore, have had some establishments 
on the extensive Southern coasts of Spain, 
which were well known, not only to the Car- 
thaginians, but to then* ancestors the Tyrians;^ 
and, as Spain had mines of copper and lead, 
as well as of tin ; — ^as those mmes are even 
stated by Whitaker to have been on the North 
of that country by which the distance between 
Scilly and the establishments of the enterpris- 
ing Phoenicians was much shortened ; I submit 
a conjecture that the Scilly Islands might have 
supplied tin (through the medium of their 
Tyrian visitors) to the land of Canaan, even 
before the incursion of the Israelites into that 
country, that is to say, above &tleea hundred 
years before the Incarnation. 

However this may be — (and I own that the 

' Comp. Oeog. fed. voL I. 
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enquiry is more curious than useful) — ^it is cei** 
tain that Ezekiel speaks Of Tyre as having long 
been the emporium *^for many Isles.** " All 
the ships of the sea, with their mariners/' says 
he, " Were in thee to occupy thy merchandize* 
Tarshish was thy merchant, by reason of the 
multitude of all kind of riches, with silver, iron, 
Itn, and leady they traded in thy fairs/' < Isaiah 
also, who lived seven hundred years before 
the advent of Christ, speaks of tin as the 
Customary alloy of finer metals! ''and Homer 

■ ■ I I I - I I r ■ I 

^ £zek. i[XTii» 3, 9, 12. Lowtb, in his Commentary on 
this passage, says, " Tarshish probably signifies a port of 
Spain, called by the Greek and Latin authors, 7*ar#e«mf, 
•ituate not far from the place where Cadiz now stands.* 
And, in another place ( on Is. ii. 16 ) he observes, *' Bo- 
•hart does probably guess that, Tarshish, in its primary 
signification, was a port in Spain, called afterwards Tat'^ 
tefnw. • • « • Wherever this Tarshish stood," he Gon« 
tinues, ** ( and 'tis not unlikely that in process of time this 
name might be given to more places than one ) it was fa- 
mous in former times for the traffic of the Phoenicians, 
who were the first merchant adventurers.'' This exactly 
agrees with the poet Avienus ( whose name will recur pre- 
sently) who, treating of the (Etiryninides, or Isles of Scilly, 
says, 

Tartesiisque tM Terminoi CEstrymnidum 

Negaiiandi mas eratg Carthaginis 

Etiam colonis — 

" Oft the 'Tartes$iati8 through Ihe well known seas 

*< Would sail for traffic to th' OSitfymnideii 

** And Carthagenians too" — 
* Is. i, 6. 
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—(to descend to prophane authors) — notices 
it as used in the composition of the Shield 
of Achilles ; ' but whether the kassiteroti of 
the Thracian warrior were raised from the 
mines of Spain, Portugal or Scilly, the reader 
will conjecture for himself. 

I am aware that the late French traveller,* 
treating of the Greoian Islands, says that not 
only iron, but zinc, copper, and tin, " remain 
useless in the bowels of the mountains,"' of the 
isle of Cyprus, — ^the ancient Macaria^ — being 
** more deeply buried by despotism than by 
the earth with which they are covered." I 
do not, however, remember to have seen this 
statement corroborated by any other writer. 
On the other hand, Pliny,* speaking of those 
metals which are still the staple commodity 
of Cornwall, as they formerly were of its 
neighbouring Isles of Scilly, says, " Of lead 
there are two sorts, black and white. The 
white" (i.e. tin) " is the best; called by the 
Greeks icacrcrirEpov, by the Latins, Stannum, 

■ ■■ I ■ I I ■ ■ II " ■' " ■ III. — ■.■ — ■■« I III- I. ■ I. ■ ■ 111! I ■ II # 

» XoXjcov X" h mpl fiaXXty iiTEipia KASSITEPGN re, 
Kal j(pv(rdy TifLnvra, ral Ikftyvpov* 11. XVIII. L 474. 
Aei aniem m igne patuit indomitumt stannum^iiey 
Ei onriMi preHoMm, ei argenium. Clarke. 

Brass in Uie raging fire be direw, and tin, 
And precious gold, and sflrer :— * 
^ Sanini : See his ** Travels in Greece and Turkey/ . 
I lib, xxxiy. c. 10. 
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tthich is fabuUmsly reported to grow in the 
Ides c^the Atkmtic Ocean, and to be brought 
thence m wic]£er vessels, covered round with 
bides. Now it is known/' he adds, '' to grow 
m Lusitania and Gallicia, in a sandy black 
^M>il, which is judged of only by weight." — 
Pliny appears to have come to his conclusion 
of the incredibility of the above account from 
his being unacquainted, not only with the 
nature but with the existence of the Scilly 
Islands ; and it was long the successful policy 
of those who traded here, to keep that know- 
ledge wholly to themselves, of which a re- 
markable instance will presently be adduced. 
Certainly it is no sufficient argument that tin 
should not be found '* in the Islands of the 
Atlantic ocean," because it was also raised in 
Spain and Portugal. It may moreover be 
observed, that the terms, " a sandy black 
sofl," which Pliny says indicates the presence 
of tin, are peculiarly applicable to the soil of 
the Scilly Islands."" 

Festus Avienus, a poet who wrote a book 
Z>e Oris Maritimis, and who is said to have 
seen the journal of the before mentioned Ha- 
milco^ describes these Islands as if they were 
then well known, fie calls them Qisirymr 

^ See the subseqiient chapter. 
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nides,'' — ^notices the abundance of lead and tin 
found in them, — and particularly adverts to the 
fragile vessels of the natives; which Plin^ 
thought fabulous.'' 

* Probably from OWpoc* Mmuhu^ from the general 
•well or agitation of Uie aea aroiind them. 

* /» qw luamUt se9e exenmi fEUrgmnidei 
iMxi jacemtes, et metatto diviteM 
Stmmi aique Plumbi : multa vit hie getUii est ; 
Superlnu animus; efficax solertia 
Negotiandi cura jngis omnUms. 
Nohuqwe eymbis imrHdum iaie freinmf 
Et belhuisi gurgiium ooetmi secant* 
Nan ku earimas qnippe pinm texere 
Faeere morem nan abiete ut usus esi, 
Curvant Phasdo : sed rei ad miraculum 
Naxigia jmnetis semper aptani pellibms, 
Canaqme vasium mepe percwrrmnt salem. 
There the CEsirgwmides are scattering apreaj^ 
Rich in metallic stores of tin and lead. 
Strong are thr people ; of a loftj mind ; 
Skilfiily laborious : and to trade inclined. 
Yet not in wooden barks, from danger free. 
They roam abroad, and cleave the raging sea: 
Unknown to them the art to bend Uie pine, — 
To cnnre the keel, — ^die weltwronght planks to joia^ 
And form a soUd ship, prepared to sweep 
The swelling surface of the frightful deep ; — 
But (strange to tell ! ) in vessels formed of hide,* 
Oft through the wave their vent'rous course ihey 
guide. W. 

* TImm iMthmi Mff, or csredsSf are still aied by lene of tka 
WebhfiAenMo, who call tkencwrNTlf. Ui some iBstaneos tlwf «• 
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The ancient Greeks call these Islands 
*£aircj>iScc (Hesperides) or the Western Isles ; 
but the Phoenicians 'had previously distin^^ 
guished them by the name of KacrcrirepiSfc 
( Cassiterides ) or Tin Isles, and this was their 
original denomination, long before they were 
known either to Grecian or Roman navigators; 
for " the Phoenician trade was at its height ** 
(as the learned Dr. Stukely observes ) " before 
the Grecians had any history.** 

It is probable, not only that Scilly was first 
discovered by Phoenicians, from , Spain, but 
also that it was (at least in a great measure) 
peopled from that country. Spain was called^ 
by ancient authors, Hesperia; and it is scarce* 
ly to be doubted that the Phoenicians, when 
they had discovered the value of these Islands, 
would send over some of their countrymen^ 
to prosecute and superintend the works con- 
nected with its produce and their traffic. — 
Those colonists, fl'om their long and peaceful 
residence among the natives — (if, indeed^ 
there were any aboriginal natives in this se- 
questered spot) — ^were probably united to them 
by the closest ties; and hence Tacitus des« 
cribes the ancient Scillonians as having swar- 
thy complexions, and curled hair, like the 



oiled-clotii kwtead of leather, orer the wicker freme-woik of their vee- 
eeis. Ib most of tiie Toyaget of celebrated navigatort we find aooeuti 
«f good tea boati formed of veiy aligbl materiale. 
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Spaniards. Dyonisius Alexandrinus also as* 
serts that the Islands were occupied by the 
people of Spain.^ 

Strabo, in the third book of his Geography 
says, *^ The Isles Cassiterides are ten in nam* 
ber close to one another, and situated in the 
ocean, to the North of the port Artabrif^ and, 
that '* one of them is desart and unpeopled." 
In this number he probably included St. 
Helen's^ which, though now uninhabited, still 
exhibits the ruins of houses ; and it is very 
probable that Tedn ^d the lai^er White 
Island were formerly peopled, which, with the 
SIX remaining principal Islands, and the deso^ 
late Isle of Annet^ make up his number. Hq 
describes the dress of the natives as consisting 
of black garments reaching down to their 

' — Ahrap W* &cpi}r 

N9<nfc d^ 'ESHEPIAAS, r6di Koffwripon yey£9X« 
Afrtiol polwriy AyavQr Ttti&c IBUPON. 
Sed tummam^Hmira $acram eosfnamme dkmU 
Quam caput Eurapte, sunt itoMui pcmdere ptmm 
Hesperides, popuhu tenuit quoMfortU IberL 
l^iich has been thus Englished : 

** Against the sacred cape,* great Europe's head, 
" Th' Hetperides along the ocean spread; 
** Whose wealthy hills with mines of tin aboniMl^ 
^ And stout Iberiam till the fertile ground/ 

■'' ■ " ' ' ■ " ■ ■ ■■ m 

* Cape OrtegaL 
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ancles, jand girt about their bri^asts ; and adds^ 
that they carried staves 'in their hand^, and 
lived by their cattle, straggling up and down 
like them, without a fixed abode or habitation ; 
and that they jhad mines ojf tin and lead, which 
commodities they used to barter with merchants 
for salt, earthen vessels, a,nd impl^ndents of 
brass* 

It is ptrobi^bl^ that, for ^evera^ eentu^es,— « 
(the number oi which C9n only be ascertained 
when the daAa of the discovery of the Islands 
ahaU be knawn) — this commercial intercourse 
continued, although, in process of time, the 
•Greeks and {Romans became desirous of par- 
ticipating so lucrative a tragic ; in which 
.desire, however, they were Iqng foiled by the 
juiidence of the ^st tracers/ A remarkable 
^anecdote of the energy and discretion of the 
Phoenicians in preserving their secret is re- 
corded. The Romans, in the year 1044 before 
Christ, in order to discover the destination of 
a Phoenician vessel, caused her to be pursued 
and watched by some of their fleetest ships ; 
but the Phoenician captain, suspecting their 
object, led them by a circuitous route, and at 
length ran his vessel on another shore.^ After 



"> Some.mi^u) thk fho^e the Land's End : Out ms there 
seems some reasQn.to believe, what Pryce ami others so 
strenously assert, that the .Western parts of Cornwall — 
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bringing his pursuers into the most imminent 
danger by this bold and decisive expedient, he 

, I ----- — II I - ^ 

were included in the Cassiterides of the ancients, and vi« 
sited by them for tin ; it is hardly frobabte that the Phoe- 
ideian ship-master woold conduct his elkemies so near 
the actual source of the prosperity of his compatriots. 

Note 8114C Having, in the preceding paragraph, ady^* 
ted to a favourite hypothesis of certain Cornish authors^— » 
that Cornirall was included in the general name of the Tin- 
Country; I think it but right, (as Whitaker has done be- 
fore me) to guard against that notion being taken too ex* 
tensively. Pryce, indeed, says that ** the remains of any 
tin-workings are scarcely discernible" in Scilly; *^ for 
there is but one place," he adds, " that exhibits even tha 
imperfect appearance of a mine, and so necessary an ap» 
pondage to a mine as an adit to unwater the workings, 
is not to be seen in all the Islands." I know not to what 
place Pryce particularly alludes, but with regard to adits, 
the objection seems easily capable of solution, as the rude 
operations of mining, in the remote times which we have 
been cpniemplatii^, probably extended no further than to 
A bare opening of the ground to the depth and width of 
ft few yards, and many excavations of that nature may 
•till be seen in the different Islands. Yet there aro 
nereral subteraneous passages of great extent, in St 
'Blary^s, St Martinis, Tresco, and other Isles, to which 
it would be easy to affix the nature and properties of adits 
( or water-courses ) could the Bhafh ( or perpendicular ex« 
eavations of the mines with which they communicated) be 
aatisfactorily traced.-*< May not some of those shafts, 
which ntover could have been of any great depth, have 
.been fiUed np by the falling in of the earth, and other 
eanses, acting through n long succession of ages? )— Coii- 
finiiig mjself, bdwevar^ to the oj^on of tba jn e x per tn e si 
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received the value of his ship and cargo out of 
the public treasury ; — a very moderate recom- 
pence, it must be allowed, for such a striking* 
instance of patriotism. 

of the ancients, compared to the modems^ in working 
mines, I will only add that Borlase noticed a row of those 
tin-pi Is ( or koffetu as they are denominated by miners) on 
Dolphin Downs, in Tresco ; and thai Whitaker has shewn, 
from Trontbeck, that there are several snch on different 
Islands. It may also be fairly presumed that many of the 
old works have disappeared amongst the sands, or ^l^, 
which have been formed between the Islands by the sub- 
sidence of the land and the encroachments of the sea. 

As a proof of the high antiquity of the tin-trade in theso 
parts, I snbjoin an extract from Dr. Stnkely, who, treating 
of the great 'quantity of pewter found near the burrows 
about Normanton Ditch, in the vicinity of Stonehenge, 
says, ** No donbt this was some of the old Britiih Stan* 
num, which the Tartan Herculei^ sumamed Metcarihus, 
first brought ex Camteride Ituuke, or Britain: which 
Hercules lived in Abraham's time, or soon after." Had 
the Doctor been more intimately acquainted, with these 
Islands, would he not, instead of ** Britain'' have written 
Scilly ? Surely, after what has been stated, it requires but 
little argument to support the afllrmative. 

Lastly : Amidst the corruption of names neccssarilj 
occasioned by a diversity of inhabitants, it may be ob- 
served that even some of the present denominations of the 
Isles seem to favour an idea of mines having been wrought 
here. The word Gnel^ or Huil, now generally spelt Wketil, 
signifies, in Oomu-British, a working far tin. We have an 
Island still called Gvmhall or ChoeM; and some have aop^ 
posed that the names Minewithen, Mincarh^ See. had refe* 
r^nce to mines : But of this I shall say no more at present^ 
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At what time the Romans succeeded in dis- 
covering these Islands, does not appear. Julius 
Caesar, whose first expedition into Britain was 
made fifty two years before Christ, had no 
opportunity of being acquainted with them; 
nor did Julius Agricola, who first sailed round 
Britain (A. D. 85) appear to know any thing of 
Scilly. It is certain, however, that Publuis 
Crassus made a voyage hither fi'om Rome ; 
and, being pleased with the disposition of the 
people, he taught them an improved method of 
working their mines, with other arts, suitable 
to their circumstances. After this, these Is- 
lands were used as places of banishment for 
Roman criminals, many of whom were con- 
demned to work in the mines here. Amongst 
others, Instantius, a heterodox Bishop, of Spain^ 
and Tiberianus, were banished hither by the 
Emperor Ma^i^imus, and their goods confiscated : 
Also the Emperor Marcus banished some to 
Scilly during the Insurrection of Cassius. 

When the distresses of the Empire were such 
as to render it necessary to recall the Roman 
troops fi-om every part of Britain (A.D.426,) 
Scilly reverted to the government of its natives. 

The remote situation of these Islands, and 
the little attention paid to them in those iron 
a^es when Britons, Saxons, and Danes, were 
alternately harrassing, and harrassed by, each 
«»ther, under all the circumstances of barbarian 

D 
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warfare,*— -occasion a chasm of nearly five hun* 
dred years in the history of Scilly, which no 
writer has attempted to supply. This is the 
more to be regretted, as it was probably in this 
interval that those changes occurred in the 
natural state and appearance of the Islands, in 
which most writers are agreed as to the fisicts, 
though neither the date of the catastrophe 
which some imagine to have happened, nor 
the extent of its violence, can be satisfactorily 
ascertained/ 

That these Islands, like th^ coasts of £ng^ 
land were occasionally subject to the incursive 
ravages of the Danes, — and that they oft^i 
sheltered the Cornish Britons fiiom the per- 
secutions of their Saxon lords, cannot be 
doubted: Sufficient traces may be found, in 
the remains of ancient fortifications, and in 
the appellations of various places, to establish 
these points; which, indeed, the contiguity of 
the Islands to Britain renders more than pro- 
bable. Yet, such was the general ignorance 
respecting them, in tho$e ^ges of darkness and 
barbarity, that, from the period of the depart- 
ture of the Romans, down to the commence- 
ment of the tenth century, all knowledge of 
them appears to have been involved in im- 
penetrable gloom. We can only conjecture, 

'■ See Chapter iii. Part I. 
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therefore, that the natives continued, in a great 
measure, to live *^ in the old manner" described 
by Strabo, some of whose observations were 
applicable to their state only a few years since. 
According to him, '* they had no markets, nor 
did money pass among them, but they gave in 
exchange one thing for another, and so pro- 
vided themselves with necessaries." — This 
latter fact was true of all the Islanders in their 
intercourse with shipping, till the establishment 
of the Preventive System deprived them of 
that advantageous mode of barter, which, 
before, they had so long and beneficially 
eiyoyed. But of this subject I shall treat 
faereafla:. 

Wh^i Athelstan, the eighth Saxon King of 
3£ngland, had overcome the insurrection of the 
J3ritons in the West, ( A. D. 927 ) he deter- 
mined, in the true spirit of a conqueror, to 
pursue his victories to the utmost point where 
rebellion had found its way. Accordingly, — 
afttf making a religious vow in the ancient 
Church of St. Burian, near the Land's End, — 
he departed with his forces for Scilly; and, 
having shortly accomplished the expulsion of 
the Danes, and the subjection of the Islands, 
he determined to annex Scilly to the Crown of 
£ngland; on his return to which, he is tra- 
ditionally repoited to have fulfilled his vow, 
by the erection of a College, near the Church 

d2 
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of St. Burian : — Some part of its walls are still 
remaining. 

This visit of Athelstan s to Scilly is the more 
remarkable as he was the only Monarch who 
ever graced these Islands by the royal pre- 
sence. 

From the reign of Athelstan to that of 
Henry VIII. the civil government of Scilly 
appears to have been chiefly vested in certain 
officers called Coroners ; and its ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ( with great privil^es ) was settled 
on the abbots of Tavistock, under the Bishops 
of Exeter. Athelstan erected a monastery of 
Benedictines in that city, A. D. 932; and 
Ordgar, Earl of Devonshire, founded an abbey 
of the same order at Tavistock, in the year 
961. This was dedicated to St. Mary 'and 
St. Rumon, and included Scilly, wherein ( ac- 
cording to Archbishop Taiyier) there was a 
cell of two Benedictine monks, even before the 
Conquest. From these circumstances it is in- 
ferred that the Island of St. Mary's derived its 
present name.' 

' From the same scource, it is probable, most of the 
present denominations of the principle Islands were de- 
rived. In the different grants, charters, &c. which are in 
being, respecting them they are not exactly enumerated, 
and are so variously designated that it is difficult to decide 
^sJiat places are meant by some of the names therein, 
specified. Tresco<formerly IVeskawe, though Leland calls 
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** After the dissolution of abbies and mo« 
nasttcal estates," says Heath, "the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of Scilly devolving to the See 
of Exeter, rtie civil power was granted by the 
Crown to Lords Proprietors, on condition of 
their paying certain rents into the hands of the 
Receiver for the Duchy of Cornwall, for the 
tenure of those Isl^ds; by which they came 
to be acknowledged as part of the jurisdiction 
of the said Duchy; but only by the king's 
favour, for I cannot find by any records that 
ever they were annexed thereunto. And here 
I shall observe," adds the same writer, ** that 
in the Grant of the Duchy of Cornwall ( which 
I have seen) to the Prince of Wales, as eldest 

it lHi$eaw) and Brylier ( or Brrfar ) appean to be Coma* 
Britiftli appellatioiis. Si. Tlkeana (now called TeSm, or 
Tean) and St. HeleBSp were probably so named by tbe 
Greeks, ;S^ Elidiiu I suppose to be the same which 
Leland calls St. Lyde\ but which is now only known by 
the name of Rai Island. '^The Island of St. Nickolag/' was 
Imt another name for Tresco, the abbey on that Island 
being dedicated to that saint There are no Islands now 
known by the name of NuUo, Emwr or Arwatkal: Emnar^ 
being noticed as having a castle, most either have been 
Si. Mary's or Tresco : I suppose the former. There is an 
ialet called Menarworth Rock, near Si. Helen's, which b 
iiow, by a bold but very intelligible misnomer, stiled the 
Ma^-of- War Rock! OuynkiU and CrwynhelUver are pro- 
bably the two Ganillies of the present day. Annei should 
properly be spelt as it was formerly, — Agnette, signifying 
Xtllfe Agnes, as it lies contiguous to £Rf. Agnes Island. 
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Son of [the King of] England, there is no 
mention made of the Islands of Scilly; though 
SaronghSf Franchises^ Liberties^ Corporations^ 
Privileges, Immunities, &c. are particularly 
recited; whence if Scilly appertains [to,] or is 
a part of, the s^d Duchy, it is rather permitted 
by favour than given to be so by Royal Autho* 
city; especially as the Grant of those Island^ 
to several late Proprietors, is expressed in so 
ample a manner." ^ 

HiV^ing now brought down the history of 
Scilly to modem days; some remarks and 
conjectures as to its present appellation maj 
be allowed. 

It would seem that Scilly changed its name 
almost as often as it changed its masters or its 
commercial relations. In the denominations 
of many of the islets and rocks, some con- 
nection with Grecian, Roman, Danish, and 
British names may be found. By the Romans 
these Islands were called Sigdeles, and SillintB 
Insula; by the Britons Sullih, signifying rocks 
dedicated to the Sun. In many of the old grants 
before alluded to, and still preserved in the 
Tower Records, they are styled Sulley and 



* Copies of TarionA Deeds, GraiiU, Becords, dx. re«* 
pecting the Scillj IslaDdg, from the time of Hen. I. 
( A. D. 1120) to that of Will. III. ( A. D. 1688) are giveis 
ia Heatbi but would bo uaeless here. 
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Sully; some suppose the present denominatioii 
a contraction of the Roman Insul^e; but if I 
might be permitted to hazard an opinion, I 
would deduce the name Scilly from the false 
orthography, or misreading, of Sully before 
mentioned. The u being mistaken for ci ( an 
error very likely to happen in manuscripts ) we 
come without difficulty to the exact modem 
appellation, which we find derived from the 
British. 

In resuming the slender thread of history, 
the next important object that strikes the 
attrition (after the annexation of the Scilly 
Isles to the Crown, by Athelstan ) is the grant 
made by Henry the First, to Osbert, Abbot of 
Tavistock, of '' all the churches of Sully, with 
their appurtenances," and the land as the 
monks or hermits held it in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor, and Burgal, Bishop 
of Cornwall. Reginald (the King's son) Earl 
of Cornwall, confurmed the same, with the 
further grant of all wreck which might happen 
in the Islands, " except whale and whole 
ship;" and this grant was further confirmed 
and allowed by Bartholomew, Bishop of £x-» 
eter, '< as Bishop and Diocesan by Episcopal 
Authority." 

During the following reigns many other 
grants are recorded, chiefly for the advantage 
of the monks at Tresco. In the time of Henry 
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the Sixth, these Islands were held of the King 
at the yearly rent of ^'ffty puffins, or six 
shillings and eight pence 1 " — So greatly had 
they declined, in prosperity and importance, 
in the fifteenth century ! 

The sway of the Usurper beheld them in a 
still more miserable condition. In the year 
1484, when Richard the Third caused an in- 
quisition of their value to be taken, they were 
reported to be *' worth forty shillings a year in 
time of peace, but in time of war nothing I " 

In the next century, however, their im- 
portance seemed to be more justly appreciated. 
Queen Elizabeth, menaced by the Spaniards, 
then the most powerful people in the world at 
sea, resolved to fortify these Islands, as the 
key to England. Accordingly, Sir Francis 
Godolphin, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Cornwall, who then held Scilly under the 
Crown at a yearly rent of ten pounds, was or- 
dered and encouraged to take proper measures 
for its defence. Star Castle was begun and 
finished in the year 1593, and some other for- 
tifications were constructed on the hill beneath 
it. This appearance of security encouraged 
several people to build houses immediately 
under the hill, fronting the pool ; where they 
enjoyed many conveniences for commerce^ 
and were sure of protection firom pirates or 
other depredators, by the garrison above. 
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During the troublous times of Charles the 
First, and the Protectorate, Scilly became an 
object of great political importance, Dr. 
Bastwick, who had been sentenced by the 
Star Chamber, in the reign of Charles, to pay 
a fine of five thousand pounds, to stand in the 
pillory, to have his ears cut ofi*, and afterwards 
to be imprisoned for life, for writing '' seditious, 
schismatical, and libellous books ; " — after re- 
ceiving the former part of his severe sentence, 
was shut up in the Star Castle at St. Mary's, 
where he remained for three years, until, his 
party having gained the ascendancy, he was 
liberated and pensioned by order of Parlia* 
ment, in the year 1640. 

In the struggles between the Royal and 
Parliamentary armies, when the King's cause 
had become hopeless even in Cornwall; the 
Prince of Wales ( afterwards Charles the Se- 
cond) retired fi'om Pendennis Castle, at Fal* 
mouth, — one of the last fortresses which fell to 
the Parliamentary troops, — to Scilly, where he 
landed on the Fourth of March, 1645, accom- 
panied by Lord Colepepper and others, and 
was soon joined by Lords Hopton and Capel, 
the enemy's whole army having then entered 
Cornwall, and the King's forces there having 
been disbanded. After remaining here about 
six weeks, without receiving some expected 
j9upplies firom France, His Royal Highness, 
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apprehensive of the approach of the Parlia- 
mentary fleet, set out for Guernsey, wh^ice, 
shortly after, he removed to that kingdom. 

After his departure, Su: John Granville, then 
Governor of Scilly, who still held this place 
for the CroM n, displayed such zeal and vigour 
in his command, and so sevwely annoyed the 
trade both of Holland and England by the 
privateers fitted out hence; that the States 
ordered their admiral. Van Tromp, with a fleet 
of twelve men of war, to faU on these Islands 
for satisfaction, as it was pretended, but really 
for the purpose of getting them into their own 
hands by force or firaud. In order to gain the 
more perfect success by this latter expedient, 
they commissioned Van Tromp to treat with 
the Governor for delivering them up, under a 
pretence of holding them for Charles the Se- 
cond ; but that able officer was neither to be 
cajoled by their promises nor terrified by their 
threats, which, it appears they did not venture 
to put into execution. 

The Parliamentary expedition, however^ 
which soon after invaded Scilly, had better 
success* On the eighth of May, 1851, Sir 
George Ayscough, or Askew, and Admiral 
Bls^e, arrived in St. Mary's Roads, with a 
formidable number of ships and men, and 
made a disposition for playing upon the castle 
and battering the town. Hereupon a treaty 
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was proposed by Sir John Granville, and 
agreed to by the besi^ers, but by some mis- 
understanding it was not carried into effect. 
The Island was vigorously attacked by the 
fleet, and defended by the garrison. On the 
lOth, the Parliamentary forces had made 
themselves masters of Tresco and Bryher, on 
the former of which was a strong castle, but 
too remote to be of use in the then pending 
operations. Anoth^ attempt was made to 
treat with Sir John Granville, but this was 
also ineffectual. At the end of the same 
month a descent was made on St Mary's, 
and the troops in that garrison (consisting 
of eight hundred men, besides an immense 
number of officers) being greatly straitened 
for want of provisions and water, surrendered 
on articles to the enemy, and were shipped off 
for England, Scotland, Ireland, and France. 
Sir John Granville, with colonels Axted^ 
Sadler, and Le Hunt, arrived at Plymouth on 
the twelfth of June in Sir George Ayscough's 
ship. They were soon released, and the 
former followed his Royal Master to the Con- 
tinent, where he attended him in his distresses 
in France, Holland, Flanders, and other places. 
His loyality and bravery were rewarded, on 
the Restoration, by the Earldom of Bath. 

Soon after the reduction of the Islands, 
King Charles's Castle, on Tresco (a building 
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of great strength, but the' site of which wa^ 
injudiciously chosen) was dismantled; and a 
strong circular tower, with a platform for guns 
towards the sea, was erected below it. This 
was called Oliver's Castle, and will be found 
more particularly described m the ch^ter 
appropriated to Tresco. 

From the time of the Protectorate, down to 
the termination of the seventeenth century, 
nothing of importance is recorded of these 
Islands. They seemed again to have sunk 
into n^lect and general oblivion, when an 
event took place which filled the nation with 
dismay, and which is even yet the theme of 
painful retrospection whenever the name of 
Scilly is brought before the mind. 

On the twenty-second day of October, in 
the year 1707, Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
returning with his fleet jfrom Toulon, was 
unfortunately lost here, with several of his 
ships, officers, and men. In the morning of 
that disastrous day, the fleet came into sound- 
ings, in nineteen fathoms of water ; when, the 
wind blowing hard, and the weather beii^ 
thick and foggy, the signal was made for the 
fleet to lay-to, under the conviction that they 
were near the land. At six o'clock in the 
evening the Admiral made sail again, and was 
followed by the rest of the ships. Shortly 
after, perceiving the situation in which he waa 
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placed, he made signals of danger, which were 
answered by the nearest ships, and operated 
as a warning to those at a distance to keep off 
to sea. About eight o'clock, the Admiral's 
ship, the Association, struck on the Gilstone, 
about three miles and a half from St. Agnes, 
and in a place surrounded by the most hideous 
rocks of every description ; and, in two mi- 
nutes afterwards, the vessel went down, and 
every person on board perished, except one 
man! The Eagle, captain Hancock, of 70 
guns, and the Romney, captain William Cory, 
likewise perished with all their crews. The 
Firebrand, fireship, was also lost, but the cap* 
tain ( Percy ) and twenty four of the company, 
saved themselves in the boat. The Phoenix, 
fireship, captain Sansom, ran ashore, but was 
got off again. 

There perished, on this occasion, the Ad- 
miral, Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; Captain Lodes, 
of the Association ; Sir John Narborough and 
James, his brother, sons of Lady Shovel, by a 
former husband ; Mr. Trelawny, eldest son to 
the Bishop of Winchester; and about two 
thousand men ! 

The preservation of those who escaped was 
scarcely less than miraculous: In many in- 
stances the hand of Providence was distinctly 
visible. — Su: George Byng, of the Royal Anne, 
vho was scarcely half a mile to windward of 
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the Admiral, saw the breakers, and, hnine* 
diately afterwards, he discovered the rocks bjr 
which he was surrounded, one of which car- 
ried away the larboard quarter gallery; and 
the ship would inevitably have been dashed to 
pieces, but for the presence of mind of the 
officers and crew, who, in a minute's time set 
her topsails, and thus enabled her to stand 
off, when she was within a ship's length of the 
rocks ! Lord Dursley, in the St. George, had 
a wonderful escape: He struck on the same 
rocks with Sir Cloudesley, but the same wave 
that beat out the lights of the Association, set 
the St. George again afloat. — ^The only man 
who survived the crew of the Admiral's ship, 
saved himself by floating on a piece of timber 
to the rock called the Hellweathers, (about 
two miles and a half from the GUstone ) where 
he remained some days before any boat could 
approach to take him off; such wos the vio- 
lence of the weather at that unfortunate time, * 



* He was at length rescued from his perilous situation 
by a boat belonging to St. Agnes, where, I have learnt, h<» 
made the following statements : 

The day before the occurrence of the disaster, a a«anian 
of the Association, well acquainted with the navigation of 
the Channel, ventured to represent to the Admiral that, 
by the course he was steering, he would inevitably run on 
ficilly rocks .♦ The Admiral, incensed at this interference^ 



* See the note in the 2iid pa^c of the preceding chapter* 
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The body of Sir Cloudesley Shovel was 
washed ashore at Porth-Hellick Bay, in St 
Mary's, about eight miles from the rock on 
which his ship was lost. It was found by a 
fioldier and his wife, who buried it in the sand. 
When driven ashore, it was naked, and the un« 
fortunate Admiral was only recognized by the 
diamond ring which he wore on his finger, and 
which the soldier afterwards presented to Lady 
Shovel, who rewarded him with a pensioUi 
knowing the ring to have been her husband's. 
The body was afterwards taken up, and con- 
veyed in a ship of war to Plymouth, where it 
lay in state, in the Citadel. Thence it was 
removed to Lady ShoveFs residence in Soho 
square, after which it was deposited, with 
becoming honours, in Westminster Abbey ; 
where an ample monument, more pompous 
than tasteful, still recalls the memory of the 
direfid tale/ 

diirged him with insiibordiiiation and with endeavouriag 
to excite a mutiny in the ship ; and, in a very sommar j 
Biannery condemned him to he hanged. The poor fellow 
begged, as a laat favonr, that a Psalm might be read before 
his execution, which, being granted, he made choice of the 
Ihmditd and Ntmik^ so distinguished for expressions either 
imprecatory or declaratory of evil ! He was hanged, how* 
ever, according to hb sentence, and the preceding narrative 
eertainly derives an additional horror from this circum- 
stance. 

^ See more on this subject in the chapter relating to 
St. Mary's. 
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From the period of the disasfa-ous fate of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel and his crew, down to the 
present time, the Scilly Islands have in general 
been regarded with an apprehensive and me- 
lancholy interest, as the dreaded and almost 
inevitable sources of naval disaster. It is 
deeply to be deplored that those apprehensions 
have sometimes been but too prophetic ; — ^that 
vessels of different nations, in some instances 
bearing warriors across the sea to fight the 
battles of their native land, — in others, laden 
with the products of industry, and bent on 
the cultivation of pacific relations, have here, 
through the extent of the dangers by which 
those Islands are surrounded, — the violence 
of weather, — the unskilfulness of then* naviga- 
tors, or other causes, — been consigned to de- 
struction, and have whelmed their hardy crews 
in a watry grave. Yet it is pleasing to reflect 
that, of late, such disasters have been mach 
less frequent than formerly ; and that, for 
above seven years past, no wreck of im- 
portance has been known on the Islands. 
This may be in a great measure owing to the 
excellent and vivid light, nightly displayed at 
St. Agnes, and to the improved practical ac- 
quaintance of naval men with the Islands^ 
resulting from some valuable charts and sur- 
veys lately published. When the cause of 
danger cannot be removed, the only object of 
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rational enquiry is, foy what means it may be 
approached with the least peril. To elucidate 
this encjuiry with regard to Scilly, much has 
already been done, and more, it is hoped, will 
yet be attained. But human art and human 
industry are alike vain without the blessing of 
Him who 

** Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm/' 

and whose wonderful works are in an especial 
manner manifested to those " who go down to 
the sea in ships, and occupy business in the 
great waters.'* May He continue to avert 
from the ships of Britain, and of every other 
nation of the universe, those disasters which 
have so long given an unhappy celebrity to 
the Isles of Scillyl 
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Chapter III. 

NATURAL HlStORY OV THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 

Of the Soils and Products. — The Triadition of 
the * LionessCf' and the Arguments hy which 
tt was supported^ stated at lengthy examined^ 
and disproved. — Of the Changes which have 
really happened to these Islands, and the 
Cause by which they were effected. — Proba- 
bility of more Islands being speedily formed. 
— Of Vegetables, Beasts, Fowl, and Fish. — 
No Venomous Creatures found in Scilly.—^ 
Mildness and Salubrijy of the Air. — Water. 
— Laiminous Appearance of the Sea. — Winds 
and Storms. — A Poem written at Scilly. 



I HAVE already described the general ap- 
pearance of these Islands, from Avhich a suf- 
ficiently accurate idea of their soils and pro- 
ducts may be formed. No timber trees are 
here to be seen, and but a few fruit trees, the 
latter of which are only found in some shel- 
tered grounds on St. Mary's. The vegetable 
soil is a black peat, intermingled with grani- 
tidous particles, and known in Cornwall by 
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the name of black gt^awan, or gritty. This 
stratum is about two feet in depth, becoming 
of a lighter and grayish colour in proportion 
to its distance from the surface. Next to this 
is a yellowish loamy clay, found in a stratum 
of five or six feet in depth, and intermixed with 
stQues. The colour of the clay becomes dar- 
ker, ai^d the stones imbedded in it are larger, 
in proportion tp' their depth fi*opi the surface. 
Undi^r t^e whole are found large masses of 
granite rock, fit fpr building and other pur- 
poses. 

The natural products of the soil seem to be 
a thjn, short, poor grass,. intermixed with a few 
heath flowers, and a dwarf kind pf furze. In 
many places the sea has thrown up vast quan* 
tities of a fine white, shining sand. That 
which settles on the sea shore,, receiving per- 
haps various (though imperceptible) deposi- 
tions, by means of the winds, birds, &c. soon 
acquires a scanty verdure, of a mossy nature, 
springing from one considerable root about 
eight or nine inches l<;mg, and throwing out 
long and cre^ing branches over the surface. 
Fern seems to spring spontaneously on this 
arid soil, striking its black and tough roots to 
a depth of several feet. The appearance of 
its broad green leaves over the white and glit- 
tering sand, is very peculiar, and somewha^ 
pleasing* 

£2 
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The sub-stratum of all the Islands is gra- 
nite. Indeed, from the proportion it bears to 
the earthy covering with which it is invested, 
the Islands may be said to be composed of 
this material. The constituent parts of gra- 
nite are felspar ^ a greyish crystallized sub- 
stance ; — quartz J a crystalline mineral of va- 
rious shades, inferior to rock crystal; — ^and 
nttro, a whitish shining substance, a variety of 
the two other parts. Granite, it is well known, 
is considered the most general of the primitive 
formations. The varieties found here, as well 
as in Cornwall, both with respect to the di- 
mensions and hues of its component parts, are 
almost infinite. When first raised it is soft, 
and may be worked with little trouble, but 
after having been for some time exposed to the 
action of the air, it becomes exceedingly in- 
durated. There are some beds of porphyry, 
and chlorite, at St. Mary's and some of the 
other Islands, which are remarkable for their 
distinct stratification. 

On Dolphin Downs, in Tresco, I have ob- 
served considerable quantities of gypsum, or 
alabaster, in sftiall detatched stones; I have 
found the same but in smaller quantities, on 
the surface of the downs at St. Mary s and 
St. Martin's, which are about the same height 
above the level of the sea as Tresco. 

The shores of the Scilly Islands are di* 
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versified by huge rocks, large stones, and sand 
of different d^rees of fineness. The constant 
action of the sea (and even of the air, strongly 
impregnated as it is with saline particles ) has 
split and divided ^the larger masses into a 
variety of forms ; and the severed pieces, being 
further broken in their fall, have had their an- 
gular asperites destroyed by constant attrition 
with the circumjacent stones. Those, there- 
fore, which are loose, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of the waves, are generally of an oval 
form, but many of them are of an immense 
size. The fragments, being decomposed, form 
a coarse kind of sand between the rocks ; and 
this again, in many instances, being aggluti- 
nated by earths fi*om the neighbouring clifis, 
is united by the petrifactive qualities of salt 
water, and hardened into a coarse kind of sand- 
stone. The finer sand which lines many of 
the bays and shores, is white and shining, 
formed from the decomposition of the shells of 
perriwinkles, cockles, and limpets, vast quan- 
tities of which are found in the sand thrown 
up by the sea, and, in their progressive stages 
of decay, exhibit a variety of beautiful colours ; 
the coarse external lamina being soon des- 
troyed, and the inner coats being in some in- 
stances of a pearly brightness ; in others, va- 
ri^ated with minute wavy lines of crimson, 
purple, &c. 
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From the resemblance between the soils and 
products of Scilly and Cornwall, some have 
been of opinion that they were formerly united; 
and much learning and ingenuity have been 
employed, aided by some traditionary testi- 
mony, in support of this hypothesis, which I 
propose now to examine at length. 

The tradition generally received is this ; — 
that at some undefined period, the neck of 
land by which Scilly and Cornwall were joined, 
was destroyed by the submersion of tlie land, 
during the pi'evalence of & mi^ty tempest, 
aided by other convulsions of nature; — ^that 
the land so submerged was called the Lioness; 
and that it contained one hntidred and forty 
parish Churches, all of which were swept away 
by the resistless ocean. 

The Teamed and ingenious Whitaker, has 
taken so much pains to establish the main 
points of the tradition, that it would be unfair 
not to give ah ample outline of the reasoning 
by which he stiives to support it. 

(It is but justice, however, to Mr. WTiitaker, 
here to observe that, in order to grt rid of the 
hundred and forty parish cliurches, he takes 
upon himself, as he expresses it, " to reduce 
the number from one hundred and forty, to 
forty ; to suppose A mistake very easy to be 
committed in numericial figures, to cut off what 
any dash of thje pen might have casually ere- 
ated, the first %ure, and so bring the enormous 
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amount of the whol^ within the compass of 
credibility." ) 

In adyerting to the disastrous event before 
mentioned, the date of which Mr. Whitaker 
fixes in the tenth century, he speaks of Scilly 
in a collective view, as originally consisting of 
only one Island. ** This Isle/' says he, ^^ ran* 
ged then all under the eye from the high 
grounds of the Land's Ei^d, much lower than 
these grounds, exten4iiig from that promi- 
nence," (i. e. the Land's End ) ^^ on the East, 
to the rock on the South- West, about thirty 
miles in l^igth." Finding, from Troutbeck, 
that there is ^ a very bad range of rocks, that 
lies between Scilly and the Land's JBnd,' ( with 
the existence of which, Mr. Whitaker did not 
appear to have been previously acquainted! ) 
he arrives at his conclusions with a rapidity 
scarcely to be maintained in the sober process 
of l^itimate investigation. *' Just nine fur* 
longs from the Land s ^d," says he, '' is 
another range of rocks, that is denominated 
the Longships, that extends in a line obliquely 
abrea£|t of the Land's £nd." His inferences 
from these scanty data are curious : 

** The Isle, then," (i. e. Scilly ) " appears to 
have been divided from Cornwall by a channel 
somewhat more than one mile wide, and 
stretching from the I^and's End to the Long- 
ships, but narrpwed more than a third of this 
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breadth, by a shoal on the East of the Long- 
ships, that is called the Kettle-Bottom from 
its form, and has only one fathom of water 
upon its Northern end, with two fathoms on 
its Southern. Such is, such was, the ^ Frith ' 
of Solinus ; narrow indeed, and therefore tur- 
bulent, yet deep enough at present to afford a 
free passage to any vessel that draws not ftiore 
than twelve fathoins " / • 

" But the Isle," he adds, " was terminated 
on the South-west by lofty hills," ( L e. the 
present Scilly Islands ) ; — " terminated on the 
North-west by hills not so lofty, yet tall," 
(q. d. the Seven Stones ? ) — " one in the middle 
particularly tall, and having a plain extended 
between both." 

" In this plain," he continues, ** and about 
two thirds of the distance from that end of it, 
appears to have been a town, denominated by 
the natives of the Land's End, those best re- 
positories for such a tradition concerning such 
an object, the City of Ldons; a Lugdunum or 
JLyonSy probably, in Silura, as in Gaul, so 
named from its position on a knoll by the 
water, and thus giving the popular title of 
Lofonois in Gaul, of Lionesse in Silura, to the 

* What an idea must Mr. Whitaker have had -of the 
magnitade and draught of vessels ! — ^The largest line^f* 
battle ship draws not much more than few fathoms ! 
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T^on itself. The long plain of the Isle was 
overflowed at once! and nothing remained 
rising above the surface of the sea, except the 
mountains to the South-West" (i.e. the present 
Scilly) " or the hUls to the North-East. These 
still reared their heads over the deluire around 
them ; those in the shape of Isles, but (hose in 
the form of rocks. And the sea, v^hich is said 
to be forty fathoms in depth at the Lon^ships, 
is only twenty of the very side of this drowned 
isle, and not more than eight over the plain of 
the isle itself." 

It is time, now, to put an end to this inge- 
nious but fanciful theory ; and this I shall do by 
a few clear and succinct observations ; reserv- 
ing others for such further arguments as have 
been advanced on the opposite side. 

1. The Seven Stones do not lie in a direct 
line between Scilly and the Land's End, but 
iull two leagues nearly North-west of that line. 
Had the promontory of the Liottess, therefore, 
ever existed, it must have described a curve, 
almost resembling a semicircle, from Scilly to 
the Land's End. The greatest force of the 
Atlantic ocean is exerted during the prevalence 
of storms from the South-Westward, the sea 
then rushing in with a tremendous under-cur- 
rent from the Bay of Biscay. To this force 
the Scilly Islands have been constantly ex- 
posed, and yet, during the lapse of thousands 
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of years, they have received, at most, but 
partial injury; vrhereas the promontory, or 
( according to Whitaker ) the extended island, 
vrhich is stated to have been over/lowed at 
mice, could not, from its position, have been 
acted on in a powerful manner by that or any 
other sea. 

2. The Frithj mentioned by Solinus, cer- 
tainly was not that imagined by Mr. Whitaker, 
extending only from the Land's End to the 
Longships, and only '' nine Airlongs wide" by 
Mr. W's own account. Solinus says that the 
Scilly Islands are sev^ed from the coast of 
Danmonium ( i. e. Cornwall ) " by a rough nar- 
row sea, of three or four hours' passage." Now 
the voyage from Scilly to Penzance, — ^a dis- 
tance of forty miles, has often been performed, 
by the present smaM packets, with a strong 
fair gale, in four hours and a half, and, in some 
few instances in less than four hours. From 
the Land's End, to St. Martin's Island, the 
distance is not thirty miles, which, therefore, 
might well be crossed, with a fair wind and 
tide, in " three or four hours." What would 
be thought of ships or mariners who were 
*^ three or four hours" crossing a fritA, not 
much more *' than a mile wide, but narrowed 
more than a third of this breadth by a shoal " ? 

S. There is no place in Scilly to which the 
denomination of ^< mountain" can be juatly 
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applied. It is straining the point too far, there- 
fore, to say that the tnountains remained ^rhile 
the plain wai^ washed away. The highest land 
in Scilly is not Olie hundred and seventy feet 
above the level of the sea. 

4th and lastly : The argument respecting 
the soundings, partakes of the general weak- 
ness. . "The sea," says Mr. Whitaker, "which 
is said to be forty fathoms in depth at the 
Longships, is only twenty at the very side of 
this drowned isle, and not more than eight 
over the plain of the isle itself." Unfortunately 
for the whole theory, this statement, which at 
first view might seem to carry considerable 
'weight, is altogether erroneous 1 Any chart of 
the West coast of Cornwall and the Scilly 
Islands will shew that at the Longships there 
are not more flian eight fkthoms of water; — 
that the whole coarse of the soundings from 
Scilly to the Seven Stones, and thence half 
way to the Longships, is from fifty to fifty-two 
fathoms, diminishing, on the approach to Corn- 
wall to forty-seven and forty-five ; — that Cktm 
Sas€y a sand bank near the Longships, having 
bnt from eight to ten fathoms of water, is not 
three quarters of a mile long or broad ; and 
that, if any such tract as the JLionesse ever 
existed it must now be three hnndred feet 
below the sea ! while in those places at Scilly 
where Hhe water Jia$ evidently gained on the 
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Islands, there are not above three or four 
fathoms at high tides ! 

Other writ^is, who have embraced the same 
opinions as Mr. Whitaker respecting the 
Lionesse^ observe, — ^that the Cornish calls a 
certain place, surrounded bj the Seven Stones, 
Tregva^ that is a dwelling; — ^that door and 
window-frames have been drawn up by fisher* 
men from this place ; — ^that the space between 
the Land's End and the Isles of Scilly, is still 
called in Cornish, Lethowsow, signifying the 
Lioness; — ^and that, in a Survey made in the 
reign of Edward the First, the county of 
Cornwall was computed to contain 1^500,000 
acres of land, although now it does not contain 
above half that number. AM these observa- 
tions may easily be set aside in like manner 
as those which have preceded them. 

1. That a name given to a certain object 
can have no influence in determining a ques- 
tion of this kind, and in a place where similar 
objects are so abundant, must be instantly 
admitted when the number of rocks around 
Scilly and Cornwall, and the whimsical de- 
nominations by which some of them are 
distinguished, are taken into consideration. 
For instance, at Scilly we have a rock called 
Maiden'^ Bower, another denominated Castle 
Bryer, and there is a cluster called L^ 
Steeptej visible only at low water; but would 
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tiiose who lay such stress on a name, endea- 
vour to support their arguments by finding a 
tradition of a hower^ a castle^ and a sunken 
t&wer at Scilly? — This need be ni^ed no 
further. The names of rocks in general are 
given from some fancied resemblance which 
they may have to certain objects, in the minds 
of those by whom they are first discovered. 
Many rocks, at a distance, appear like castles^ 
churches, or houses; this probably was the 
case with one of the Seven Stones ( which are 
high rocks surrounded by breakers ) and hence 
the name given by the Cornish fishermen to 
tkat rock, — not to the whole group, — "the 
housed or ^^ dwelling.'' 

2. With r^ard to the window-firames ; — I 
made diligent enquiries about these, for a 
considerable time after my arrival at Scilly^ 
but could find no person who had seen them, 
or could describe them. At length I was told 
that one Thomas Stediford, a fisherman of 
St Mary's who had been dead forty years, 
did once draw up something like the firame of 
a window when fishing near the Seven Stones, 
but I could gain no further information. How-* 
ever, it must be evident on a moment's thought^ 
that at the time when the reputed catastrophe 
of the Lionesse happened, nothing like our 
present vrindows was known. Glazed sashes 
are, comparatively, of very recent invention ; 
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tkereftire the window, or firagmait of a wim- 
dow, found on the Seven Stones, was probably 
a part of the*sterti or cabin of some vessel tb«it 
had been wrecked, or had foundered, on or 
near that spot. 

3. The preceeding observations on prcqi^* 
names apply .here again to the Corpish word 
jMhowsotv^ or Ziim^e^. by which the sea 
between Scilly and Cornwall is distingoislied. 
And why\was it thus named? — Becau^ of its 
genial violence and turbulence, which had 
been remarked by Solinus,^ md (o which any 
one who has frequently crossed it, especially 
in the months betwe^i the autiomnal and var« 
nal equinoxes, will bear a^^ple tjestiQiony. 
Rivers and seas are frequently denominated 
after, the names of animals whose qualities and 
motions they may be, thought to represeat 

4. The Survey .of the date of Edward d>e 
First, may be cl^rly shoMTA to have been 
formed on a modi of division of the counties 
of Cornwall tand Devom which does not now 
preiwl. Cornwall, at present, properly con* 
taios no more tha^i^ 7^9,^1 .acres. In oi^er 
to. make it of the dimenaiona before .noted ; the 
supposed tract of land caUed , Lioness, the 
leugth of which (from SciUy to the I^aud's 



^•8«6 what has before been said respectiag the 
grti ywirfc t, in tlisp. oi.^ Part L 
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End ) could only have been thirty miles» must 
yet hare contained 740,319 acres ; — almost as 
much as the whole county of Cornwall ! ! 
The absurdity of this is sufficiently manifest ; 
and the 1,500,000 acres claimed for Cornwall 
in the alledged Survey, could only have been 
summed, up by taking an incorrect and ex- 
aggerated measurement or estimate of Corn- 
wall proper, and including Dartmoor forest 
( 80,000^ acres ) and other Duchy lands, from 
the county of Devon ; or else, as Mr. Whi- 
taker says, by a casual ^' dash of the pen." "" 

^ That egregious mistftkes have happened, even in mo- 
dem daj8, in miitters of this nature, I have recently had 
occasion to ascertain. In the '* Campieie Afiiem of Cko^ 
grapky/' printed in 1747, — a ^ork hk many respects of 
great merit, Cornwall is made to contain 960,000 acres ;— - 
above two hmkdffd thousand acres more than it really 
■Deludes ! 

Most, if not all the Accotmts of the Scilly Islands, pab- 
lished within the last hundred years, represent St Mary'a 
as ** about nine or ten miles in circumference." This has 
been stated in works not printed twenty years since. By 
a careful examination I have ascertained that it is not 
eight miles in compass, but I should be sorry to tiiink that 
any future writer, from this circumstance, should be led 
to inmgine that the Island had been reduced from ten to 
eight miles in circumference in the course of a few years! 
Yet something like this error appears in a late ** History 
MCbrnwall."— The writer, finding that Leland had said 
that '< Treseaw ^ was '< the biggest of the islettes, in 
enmpace a 6 miles or more,** whilo ** St Mary Islo" wM 
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Having thus set the tradition of the Lioness 
aside, I proceed to consider what testimony 



'' a 5 mile or more in cumpace ; " adds, '* yet this Island/' 
(i. e. Tresco ) " now contains only forty families, and is 
little more tban half as large as St. Marys, • « • • so 
mnch has Trescaw lost of its extent, from the days of 
Leland to the present time, a period of little more thao 
two centuries and half ! '' Now, as Leland distinctly 
notices " St Mary," " Trescaw," " St. Martines," and 
** St Agnes," and sayn nothing of Bryher or Samson, 
it is plain that be included one or both of them mider the 
name of Trescaw, to which, indeed, they appear to be 
joined, and are actually joined at low water. Tims 
measured or estimated, he might well gi?e them a '^ cum- 
pace" of " a tf mile or more,'' while St Mary's was but 
five of his miles in ** cnmpace." 

Another word on the venerable Leland, and to his 
praise. He says, '' Stalky is a Kenning, that is to say 
about an xx miles from the very Westeste Pointe of 
Comtoani/e." At present, the distance between the places 
here specified is reckoned thirty miles. Iceland's miles, 
therefore, were a mile and a half of modem measurement. 
If, then, to every mile, as given by him, we add half a 
mile, we shall find the " cumpace" of " a 5 mile or more," 
allotted to St Mary's, amounting to something beyond 
seven miles and a half, -- agreeing exactly with what I 
kavebefare stated to be the actual circumference of thU 
Island! Again; — If, to the six miles by which he 
measures " Trescaw," we in like manner add six half 
miles, we shall have nine miles, which is precisely tko 
circumference of Tresco, Bryher, and Samson! So ac- 
curate was ihat venerable Historian ! — So idle are coa^ 
" elusions hastily drawn from premises ill understood t 
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present appearances supply as to the ancient 
state of Scilly. 

That the present Islands, or at least many 
of them, were formerly united, ther* seem 
good reasons for believing. There are large 
tracts of sand, called Jlats^ extending from 
St. Martin's to St Mary's on the south, and to 
Tresco on the West. Tresco is joined to 
Bryher, and Bryher to Samson, by similar 
linkjs. These flats are so dry at low water 
(spring tides) that from Samson to Bryher 
and Tresco a man may then pass dry shod ; — 
nearly so from Tresco to St. Martin's; nor 
would the water reach higher than his knees 
were he to cross from the latter Island to St. 
Mary's. — St. Agnes appears to have been 
always seperate from the rest. 

It is further deserving of remark, that these 
sands lie on the inner part of the Islands, 
towards the Roadstead, in which the depth of 
water is not more than from two to five 
fathoms ; whilst the outer part of the Islands, 
which is more immediately exposed to the 
sea, is guarded with lofty crags and ranges of 
advanced rocks, having about fifteen fathoms 
of water near the shore, and from twenty to 
thirty-five fathoms at not a mile's distance 
from it. The Islands, then, never extended 
ftrth» into the sea; and what has been ra- 
vaged from them has only tended to increase 

F 
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the distance between them, hM not to dimiiiish 
the circuit of the whole. 

From the preceding facts alone a strong^ 
presumption of the junction of some of these 
Islatids, at a remote and uncertain period, may 
fairly be entertained ; but such an opinion is 
firmly es^blished from the remaiaci of houses 
and hedges which are still occasionally dis- 
covered, after storms, in the sands connecting 
Bryher and Samson. Most of those who hare 
written on the Scilly Islands, attribute their 
present appearance to the convenient, though 
ill-defined, agency of '' some violent convidsioa 
of nature," with hints of an earthquake, a tern* 
pest, an inundation, and other *destractive 
phcBhomena, by which the Islands were teat 
asunder, lower grounds submerged, and the 
higher distorted ifito their present wild and 
irregular appearance. Thus, amongst othws, 
the learned Dr. Borlase expresses himself in 
the following manners 

**I was not without hopes,*' says he, on 
visiting Scilly, ** of finding old towns, rfd 
castles, perhaps inscriptions, and works of 
grandeur ; but there is nothing of this kind ; 
the inhabitants ai'e all new comers ; not one 
old habitation, nor any remains of Phoenician 
or Grecian art, in the ports, castles, towns, 
temples, or sepulchred. We are not to think, 
however, but thatt Scilly was really inhabited. 
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and as frequently resorted to anciCTitly, as the 
oLd historians relate. All the Islands, by the 
jreraaias of hedges, walls, and houses, con- 
tipiDtts to each other, and a number of sepul- 
chural barrows, shew that they have been fully 
cultivated and inhabited. 

'^ That these Islands were inhabited by the 
Britons," he adds, ^' is past all doubt, not only 
from thdr neighbourhood to Britain, but from 
the Dmid monuments, the several rude piUars, 
circles of stones erect, kistvaens without num- 
ber, rock basons and tolmens, all monuments 
common in Cornwall and Wales, equal evi- 
dences ef the antiquity, religion, and original, 
of tJie (Ad inhabitants ; they have also many 
British names at present for their little islands, 
tenements, kams, and creeks, and more doubt- 
less have been foi^otten, or jostled out by 
Hiodam ones. 

** How came these inhabitants, then, it may be 
asked, to vanish so, as that the present have 
no pret^isions to any affinity, or connection of 
9ny kind, either in blood, language, or cus- 
toms ? How came they to disappear, and 
leave so few traces of trade, plenty, and arts, 
and np posterity that we can hear of, behind 
them ? 

^ Two causes of the extinction of the old 
inliabitants, theur habitations, and works of 
peace, war, and rdigion, occur to me; the 

F 2 
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gradual advances of the sea, and the sudden 
submersion of the land. The sea is perpetually 
preying upon these little' islands, and leavea 
nothing where it can reach, but the skeleton, 
the bared rock." 

** To account for these alterations," he says 
in another place, " the gradual advances and 
slow depredations of the sea will not suffice ; 
we must therefore either allow that these lands" 
(i. e. those now buried in the sands ) ^* since 
they were cultivated and built upon, have sunk 
so much lower than they were before, or we 
must allow, that since these lands were fenced 
in and cultivated, and the houses built and 
other works raised, which are now under 
water, the whole ocean has been raised as to 
its surface sixteen feet and more in perpen- 
dicular height; which latter supposition will 
appeai«to the learned without doubt much the 
harder of the two. I condude therefore** says 
he, ^* that these Islands have undergo&e some 
great catastrophe; and besides the apparent 
fiiminution of their islets by sea and tetnpestf 
must have suffered greatly by a subsidence of 
the land, ( the common consequence of earth- 
quakes) attended by a sudden inundation in 
those parts where the above-mentioned ruins, 
fences, mines, and other things of which we 
have no vestiges now remaining, formerly 
stood. This inundation probably destroyed 
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many of the ancient inhabitants, and so ter* 
rified those who suirived, and had wherewithal 
to support themselves elsewhere, that they for- 
sook these Islands ; by which means the 
people who were the aborigines, and cor- 
responded so long with the Phcenicians, 
Oreeks, and Romans, were reduced to the 
last gasp. The few poor remains of the deso- 
lation might soon lose sight of their ancient 
prosperity and eminence, by their necessary 
attention to food and raiment ; no easy acqui- 
sitions, when their low lands, ports, and towns, 
were overwhelmed by the sea." 

This hypothesis certainly is ingenious, and 
stated and maintained with great ability ; yet 
I trust I shall not be accused of temerity when 
I* own that it does not appear to me incon- 
cussible, — at least in those parts that relate to 
the '* earthquake," the '* inundation," and the 
'' great catastrophe." The Horatian law, 
'* Nee Dens intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus^'^ 
is equally applicable to philosophical investi- 
gations as to dramatic compositions ; and, 
notwithstanding the Doctor s assertion, I hope 
to prove, — or at least to establish the proba- 
bility, — ^that one primai*y, visible, and certain 
cause, in constant action for so many hundi-eds 
of yeai*s as have elapsed since the Deluge, has 
effected, or been connected with, all the 
changes which have taken place in the ap- 
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pearancis of the Scilly Islands from the time 
of Noah s Hood. 

1. England could never have been property 
described as subject to earthquakes. What 
has been felt there, of this nature, might rather 
be termed shocks of earthquakes tlum real 
visitations deserving that name. No instances 
are recorded, or handed down by traditton^ of 
hills having been overturned, or towns swal- 
lowed up, in that Island, by tiiose dreadM 
convulsions of ilature. It is probable, there* 
fore, from the laws and materials of the natu- 
ral world, that no event ever happened in any 
district of the globe, which has not been re*, 
peated, or in some manner imitated. 

2. When any submersion of the land takes 
place in consequence of an earthquake on the 
sea-coast, a cavity is formed, wide and deep, 
and filled by the surrounding water. Thus, 
in Jamaica, the old town of Port Royal is cast 
down so far, that ships drop anchor amongst 
the houses of the drowned district, and ride 
securely forty or ftfty feet above their roofs. 
In Scilly, on the contrary, the flats (as has 
been observed before) are drg at low water, 
and have never tnore than about fourteen or 
sixteen feet of water over them. 

3. The constant action of the sea, increased 
sometimes by its violent agitation during 
storms, is sufficient to explain every appear- 
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aaoe ooanected with the sands at SciUy. It 
is agreed an all sides that th^ submei^ed land 
tras originally low, — perhaps only a few feet 
dbove the level d the sea at high water. Its 
breadth, also, was probably inconsiderable, 
like that of the istkmi or necks which unite the 
, Hugh to St. Mary's, and the Gugh to St 
Agnes. During the prevalence of storms, the 
sea, iisiag higher than usual, might make a 
breach over ihoae necks, ( as it has dome twice 
at St. Mary's, and continues to do, every 
apikig tide, at St. Agnes ) when, by carrying 
away in its recess a small proportion, perhaps 
almost imp«rc^tible, from their surfaces, it 
prq>aKd the way for further attacks and more 
extensive conquests^ What was carried off at 
every ebb, was dcfiosited aloog the ^ore, or 
in front of the ravaged tracts, thus forming a 
genUe ascent for waters uiged only by the 
most moderate tides. Succeediqg storms, oc- 
curriiig in the course of many centuries, com- 
pleted the desolation of the lower lands and 
the demarcation of the Isles, by spreading the 
wreck of the different necks in those broad and 
level plains which they now present to the eye. 
This work, as I before observed, is still goiqg 
€Mi, surely though gradually, at &. Agnes ; 
and it is also to be feared that, within a few 
years ( unless timely measures are taken to 
prevent such a dreadful calamity ) St. Mary's 
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will be divided into two distinct Islands, and 
the inhabitants of Hugh Town, or at least 
those who reside in the lower part of it, will 
share the fate supposed to have befallen the 
aborigines of the off-islands."^ 

Not only the lower shores, but even the 
more elevated coasts of the islands, have cer- 
tainly suffered much, during the lapse of cen- 
turies, from the aggressions of the sea ; which, 
by undermining the soil, has strewed the mar- 
gin of the land with numerous immense stqnes, 
which were once imbedded many feet above 
the reach of the waves. Many ponderous 
blocks may still be seen jutting from the 
ground, in different pllkes, as if about to tum- 
ble at the next surge, jftdeed, the fresh ap- 
pearance of the earthy diffs sufficiently proves 
that they have not long been exposed to the 
air. Yet, on the other hand, it may be ob- 
served, that the stones and fragments of earth, 
so detached, beai* so small a proportion to 
what remains compact ; that though it is but 



* I have been informed that the sea has incroached, 
within the memory of man, over some fields at St Mary's, 
lying 'near the marshes, which are regularly oveidowed 
•very winter. If, howeyer, the banks or sea-fenees were 
properly kept np, no danger need be feared. Of their 
present miserably-dilapidated state, and the best means 
of repairing them, much more will be found in the chap, 
t^r exclusively relating to that Island. 
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reasonable to suppose that each of the islands 
formerly clothed with soil and verdure those 
beds of stones which every receding tide dis* 
covers at its base ; and that those rocky and 
dangerous points which project in so many 
directions, are but the wrecks of former little 
hills ; — yet the Islands may remain habitable 
and productive until the end of^all things. 

However, while I contend that the sea has 
been the principal ^agent in producing the 
changes that have occurred around the shores 
ofScilly; — I wish to have it understood that 
those other means which may be said to act 
generally on the surface of the earth, must be 
considered to have contributed also to thQ 
mutations which these Islands have doubtless 
undergone. Amongst those means may be 
enumerated not only the air, which wears 
away and alters the forms of even the hardest 
bodies, and the perpetual pressure of which, 
on the different substances and unequal sur- 
face of the earth, must necessarily have been 
productive of great alterations during the revo- 
lutions of centuries, — but also the continued 
change of seasons and their phoenomena, — - 
heat and cold, rain and storms^ fire and va- 
pours; by which, rocks have been shivered, 
hills wasted, vallies tilled, towns destroyed, 
the course of rivers turned, and almost every 
form and substance on the face of the earth 
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diflterted and remoddled. Hui^aa MMmra 
aieo, — ^wfaich, though comparativdly of fimall 
•ccount, are yet, by long openntkm, capable of 
effectiiig great and even uninteatkmai altera- 
tioiiB,-^-may have contributed much towarda 
changing the external appearance of the eardi 
in diflferent parts, by hewing quarries, feUing 
woods, heaping mounds^ levdhiig roads, form- 
ing bays, or other works suggested by con- 
Tenience or necessity. A mere enum^ralkw 
of those causes may probably hdp cpBJecture 
to explain the present state of the Scilly Is- 
lands, without recurring to the hypotheses* of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, which probably 
never operated to any considerable extent in 
this part of the world. 

Without presuming to speak decisively on 
the causes of the extinction of the ancient in- 
habitants of these Isles, I may yet obecarve 
that the solution of that question by Dr. Bor- 
lase and otliers, appears to me as unsatisfac- 
tory as it is melancholy. A difficulty of con- 
siderable magnitude appeal's at the oubet : — 
If the aborigines of Scilly and the Phoenician 
•traders who established themselves here, were 
totally swallowed up by an earthquake or 
drowned by an inundation — ( which yet seems 
a strange supposition, considering how much 
firm land still remains ) — must we resort to the 
same machinery to account for die disappear- 
ance of the PhcEnicians from Cornwall ? That 
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the trade in tin extended to that connty in 
very eaiiy ages, is warmly contended for, by 
many writ»8, and, in every view, is faigUy 
probable. Yet I know of no vestiges of Phis* 
Bician towns or Phcenician art in that province, 
and it would be rather over-straining an hy- 
pothesis to suppose that earthquake and inun- 
dation were there employed to exterminate all 
remains of the times of old^ as is fancied to 
have been the case in SciUy. Perhaps die ex- 
tinction of the former inhabitants of these 
Islands may be explained by the following 
supposition : The Phosnicians, imagining that 
Ihey had nearly exhausted the mineral trea- 
sures of this part of^ the world, voluntarily 
petamed to their own shores, as did the Greeks 
and Romans soon after them ; and the Danes 
and other piratical people, in their subsequent 
descents on the coasts of Scilly and Cornwall, 
might have destroyed whatever monuments of 
ancient fame they found here, — massacred 
many of the natives, — taken others captive, — 
and compelled those who escaped their bar- 
barities, to seek refuge in Britain. — I do not 
offer this as a perfect Iiypothesis, but as one 
that bears a strong face of probability, and by 
which the difficulties of that advanced by 
Borlase are evaded/ 

* The names of the present race of inhabitants of Seilly, 
are chiefly Cornish and Deyonian; and it would seem 
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From what has been stated, then, it appears, 
— ^that SciUy was never joined to Cornwall, 
though it bears a strong resemblance to that 
county in its soils and products ; — ^that great 
changes in the appearance and dimensions of 
some of the Islands have taken place since 
tliey were first known to the ancients; — ^but 
that there are not sufficient grounds for believ- 
ing that those changes were eflfected by any 
extraordinary convulsions of nature, but chi^y 
by the continued and powerful action of the 
elements, especially of the sea. 

It now remains for me briefly to notice the 
other subjects which fall under the head of 
natural history. 

The soil of Scilly, though sandy, is generally 
good, especially at St. Mary's; and, were 



that a few individuals, settling here within the la£t two 
centuries, have almost peopled the wbole of the inhabited 
Islands. Of the name of Jenkin there are, altogether, 
about forty families ; of EUis, thirty-five families ; Hid^ 
thirty; Pendar, twenty-seven; Woodcock, twenty-five; 
Odger, twenty ; Ashfard, seventeen ; Webber, twelve; and 
Gibson, eight families. One half of the inhabitants of 
St. Agnes are of the same name — Hicks, One quarter 
of those of Tresco, and one third of those of Brther, 
are called Jenkin, Above one fourth of those of St. 
Martin's, have tlie surname, EUis; and another fourth, 
that of Ashford. Samson has only two names amongst 
seven families. At St. Mary's, of course, a much greater 
diversity of cognominations prevails. 
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proper means adopted, and suitable encou- 
ragement giren for inclosing and cultivating 
land, that Island would supply agricultural 
produce sufficient for the maintenance of dou- 
ble the amount of its present population. I 
have seen many acres which have not been 
inclosed more than two years, in the first of 
which they produced excellent crops of pota- 
toes, and in the second, very fine barley. Con* 
siderable expence, however, must be incurred 
in breaking up a piece of ground, and clearing 
the stones which are generally strewed over 
its sur&ce ; but these again are serviceable for 
building cottages or out-houses, and making 
hedges, some of the latter of which, in Scilly, 
have more the appearance of fortifications than 
of fences. 

The Ofi*-Islands are not so prolific as St. 
Mary's, and, in the most firuitful seasons, sel- 
dom produce more than is sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants for two-thirda 
of the year : But ^riculture on most of those 
Islands, might well be extended ; and, indeed, 
has been extended iji the course of the last 
two years, in some degree. At Tresco, while 
there are not above five hundred acres of 
ground in cultivation, about six hundred acres 
still lie waste ; two-thirds of which, at least, 
are capable of improvement. What gromid is 
cultivated at Scilly, is never suffered to Uq 
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fallow, and is further impoverished by being 
insufficiently manured. The principal dress- 
ing is sea- weed. The implements of hus- 
bandry used in SciUy are much the fiwne as 
those of Cornwall, but nuther of womse con- 
slniction. 

The chief vegetable productions of Scilly 
are wheat, barley, rye, pillas, aad pot^es. 
The latter we of very supmor quality to most 
in England, whither considerable quantities of 
them are annually exported, as wdl as to 
Gibmlfcar, and the West Indies. Most kinds 
Off vegetables, common in Ei^and, grow here» 
Hs weU as fruits and flowers. Various physi- 
cal and fragrant herbs, especially such as are 
found ia Cornwall, grow wild on several of the 
Islands. The sea-poppy, — a plant much es- 
teemed for many medicinal virtues, — ^is found 
here in great abundance, The samphire is of 
peoiliar excellence. Garlick is nmch culti- 
vated, although it also grows wild. The 
eringo, or sear holly, is very plentiful; and 
cuaomile is abundaiM; on most of the hills and 
downs. 

Blac}& cattle are small; and the flesh, in 
general, is not of so fine a grain as in England, 
nor will it bear salting so well ; hut the qua- 
lity of the meat, of course, depends much on 
the food of the animal, which, in the Off-Ia- 
.lands, consist in a great measure of sea- weed ! 
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Tbehwses are small, and generally poor, thek 
chief food being the fiirze which they find on 
the hills, and which they carefully braise with 
the fore-hoof before manducation : Yet I 
haTe be^i assured that both cows and horses, 
by custom, acquire such a relish for these 
peculiar and piquant articles of food, that they 
pine when deprived of them ! Many cattle, 
however, actually die in the winter, especially 
on the Off-Islands, through hunger. 

The sheep are of a peculiar breed, similar 
to some that I hare observed on the Western 
Islands of Scotland ; they are smaU, but high 
on the hinder l^s, with long, thin, ragged 
tails. The mutton is oftan very sweet. Of 
hogs there are great numbers on all the prin- 
dpsl Islands ; but such of those animals as 
bdong to the poor are in general fed on ore- 
weed, limpets, &c. which gives the flesh a dis- 
s^eeable redness, and a very unpalateable, 
fishy taste. There are no hares on the Islands, 
nor are rabbits so» plentiful as formerly. 

Poultry, of different kinds, may be obtained 
here occa^onally, but generally in a small and 
lean state. A goose seldom weighs more than 
five pounds and a half, and other fowl are in 
proportion.' Wild fowl of all sorts resort here 

' For the prices of the different articles of food, see the 
Chap, on St Mary's, Part II. 
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in great plenty during the winter; and th&re 
are numerous land and sea-birds on the dif- 
ferent Islands, including curlews, gulls, gan- 
nets, herons, herinshaws, looms, merricks, sea* 
pies, &c. Wild geese and swans frequent 
these Isles also in winter. Of land-birds there 
are linnets, gold-finches, thrushes, black-birds* 
larks, lapwings, cuckoos, sparrows, snipes^ 
woodcocks,' plovers, widgeons, partridges, 
teals : crows, kites, hawks, owls, &c. but the 
choicer sorts of birds are scarce. The puffin, 
once so plentiful on these Islands, is now sel- 
dom found. (It is here, as in Cornwall, called 
the pope ! ) 

The fish are numerous in species, large in 
size, and excellent in flavour; but by no 
means so plentifiil as formerly. The chief fish 
found near the Islands are turbot, cod, ling, 
sole, mackarel, plaice, mullet, hake, poUuck, 
whiting-polluck, eel, and pilchard. The con- 
ger-eels are very large and heavy. There are 
■ -■-■'-- ■ • , , , .. .^ 

V A singular circumstance has been remarked with res- 
pect to these birds, which, during the prevalence of strong 
gales in a direction varying from East to North, are gene- 
rally found here before they are discovered in England, 
and are first seen about the Eastern Islands and the neigh- 
bouring cliffs. May not this circumstance tend to eluci- 
date the enquiries of the natnraltst relative to their migra^ 
tion ? On their arrival at Scilly they are mostly in an 
e3Ll)»nfit<id state, and fly low. 
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also numerous kinds of smaller fish caught 
and salted by the natives for Winter-consump- 
tion ; such as bass, wrass, chad, scad, smelts, 
sprat, brit, bame, cuddle^whistlers, &c. These 
are included by the Islanders under the general 
name of rock-fish. Several sharks, of a small 
size, have been found near the Islands during 
the Summer- montlis of the last few years. 
Numbers of porpoises are commonly seen in 
the sounds in blowing weather. — Of the tes- 
taceous kinds are craw-fish, lobsters, crabs, 
shrimps, periwinkles, and limpets. There are 
but few muscles, and no oysters, at Scilly. 

Neither viper, adder, toad, or other veno- 
mous creature is to be found here ; but there 
are many rats ( chiefly of the black kind ) on 
the OfT-Islands, and mice at St. Mary's. Some 
authors have mentioned cock-roaches as plen- 
tiful in Scilly, but I have never been able to 
see one; and I believe that the species, if it 
ever existed here, is nearly extinct. 

The air, being strongly impregnated with 
saline effluvia, is peculiarly brisk and health- 
ful ; but (judging from my own experience ) 
I believe that strangers may find it productive 
of heaviness in the head and eyes, — causing 
what is called a swimming in the former, and 
weighing down the latter as if to sleep. I 
know of no disease or complaint which may 
be noticed as prevalent in the Islands,, or 

G 
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peculiar to them ; yet I have observed different 
degrees o{ amentia iti rather numerous subjects. 
The natives are generally healthy, strong, and 
long-lived. Fourscore years may be taken 
as the average term of life here ; but it is a 
melancholy statement, which I have frequently 
heard, and believe to be correct, that for 
one man who dies a natural death, nine are 
drowned!** 

The climate of Scilly is very mild ; in proof 
of which it may be sufficient to state that an 
Apierican aloe, in the garden of the Lieut. 
Governor, in the Garrison, has blossomed in 
the open air. It is never so cold here in 
winter, nor so hot in summer, as in England- 
Frosts seldom happen unless in a perfect 
calm, and a thaw generally takes place two 
or three hours after sunrise. Snow never lies 
on the ground more than two or three days. 
Generally speaking the weather, here, is very 
dry throughout the year, and much more so 
than in ComwalL Here being no mountains 



^ Many distressing bstances of this kind occurred daring 
the long prevalence of stormy weather at the close of 
1821. None of the Island boats, even of the largest class, 
is decked ; — hence the irruption of a heavy sea is almost 
a sure token of instant destruction. The large sloop sails, 
also, so generally adopted, are incompatible with a duo 
regard to safety in the Winter seasoiu 
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to attract the clouds, there is consequently 
but little rain. £yen when the showers at 
Penzance have been described as floods* not 
a drop has fallen here. This great drought 
is in some measure unfiriendly to agriculture, 
the lightness of the soil requiring frequent 
showers. The sultry heats of summer ajre 
assuaged and tempered by the cool and salu* 
brious breezes which arise from the sea on 
every side, bearing health and vigour on their 
winds. Perhaps the time will come, in Scilly's 
better days, when it shall have received the 
numerous improvements of which it is capable, 
when these Islands shall be preferred to 
foreign shores by those who, in quest of 
Jbealth and renovation, have been accustomed 
.to look to a long and expensive voyage to 
a distant land.' 

It must be confessed that in the summea: 
months the air is rendered disagreeable, es- 
pecially to strangers, by the effluvia arising 
jGrom.the burning of sea weed for making kelp, 
the smell of which is highly offensive. But 
much of the present inconvenience might be 
obviated by a regulation enforcing the burning 
of weeds only on those sides of the Island 
opposite to the wind, so that the smoke might 
.-be carried off to seft. On this subject, more 
will be found in a succeeding portion of this 
.work. (See Chap.V.) 

G 2 
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^ Water is rather scarce, especially such as is 
desirable for drinking. There are no streams, 
and but few springs, in any of the Islands ; 
yet there are some good wells in St Mary's 
and large ponds in Tresco, Bryher, and St. 
Agnes. The inhabitants are very careful in 
saving rain-water for domestic purposes, but 
in summer very little rain falls here. Perhaps 
by clearing out old wells, and sinking others, 
a more abundant supply of that useful element 
might be obtained. There are no chalybeate 
springs in the Islands. 

In the evenings and nights of autumn, a 
beautiful phenomenon may be observed in the 
seas around Scflly, the waters of which, when 
disturbed by the plashing of the oars in row<- 
ing, twinkle with great rapidity and uncom- 
mon brilliance. Whether these coruscations 
proceed from marine animals or plants, or 
from a property in the water itself, is a point 
on which naturalists are not agreed, and 
which, indeed, does not appear easy of solu- 
tion. The effecty however, of these luminous 
appearances is peculiarly plea:sing. 

The fine sand with which the roads and 
many other parts of the Islands are covered, 
is particularly inconvenient. In the summer 
it dazzles the eyes by its incessant glare : In 
winter, behig furiously blown in the face by 
the boisterous gales prevalent in that season^ 
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it stings like a nettle. This sand, and the 
spray of the sea, are also very injurious to 
woollen cloaths, especially black, and to hats, 
which they render brown and rusty in a short 
time. Most of the Gentlemen on the Islands, 
therefore, wear straw hats or cloth caps in 
summer. 

The winds here are generally fresh, and 
often violent. By those who have kept jour- 
nals it has been found that not more than six 
days of perfect calm occur in the course of a 
year. During one half of the year the wind 
blows from Westerly points, that is say, be- 
tween South -West and North -West; and 
these vnnds are generally strong. Storms 
often arise almost suddenly, and last long; 
and the inhabitants, having no protection of 
trees, nor aught that might intercept their 
i?iolence, feel their effects very sensibly. Yet 
in summer the appearance of the sea and sky 
is delightful ; and the view of the sun, slowly 
sinking in the Western wave at the utmost 
verge of the horizon, is calculated to excite 
feelmgs of the purest pleasure and the most 
sublime devotion.^ 



I Perhaps the Reader will excuse the foUowiag attempt 
to convey some idea of this interesting sight, in a manner 
tliat may be thought more agreeable to the sibject 
the nnrarnished details of prose. 
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SUNSET AT SCILLY. 



I. 

Mj soul is fall of splendoar! and mine «ye,— 

(O'erpowVed and dazzled with excessive light )>- 
Shrinks back, some mildly-soothing point to spy 

Amidst the silver-spangled robe of Night 
11. 
For I have seen— ( whilst, wide around, the spray 

In folds incessant joyed the shores to lave;) 
The glorions Potentate that rales the day, 

Wheel his bright chariot down th' Atlantic ware. 
III. 
Hence» —though I long, by varied toils oppressed. 

Have ceased to wake the harp's neglected string;— 
Again the kindling ardour fires my breast, 

And all within me bids me soar and shig. 
IV. 
Bat O I what music can such throbs impart 

Through the dull channel of the sordid ear. 
As that which tiiriUs and fills th' expanded heart,— 

Struck up by light, and sung by ev'ry sphere! 
V. 
Yet wake, my haipl — awake a solemn strain; — 

( Such strain may such a subject best beseem ; ) 
And charm — if aught can charm — my present pain, 

With fiights descriptive, suited to the theme. 

VI. 

The west-wind rippled the dilating surge, — 
(A shivered mirror I) and disturbed the glare 

That, when no gales old Ocean's bosom urge. 
Settles in vast and dazzling richness there. 
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VII. 

Before me smiled the wide-eipaoded mwxr-^ 

Cpnc^aliiig snarefl aod death ! — ^like worldly «miles I-* 
Andy—dotting thick the azure-tinted plain, — 

On either side, brown rocks and swelling Xsles* 
VJII. 
Above, amidst the pnre cendean bine. 

Light, silken clouds, in forms fantastic bent. 
Displayed, to fond Imagination's view. 

Bright Isles and rocks, to sfud the Ornament I 
IX. 
The sun was in his strength : Though oft enshrined 

Midst those fine folds, in varied beauties bright,-^ 
Oft, through the slender texture, unconfined. 

Streamed the ful) blase of Eve's empurpbd Ught* 
X. 
He looked not on the Earth: — His slanting ray^ 

Upward directed, only sought the sky: 
Earth had no charms to woo his longer slay ;-— 

Beauty had fixed her 'witching seat on high: 
XL 
There, o'er the realms of majesty and grace* 

She reigned confessed ; and, through the ethereal aeene^ 
The eye of Contemplation well might trac^ 

Whatever was lovely, glorious, or serene. 
XII. 
The lucid masses, tinted by the rays 

That gave the whole o^ animated glow,-^ 
Or, burnished to the Sun's efiulgent blaae. 

Or with soft blushes tinged their wreaths of SAOir 1 

xin. 

And Fancy saw on each a genial sprite,— 
(To Virtue ministrant) — with airy tone 

Of mimic harp, chaunting the praise of Light 
In strains to all but Virtue's few, unknown. 
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XIV. 

Descending on his brigbt, celestial way. 

The Monarch of the day stood o'er the ware ; — 
The conscious water reddened to his ray. 
And heaved on high, his chariot-wheels to lare ! 
XV. 
And- now, as, touching the horizon's verge, 

The brilliant Orb, lingVing with fond delay. 
Prepared beyond its limits to immerge, - 
And light and heat to other lands convey ;-« 
XVI. 
The congregating vapours, gathering round. 

Curtained the glowing bosom of the West, — 
As if by fond, officious duty bound 
To guard the spot that led him to his rest! 
XVII. 
. Eaeh instant, novel tints, that kindly beamed, — 
Darting obliquely through each silken fold, — 
A mingled fay of warmth and lustre streamed,— 
Oracimf their crimson skirts with living gold ! 
XVIII. 
Majestic and serene — as Saints descend 

The silent precincts of the hallowed grave,— 
I saw hia disk its parting beam extend. 
Then, placid sink beneath the thrilling wave !— 
XIX. 
Emblem, how just !— the Sun again shall rise, — 

Again shall charm creation with his ray;— 

The Saint shall re-appear! — ascend the skies. 

And shine amidst die blaze of endless day t 
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Chapter IV. 

•F THE CIVIL, MILITARY, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
SCILLY ISLANDS. 

ScUly not a part of the Duchy of Cornwall 
by authority. — Grant of the Islands by 
WUliam III. to Lord Godolphin. — Powers 
of the Lord Proprietor. — Civil and Military 
command of the Islands not always held by 
the satne Person. — The Duke's Council^ or 
Twelve Men^ /unv chosen. — Clianges in the 
constitution of this Court. — Tfie Lord Pro* 
prietor the civil and military Governor. — 
Whimsical awards of the Court. — Present 
Military Establishment. — Revenue Depart- 
ment. — Ecclesiastical state of t/ie Islands. — 
Secular Canons appointed here by Edward 
III. Chapels built on most if the Islands 
after the Reformation. — One Clergyman only 
resident at Scilly till lately. — Missionarier 
and Schools of the Society for Promoting^ 
Christian Knowledge. 



It has before been stated that if Scilly apper- 
tains to the Duchy of Cornwall, it is rather by 
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favour than by authority, as it does not appear 
by any records to have ever been so annexed. 
By the several grants extant, the Islanders are 
" subject only tp the laws of their own Court 
of Civil Judicature, in all matters of debt, tres- 
pass, or property in dispute ; the High-Sheriff 
for the County of Cornwall having no autho- 
rity in Scilly," says Heath, " except by per- 
mission of the Lord Proprietor thereof."' 

In the year 1698, King William the third 
granted to Sidney Lord Godolphin all those 
His Majesty's Islands, territories, and rocks* 
commonly called the Isles of SciHeif, with all 
sounds, harbours, and sands within the circuit 
of the said Isles ; and all lands, tenements, 
meadows, pastures, grounds, feedings fishings, 
fishing places, mines of tin, lead, and coals, 
and all profits of the same, and fiill power to 
dig, work, and mine in the premises ; and also 



* Yet at present the Cornish Magistrates of the hundred 
of Penwith claim and exercise a jurisdiction over the 
Islands, and to their adjudication most of the disputed 
quevtions in cases of wreck and salvage are referred, 
though at great inconvenience to the parties whoae per- 
sonal attendance is in such cases required. Some of tho 
Attomies, too, of the neighbourhood of Penzance, adopt 
a summary method of recovering ^mall debts from the 
poor . Islanders, by subjecting tiiem to the visitation of % 
bailiff, and the misery and ezpence of a prooeeding bj 
diMrtu. Xhis requires I'egulation* 
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all the marshes, void grounds, woods, under- 
woods, rents, reversions, services, and all other 
profits, rights, commodities, advantages, and 
^noluments within the said Isles; and a 
moiety of all ship- wreck, the other moiety to 
be received by the Lord High Admiral. The 
King also granted all his Liberties, Franchises^ 
Authorities and Jurisdictions, as had before 
been used in the said Islands ; and full power 
to hear, examine, and finally determine all 
plaiftts, suits, matters, actions, controversies, 
contentions, and demands whatever, moved or 
depending between party and party inhabiting^ 
the said Isles. ( All heresies, treasons, matters 
touching life, or member of man, or title of 
land; and also all controversies and causes 
touching ships, and other things belonging to 
the H^h Court of Admiralty, always ex* 
cepted.) To hold to the said Lord Godolphin 
for a term of eighty-nine years, ( from the year 
1700 to 1798) at the annual rent of forty 
pounds; the grant to be void at the King's 
pleasure, if the rent should be unpaid two 
months after due. It was further granted that 
the said Sidney Lord Godolphin might receivf) 
yearly, at the King's price, one last of gun- 
powder (paying ready money for the same); 
and that the said Lord, his executors and as- 
signs, might take up and press his and their 
own tenants, tinners, and servants, to serve 
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the King under the said Sidney Lord Godol- 
phin, his executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, within the said Islands, territories, and 
rocks, in time of war. It was also covenanted 
that the said Lord Godolphin should not 
alienate or dispose of his Lease without the 
consent of^ His Majesty or his successors. 
The King's ratification declares that notwith- 
standing any misrecital or non-recital of the 
articles contained in the former leases of 
Elizabeth, James the Firsts and Charles the 
First, it was His Majesty's pleasure that all 
and singular the rights and privil^es thereof 
should be continued unto the said Sidney 
Lord Godolphin. 

I have been the more particular in making 
this abstract of the grant of King William, 
because I understand it is tlie model of that 
now held by the Duke of Leeds. 

It would appear from this, according to 
what Heath has before observed, " that these 
Islands are under an Admiralty Jurisdiction ; 
and that the Lord Proprietor, for the time 
being, is empowered to erect a court of civil 
judicature for hearing ^and determining all 
plaints suits, trespasses, controversies, tumults^ 
&c. And, by virtue of his power given, can 
deligate his authority, by assigning a Magis- 
trate to preside over that court, reserving his 
judgment in appeals." This is also agreeable 
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to the opinion of Counsel, for Mr. Green, 
whom the late Francis Lord Godolphin was in 
the habit of consulting on the business of these 
Islands, says, in one of his letters ( dated 2l3t 
March, 1759) "As you are the sole Pro* 
prietor of these Islands, the inhabitants are 
your tenants, and claim your protection as 
such. I also think that the power given to 
you by the Crown, and by you delegated to 
the Council, ( consisting of twelve men ) suf- 
ficiently authorizes them to hear and determine 
controversies and disputes." It is, however, 
to be r^etted, that the power of the Council 
do not appear sufficiently established to enable 
them to administer justice in every case, and 
there has long been a jealousy between those 
executing the civil and the military functions, 
as to pre-eminence in the Council of Twelve. 
" The Governors having the military power," 
says Heath, " were not always Proprietors, 
holding the civil jurisdiction, for Major Ben- 
nett was Governor of Scilly while the present 
£arl of Godolphin^ was only Proprietor : His 
Lordship thinking this an infiingement on his 
authority, had a commission as Governor^ 
bearing date July 7, 1733, and has been Go- 
vernor, and Proprietor of the Islands evar 
since." Application was made to his Lord* 

H This was written in the year 1760. 
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flfaip, in 1736, for the estabUshment of the civii 
power ta the Isiands ; and in the course of die 
. con^spondence to which this subject gave 
rise, it appeared; That Sir Francis Godol- 
phin, when Proprietor of these Idands, vested 
the civii power in twidve inhabitants, to whom 
He gave proper instructions ; but that these, a« 
weii as the other ancieiit records of the cowU 
had been lost : — ^That the Governor had, fiiom 
time to time, assisted the common-council of 
the Islands in determining such matters as were 
l«Fongkvt before them : — ^That the courts where- 
on causes were tried and determined, were 
held in tthe name of the Earl of •Godolf^dn, 
as lessee of the Crown. That in case of the 
tdeath of any member of the council, two of 
ihe pnncipsd inhabitants of the Island of St. 
Mary's were pot in tnomination to supply the 
deficiency, one of <whom was elected by a 
majority of the members. No oath of office 
was formerly taken, but the council had re- 
jcently adopted one of their own accord, the 
mature of which was, to bind themselves to 
"vote 4o the best of itheir judgment in all cases 
.brought before them. In a subsequent .decla- 
ration ( 1739 ) it was stated that the civil 
power of these Islands, under Lord Godol* 
phin, had been from time immemorial for his 
Majesty's service, and .for the well-governing, 
peace, and safety of the inhabitants, and was 
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lodged in the commanding officer and the 
twelve men for the time being. 

In consequence of the death of Lord Go- 
dolphin, the commandant of the garrison, in 
a memorial dated April 26th, 1766, declares 
the " council prorogued, if not dissolved," 
until confirmed anevir by I^ord Godolphin's 
successor, and recommends it to the members 
to state their circumstances to his Lordship. 
Tliis they did, and another long and fatiguing 
correspondence ensued, which those who are 
curious in such matters may find faithfully re- 
corded by Mr. Troutbeck. The result was, 
that his Lordship, by a writing da:ted the 10th 
of June, in the same year, confirmed ai^d es- 
tablished, (as far as his powei* extended) unto 
the twelve men, or Common coimcil, of St. 
Mary's, all their ancient rights, privileges, and 
customs. The commandant declined tp act 
as president, and, in consequence, no business 
was for a long time transacted. This waa 
stated to the Lord Proprietor by the council^ 
in a letter dated December 3rd, 1787, in which 
they also prayed to be put on a more sure and 
permanent establishment; — ^to be indemnified 
for their acts that were not inconsistent with^ 
or contrary to, the known laws and statutes of 
the realm; — and to receive instructions for 
their guidance in case any future commanding 
officer of the garrison should not chuse to act 
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as president of the court. In 1769 his Lord- 
ship sent a summary if not an expeditious 
answer to the petition of the council, by ap- 
pointing John Mitchell, gentleman, his steward 
on the Islands, president of the council in the 
absence of Captain Graeme, the military com- 
manding officer before mentioned, and the 
business of the court proceeded as before. 

'^ In consequence of some complaints against 
the partial proceedings of the council-men, who 
were all near related to each other," says 
Troutbeck, ** Lord Godolphin thought proper 
to dissolve the council, and appointed others 
to have the administration of justice, who were 
not connected with the natives either by affi- 
nity or consanguinity, that all culprits might 
.meet with the due reward of their deeds, and 
that insolence, which was come to a great 
height, might be suppressed." Of this council 
the commander resident of the garrison was 
appointed president. 

On the death of Lord Godolphin, in 17d6» 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, his successor, 
(now Duke of Leeds) appointed another coun- 
cil, and constituted Lieutenant Colonel Daw- 
son, its president. 

In 1791, His Grace the Duke of Leeds, 
being then at Scilly, added two members to 
fill up the vacancies then in the council, aud 
appointed Thomas Phillips, esq. his Grace's 
steward, deputy-president. 
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From what has already been stated, as well 
as from the constitution of subsequent courts 
down to the present time, it appears that the 
Duke of Leeds, as Governor of Scilly, holds 
there both a civil and military authority ; and 
the resident Lieutenant Governor, or military 
commandant, has generally acted in the same 
two-fold capacity. The court at present ex- 
isting is composed of the military commanding 
officer, the Agent of the Duke of Leeds, his 
Grace's resident chaplain, the collector of 
customs, the comptroller, and ^seven other in- 
habitants of St. Mary's. The court holds its 
sittings on the last Saturday in every month. 
Although offences which, by the common law 
are punishable with transportation, or even 
with a still severer penalty, have sometimes 
been tried here ; yet the only punishments in* 
flicted by the court are fine, whipping, and 
imprisonment; to which was formerly super- 
added the ducking stool, for refractory and 
obstreperous females.^ 



* Some of the sentences awarded by former courts on 
different offenders (extracted from the industrious front* 
beck) may, perhaps, excite the reader's smile : 

1. '* January 28th, 1712. Ann Holiday was accused 
of stealing out of the house of Mr. Thomas Smith, sundry 
articles, which were found in her possession. It waa 
ordered that she should be bound to the common whip* 

H 
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Aldioagh tike agent of the Duke of Leeds 
Mjoya jttrifldiGtia& as a local magistrate, he 

pii«-|H»t, nsd tliere receive f»riffimr t$ripe$f wlucli 
frd^r," be vjery ccM>Uy adds, " idoj execuitd^f 

2. '' February 13th, 1713. An order of the oooncil 
was given out, te prohibit all masters of ships or boats 
to import any xtmngen to $e(tle kere^ or to carry any perwom 
fipom tkme Mmuk, under the penalty of ien pMHMb"/ 

1. «' Jtavary 21tht 17t4. Thomas Barks, a soldier^ 
W2^ accused and found guilty of fordbh/ breaki$i§ tpto thm 
kouse of Jtian Legg, in the night, and eommittinff a rape em 
her body: for which the eouncil ordered him — to be pub' 
Uckly whipped'* at 

4. ** October 29di, 1720. Bobert Mac Lkneric com- 
plained against John Tregear, for furiously assaulting hiB^ 
il^ith a mill-stafi; breakii^ liis head, woundiog him in the 
face, and spilling his blood; which being confirmwi bj 
sufllicieDt evidence, the council having deliberately weighed 
the damages; done to him the said Robert Mac Limeric^ 
by shedding his blood, did award and order John Tregear 
to pay fain ai» ehiMinge amd eight pence / mid the lilce sura 
ta the poor of (he parish,* 

6. '' December 3Ut, 1743. Edmund Lakay wMjimed 
one shiling, for behaving rudely and siMarts^ before the 
court"! 

6. '' July 2ad, 1744. Two women being accused of 
disorderly practices, were sentenced bv the court to be 
ducked ai the quay-head, and purified in salt water^ ! 

7. •• September 24th, 1757. James Child was accused 
by James Thomas, of fraudulently taking one of his sheep, 
which by strong circumstances appeared to be true. The 
court recommended the parties to settle the matter between 
ibemsehes. Mid James Child agreed to pay James Thomas 
B«M shlOiAgs for the sheep. The said James CkiM wa» 
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has not the power of commitment to any of 
the prisons in £ngland. It would be neces-* 
sary, therefore, in cases of murder or other 
capital offences, that the accused should be 
taken to Penzance, and committed to the 
county jail by the Cornish justices. — The 
want of au established and well-deiined civil 
pow«- at Scilly, is extremely inconvenient to 
ah classes of the inhabitants, and highly de- 
serving the attention of the Government and 
the L^slature. 

The military command of the Islands appears 
to be in the appointment of the Commander in 
Chief of the army. The present establishment 
at St. Mary's consists of a lieut. governor 
(holding the rank of major general, ) a master 
gunner, and four other gimners. There are 
also two or three aged seijeants residing in 
the garrison. The store-keeper and barrack- 
master were lately reduced, under the existing 
system of military retrenchment. — ^There are 
no soldiers doing duty on the Off- Islands. 

In the revenue department there are a col- 

judg€d Uf ike eomrt, imeapahk of keepkuf umg jSre-«rM«, cr 
a^y other offensive weapons in hit hou$e, during the present 
war ; and that he shall be careful to go into the garrison 
whenever the warning-gun shall be fired, and if be neg- 
lects, he it immediately to be taken into custody ^ and med 

««— A TBAITOR**!!! 

— << Ohet jam tatit ett!^ 
ii2 
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lector of the customs ( who is also agent to 
the Trinity House for St Agnes' Light) a 
comptroller, survey w, an officer of excise, &c. 
There is also a preventive water guard estab- 
lished on the five principle Islands, consisting 
of an inspecting Commander (holding also the 
rank of captain in the Royal Navy) five chief 
officers or sitters, and about thirty other men, 
provided with suitable boats, watch-houses^ 
arms, &c. for the prevention of smuggling, 
which was formerly carried on to a great 
extent on these Islands. 

From ;^hat has been advanced in a pre* 
ceding chapter, it appears that, whatever be 
the civU constitution of these Islands, the 
ecclesiastical authority in them has been held, 
fi*om the time of Athelstan, by the Bishops 
of Exeter, by whom the powers granted fipom 
the Crown to the abbots of Tavistock, in 
SciUy, were confirmed. The Islands, how- 
ever, have neither episcopal nor archidiaconal 
visitation, nor does the rite of confirmation 
appear to have been at any time administered 
to the natives.'' — A brief historical retrospect. 



* I have great pleasure, however, in being enabled to 
state that the present learned and pious Bishop of Exeter 
(Dr. W. Carey) has personally signified to me his Lord* 
sfaip^s intention of visiting this part of his Dioeese at aa 
early period. 
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in addition to what has already been inci- 
dentally mentioned, may serve to explain the 
origin, and to account for the existence, of 
many of the anomalies in the spiritual affaurs 
of Scaiy. 

The possessions and influence of the monks 
on these Islands, have before been mentioned. 
By a grant of Edward the Third, agreeable 
to a petition presented to that monarch from 
the abbot and convent of Tavistock, two 
secular canons, or chaplains, were appointed 
to perform divine service at Scilly, during the 
time of war, instead of the two monks by 
whom that duty had previously been dis- 
charged. On the suppression of monastic 
institutions by Henry the Eighth, it is pro- 
bable that those secular chaplains were re- 
called to England, About thirty years after- 
wards, the Islands were granted by Elizabeth, 
on lease to the honourable Francis Godolphin, 
by whose descendants most of the present 
chapels or churches were built. But it does 
not appear that any clergyman of the reformed 
Church was engaged for any other Island than 
that of St. Mary's ; where, it would seem, the 
administration of the rites and ceremonies of 
the church were exclusively performed.* Even 

*This is expreuly asserted by Trontbeck, who says, 
" Formerly the Lord-Proprietor's chaplain was the only 
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when Heath's account of Scilly was printed 
( A.D. 1750 ) there was no other clergyman 
on the Islands than a chaplain at St. Mary's 
who, however, had neither institution, induc- 
tion, nor visitation, from the Bishop; holding 
his appointment at the will of the Lord Pro- 
prietor, and receiving the keys of the church 
from his agent. The Off- Island churches 
were only supplied by four of the native fisher- 
men, who were appointed by the agent to read 
prayers and sermons agreeable to the doctrines 
of the Church of England. 

At present the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge employs two clergymen here, 
one of whom resides in the Mission House, at 
Tresco, and the other on St. Mary's. When, 
through the prevalence of storms, or other 



clergyman upon all the Islands, which was attended with 
great inconvenience in many respects, particularly to the 
inhabitants on the off-islands, who were then obliged to 
bring their children over sea to St Mary's church to be 
baptized, and many times at the risk of their liTes.** This 
information, however, is only of comparatively receut 
date : — Leland notes a melancholy disaster which hap* 
pened a little before his own time, through this means. 

" The Isle of St Agnes/* says he, " was desolatid by 
this chaunce, in recenti hominum memoria. The hole num- 
bre almost of t hoosholds that were yn this Isle, eame te 
a marriage or a fest into St. Mary Isle, and going home- 
warde were all drownid." 
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caeses, thtise mtsfeioniirieB ftre unable to attMd 
their t-eip^tivd chm'ch^ft, die BerHce fai pelf- 
formed there by the tlettf^ a» ilbove men- 
tioned. The Society also supports schools on 
all the principle Islands; and, by the dis- 
tribution of Bibles, Prayer-Books, and other 
religious and valuable works, has chiefly been 
instrumental in promoting that state of mo- 
rality which so eminently distinguishes the 
Islanders/ Between four and five hundred 
pounds are expended annually by the Society 
on the missions and schools here, as will be 
more particularly noticed under the accounts 
of the different Islands. 

By most of the writers on Cornish History, 
the churches at Scilly are called chapels of 
ease. But if they be so, those writers would 
do well to point out their mother church ! By 
the natives, each island is considered as a 
parish of itself. The churchwardens (of whom 
there are two on each of the five principal Is- 
lands) do not attend the Archdeacon's visita- 
tions, but are sworn in at the court of the Lord 
Proprietor. 

The tythes of the Islands are received by 
the agent on the part of the Lord Proprietor, 
in whose grant they are included. Thesur- 

' See more of this in the next chapter. 
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plice fees are paid to his Grace's chaplain, 
the minister of St. Mary's, by whom the re- 
gisters of the different Islands are k^t. 
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Chapter V. 

MaaMiers of the Scilly Islanders. — Dialects.--^ 
State of Education^ Religion^ and Morality* 
— Attachment of the Scillomans to their na^ 
tive Isles. — Their loyalty. — Affdcted Inde- 
pendence. — Superiority of their character to 
that of the English Poor. — Dress. — Em* 
ployments of the Islanders. — The process of 
Kelp-making described. — Improvements re- 
commended. — Piloting. — Skill and Enter- 
prize of the Islanders in rendering Assistance 
to Vessels in Distress. — Often inadequately 
rewarded. — Casualties attendant on this Em- 
ployment. — A Plan proposed for adjusting 
disputed Claims of Salvage^ — Hardships ex- 
perienced by the Islanders under the present 
System of Licensed or Branch Pilots. 



The inhabitants of the Scilly Islands, — 
mnch to their credit, — are distinguished in a 
very eminent manner for their civility to stran- 
gers, their behaviour to whom, is alike removed 
from the coarse rudeness of country boors in 
England, and the pert and disgusting familia* 
lity too often assumed by the lower orders in 
towns and cities. The Islanders are also re* 
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markable for speaking good English, — ^far pre- 
ferable, at least, to what is generally heard 
amongst the humbler classes of any county, at 
some distance from the metropolis. Their 
dialect may be denominated a mixture of that 
of London with a little of the idiom of the 
West country- This .excellence, perhaps, is 
in a measure owing to their frequent inter- 
course with shipping from all parts of the 
Kingdom. Yet there is one peculiarity which 
I have observed to prevail on all the Islands ; 
• — ^that of dropping the h in words beginning 
with the compound consonants thr; thus they 
call " three/' tree; ** throat,*' troat, &c, I at 
first thought this vitiated pronunciation might 
be the mere effect of individual negligence, but 
I found it generally prevailed amongst the 
common order of people throughout the Is* 
lands. They have also this singularity, dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the London 
vulgar, — that whereas the latter sound oi like 
if and call boil, bile; point, pint, &c. the 
Scillonians, on the other extreme, pronounce 
ie or % like oi, and call " pie," poy ; " line»" 
loiuy &c. I found no other striking peculiarity 
in their mode of pronunciation, which, in 
general, is very pleasing to an accurate ear.*" 



* There is, howerer, a pereepCiMe dUbreiioe in Uie din^ 
iaoU of the diffiNrenI Iflkaders. The NibsbUnto of 9t. 
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Before the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge instituted schools here, the Is* 
landers were said to have been very ignorant. 
At present there are few, if any» who cannot 
read and write ; and the general accents and 
emphases of the natives are correct and proper. 
Being provided with Bibles and Prayer Books^ 
chiefly through the liberality of the above- 
mentioned Society, their behaviour at Church 
is decent and exemplary. — To grammatical 
accuracy they are, of course, strangers. 

I do not know one instance of any eminent 
man having been born in Scilly. Indeed the 
people of these Islands seem to be wholly 
unambitious of raising themselves to eminence 
by any of those ways which have long been 
marked out as the paths of genius. Content 
with their islands, their rocks, their seas, and 
the common productions of the whole, they 
have no desire to leave the hearths and em- 
ployments of their forefathers, in pursuit of 
that airy phantom, — ^fame. 

" Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learn to stray; 

Mary's and 8t. Martin's generally speak the best English: 
Those of Tresco and Bryher have more of a Cornish pro- 
nunciation. The natives of St. Agnes are distinguished 
from those of all the other Islands by a manner of speak- 
ing very sensible to the ear, but difficult to define. Yet 
there are many exceptions to all these observationi. 
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Along the cool» sequestered rale of life 
They keep the noiseless tenor of their way." 

The Scillonians pay such attention to the 
external duties of religion, that in those Is- 
lands — ( St. Mary's and Tresco ) — where dis- 
senters have established themselves, many of 
the people, " halting between two opinions," 
repair to the meeting-house in the morniilg, — 
to Church in the forenoon and afternoon, — • 
and again to the meeting in the evening ! 

Whatever evils may be apprehended from 
such a collision of doctrines and discipline, it 
may nevertheless be expected that the fruits of 
morality should be found in those whose at- 
tention to the outward services of religion is 
so remarkable ; and it is but justice to add, 
that in this respect, the majority of the Scil- 
lonians, especially those of the Off-Islands, 
are very exemplary, although without any as- 
samption of that Pharisaic reserve, and aus- 
terity of manners, by which religion and 
virtue are pften disguised and degraded. 
Swearmg, drunkenness, debauchery, and other 
vices of the grosser kind, are very raj-ely com- 
mitted. The exceptions to these remarks have 
generally occurred at St- Mary's, the popula- 
tion of which, is as great as that of all the 
other Islands ; and where a promiscuous inter- 
course with strangers, and a lamentable waat 
of energy in the exercise of parental authority^ 
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(to say nothing of the defective state of the 
civil power) has tended in some degree to de* 
-moralize the character of the lower orders. 

It has before been observed that the people 
of Scilly are very much attached to their na- 
tive Isles. They are also loyal, in the proper 
and constitutional sense of the word* The 
same motives which teach them to '^ fear God," 
instruct them also to '' honour the King." It 
is a singular contemplation, — at a time when 
the Mother Country is almost tpm asunder 
by the conflicting opinions of whigs and tories, 
radical republicans and privileged pensioners, 
ultra Catholics and democratic Deists, — ^that 
in these Islands, — however rent and disjoined 
by the convulsions of nature, — a unanimity of 
sentiment prevails, of attachment to the eccle- 
siastical and civil pillars of the Constitution, 
which is the surest pledge of their preserva- 
tion ; and which one could wish to see more 
extensively influential in the Parent Isle ! 

By some, the Islanders have been accused 
of indolence, which, as a universal charge, is a. 
misrepresentation. If they are not, in general, 
so expeditious in manual operations as their 
fellow-subjects in England, it is not through^ 
any deficiency of mental or bodily qualities ; 
but for want of an observant eye, and a bene^ 
ficial hand, to direct, stimulate, and reward 
their exertions. Tbeir alacrity, patience, and 
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hardihood, in what may be considered their 
peculiar employment, — that of boarding and 
assistin;^ vessels in disti*ess, — afford sufficient 
refutation of a stigma so unfairly brought upon 
them. 

It has also been oliserved, — ^and the truth of 
this remark will soon strike a stranger, — ^that 
there is an affected degree of independence 
amongst the Islanders, which even the pressure 
of poverty and affliction is unaUe to subdue. 
In some instances, this sort of Spanish feelii^ 
may certainly have been carried to an excess ; 
but in these times of general corruption of 
manners, I know not whether it is not at least 
preferable to that want of shame which lately 
filled the work-houses of England with so 
many strong and able-bodied men, who would 
rather throw themselves on the parish than 
ffeek employment at a reduced rate of wages 
from what they had been accustomed to re- 
ceive in the time of national prosperity. 

Neatness of dress, particulariy on the Sab- 
bath Day, is in many instances, carried to an 
extremte, especially amongst the younger fe- 
males. It is a ludicrous contrast to see those 
wlio have been scrambling over the rocks on 
the seaHshore, on one day, without shoes or 
stockings, gathering and dryii^ ore-weed, — . 
dressed in white on the next, with straw hats, 
flying ribbands, and other articles of female 
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fiaery ! Indeed tlvey appear to prefer the em* 
ploymentB of helping y knitting, &c. to which 
they have been accastomed, to the more con* 
fined operations of domestic labour : hence 
most of the servants in the principal houses are 
procured from England, at much trouble and 
expence. The men are generally dressed in 
blue jackets ; and trowsers and their whole 
appearance is clean, neat, and becoming. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, although 
I have stated the character of the people of 
Scilly to be so fair in many respects, that I 
mean to exhibit them without imperfection. 
On the contrary, my duty, as an impartial 
writer, obliges me now briefly to state what 
are the most common faults which prevail 
amongst the Islanders. On this head, how- 
ever, I shall be very concise, as these things 
have already been much magnified by some 
who may have had an interest in depreciating 
the charact^ of the people, while scarcely 
any effort has been made, ( till lately ) to da 
them that justice to which they are entitledl 
msL the other hand. 

A common propensity, too generally diffused, 
is that of ^ideavouring to impose upon stran-* 
g»H by exorbitant charges for any little ser^ 
vices : and, in more instances than one, I have 
seen beneficence and kindness repaid by ingra-^ 
titude and insolence* But alas ! these things 
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may be seen and felt without taking a voyage 
to Scilly ! Whatever advantages have been 
fancied from general education, — gratitude, 
and humility, certainly, are not of the nwxkr 
ber. 

The amusements of the Islanders being very 
few, — an almost insatiable curiosity for some- 
thing novel is a general feature in all ranks. 
*' What news from England V is the first and 
unanimous enquiry of the crowd assembled on 
the quay, so soon as ever the packet boat 
comes ashore, and newspapers are circulated 
with great rapidity amongst all who can pro- 
cure them. But as these weekly arrivals are 
utterly insufficient to minister food to a pro^n- 
sity that requires daily and almost hourly 
indulgence, a system of eaves' dropping is 
indulged to a very vexatious extent; — the 
sanctity of domestic privacy is violated by 
talkative and perhaps lying servants, too often 
encouraged in this breach of trust by those 
whose duty it is to check every approach to. 
such a system ; — and the minutest incidents of 
social intercourse are dilated and detailed in 
every variety that misconception can imagine, 
or falsehood invent. So strong is tliis inquisi^ 
tive propensity, that I have eved known an 
instance of a clergyman being interrupted in 
the discharge of his duty by th^ bedside of 
the sick, through the patients indecorous 
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desire to know the passing incidents of the 
day!'' 

The Islanders are also of a disposition some- 
what satirical, and very fond of affixing ludi* 
crous names both to persons and things^ strong- 
ly indicative of any peculiarity of shape, size, 
habit, or disposition. In many instances, a 
child, almost as soon as it is bom, receives the 
epithet by which it is distinguished for the rest 
of its life ! Yet it is but just to add that 
this propensity to nomenclature is in general 
unaccompanied by malicious feeling. Genuine 
wit, however, does not appear to be indigenous 
to these Islands. 

The chief employments of the Islanders are» 
fishing, in all its branches ; piloting vessek in 
distress, or which might otherwise require as- 
sistance; gathering sea-weed, and preparing 
kelp for the London and Bristol markets ; and 
( in the absence of these sources of employ* 
ment, on what might be almost called their 
peculiar element) in cultivating their little 
patches of land, repairing their boats, &c. &c. 
About one hundred boats, small and large, 
have generally been employed from the dif- 
ferent Islands, in fishing and piloting, most of 
which boats have been held in shares, being 

^ See more on thii subject in the chapter relating to 
8t Mary's. I 
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the property of from three to' eight men. — ^A 
variety of circumstances, however, (which will 
be fiiUy detailed in the next chapter) lately 
combined to render all those branches of em- 
ployment unproductive to the Islanders, and 
to excite that degree of attention towards them 
which, it may be hoped, will ultimately tend 
to the improvement of their condition, and the 
advantage of the £mpu*e.. 

Some account of the manner in which those 
employments are exercised may not be unin- 
teresting to those who are not versed in insular 
affairs. And first, then, of what is called kdping. 

Kelp is defined by Dr. Johnson, " a salt 
produced from . calciiied sea- weed,*' but he 
does not mention the purposes to which it is 
applied, although he notices its preparation, 
in his Tour to the Hebrides. It is used in the 
manufacture of glass, allum and soap, of the 
former of which, it constitutes a principal in- 
gredie;nt ; and large quantities of it are annu- 
ally made in the different islands surrpundin^ 
the United Kingdom. Th^ following is the 
mode in which it is prepared at Scilly. 

During the summer months, great numbers 
of men, women, boys, and girls, are seen, at 
low water, cutting the different kinds^ of alga^ 
or ore- weed, from the rocks which are then 
uncovered by the sea, and bringing it on 
the beach. As the roc^s near the inhabited 
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Islands do not yield a sufficient quantity for 
the use of those engaged, some parties take 
boats and go to the more distant ledges, 
whence they bring back, at high water, what 
they may have procured.. I have known some 
to go to what are called the Eastern Islands, 
(which, on account of their smallness, low- 
ness, and sterility, are uninhabited during the 
rest of the year) and there erect a hut or two 
in which they have resided during the whole 
of the kelping season ;— not forgetting, how- 
ever, (with their characteristic attention to 
religious duties) to repair to the church of 
the nearest inhabited Island, on Sundays ! 
The ore -weed is thinly strewed along the 
beaches of the different Islands in which kelp 
is' prepared, for the purpose of drying it, Bnd 
rendering it more easily susceptible of the ac- 
tion of fire. Should the skies threaten rain, 
the weed is laid up in small heaps, like hay- 
cocks in England under similar circumstances. 
The kiln for burning the ore-weed, is a pit 
scooped out of the sand, of a concave form, 
being about three feet deep in the centre, and 
seven feet in diameter. The sides of the pit 
are lined vdth stones, in order to prevent the 
sand from falling into the kelp, and deteriorat- 
ing its quality. About three or four o'clock 
hi the afternoon, the kiln is usually lighted, ' 
which is done by placing a little ignited fiirze 
into the bottom of the pit, and gently strewing 
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some of the driest ore- weed on the flame^ 
which, by having the fiiel continually renewed,, 
in a short time becomes and remains a lofty 
and vivid blaze, surmomited by a column of 
snow-white smoke; which, — sometimes as- 
cending perpendicularly to the skies, — at 
others, winding slowly stround the dusky Is- 
lands, and thence expanding in shadowy va- 
pours over the deep, has a very peculiar effect, 
which is still further heightened by the num* 
ber of kilns burning at the same time on the 
different Islands, — sometimes to the amount 
of forty or fifty. 

But, how much soever the novelty of such a 
scene may amuse a stranger, he would find a 
considerable drawback from his gratification 
resulting from the vapour of the burning weed, 
the scent of which — (more offensive than tjiat 
of scorched leather, to which it has some re- 
semblance) impregnates the air for several 
miles around, and affects it for a considerable 
time after the fires have ceased. The only 
consolation to be gained while suffering fi*om 
this annoyance, is the frequent assurance that 
" it is not unhealthy ; " which, indeed, might 
easily be supposed, from a consideration of 
the nature and properties of the ingredients by 
which it is produced.*^ 

"" Althougli the " kelping season'' is generally stated at 
Scilly to be confined to the Summer months, yet in fact 
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The lighting and feeding of the kiln is gene- 
rally performed by women and children, who 

the manufacture is carried on so long as the Islanders can 
procure any weed to hum. In 1821, in consequence of 
Tast quantities of weed having heen cast ashore hy a 
succession of gales, the huming commenced at least two 
months before the stated period, and kelp continued to he 
made even so late as in the month of September 1 The 
smell, as before stated, is peculiarly offensive ; and, th^ 
smoke being driven in clouds into those houses Which lie 
in the direction of the wind, respiration becomes di^cult 
to the inmates, and the eyes and head are also affected* 
Wearing apparel, and even the articles of household fur- 
nitare, retain for a long time a strong smell of the effluvia, 
which nothi]^ but a vigorous ventilation can remove. 

When the smoke is thus driven into the town, the in- 
habitants, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, are 
obliged to shut their windows and doors, and to keep their 
houses as close as possible : But no precautions are suf- 
ficient to exclude the insidious visitant ; and there is some- 
thing so revolting in the idea of being compelled to have 
recourse to such measures, and under such circumstances, 
4IS involuntarily recalls to the mind the state of the 
Smymese during the prevalence of the plague I 

These ** miseries^** however, — ( and certainly tbay are of 
a much more serious character than the whole of those 
developed in the ** groanings" of Samuel Sensitive and 
Timothy Testy I )— might, at least in a great measure, be 
obviated, by causing the kilns to be made further from the 
town,— not suffering them to be lighted till five o'clock in 
the evening, — nor even then when the wind might blow in 
a direction towards the houses. I have, indeed been told 
that orders to the above effect, respecting the l^;hting| 
liave been given by the Duke's Court; but if sO; they are 
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also take an active part in the operations of 
carrying and drying the weed, &c. In from 
four to five hours, enough is usually burnt for 
the day. When, by the intensity of the flame, 
the mass begins to liquify, the word is given to 
^ strike the kilny' which is performed by from 
ten to fourteen men ; who, being each pro- 
vided with a kind of pitch-fork, divide into 
two parties, taking their stations on opposite 
sides of the kUn, and stir the vitrifying mass 
from side to side with great exertion for about 
seven minutes; when, (the whole being suf- 
ficiently amalgamated) it is left to cool and 
settle; being fit for exportation immediately 
after. 

A single lump or mass of kelp, formed in a 
kiln of the dimensions before specified, weighs 
from two hundred weight and a half, to three 
hundred.^ The price of Scilly kelp, for some 
years past has been about five pounds per ton 



utterly disregarded. — Last year the kilns were frequently 
kindled so early as one o'clock, and kept burning for the 
rest of the day! 

^ It is estimated, in Dr. Maccnlloofa's Description of the 
Weiiem hlatub of Scotland, that the quantity of sea-weed 
required to make a ton of kelp, is twenty four tons; 
*' hence/' as he obseryes, ** a conception of the labour 
employed in this manufacture may be formed, since the 
whole must be cut, carried, spread out, dried, and stacked, 
before it is ready for burning.'' 
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to the merchants of London, Bristol, &c. but 
each of these tons is tt^renty-one hundred 
^weight, aiid the poor islanders complain that 
the price Mrhich they receive from some of the 
merchants on die place, though nommally 
three pounds, is, in reality fyr short of that 
sum ; as, instead of being paid in money, they 
are necessitated to take up the whole, or at 
least the greater pai-t, of their portions of the 
produce of their different kilns, in grocery and 
other goods ; which certainly is directly con- 
trary to the spirit of some late Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and requires examination by the real 
friends of the people. The Islanders seldom 
get more, in a family, than from £7 to £10, 
for their labours during the kelping season. 
In 1821, however, from the peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances attending this manufacturet 
and the improvement of the prices, ( which in 
:some instances were as high as £4. 10^. per 
ton) several individuals realized £ 14 or £ 15 
by their exertions in this laborious employ«» 
ment. 

Kdp-making was first introduced into these 
Islands in the year 1684, by a Mr. Nance of 
Cornwall, who has still some descendants re- 
siding on St. Martin's. It is much to be 
regretted that, for want of proper encourage- 
ment, the produce of these islands in this use« 
fal branch of manufacture, has hitherto been 
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far short in quality and price, to that of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, the kelp of 
iivhich, during the late war, was sold for even 
fifteen pounds per ton, the manufacture haYing 
there attained all the improvements of which 
it was susceptible. More judgment and ex- 
actness than can be expected in those manu- 
ally engaged in making kelp, are necessary in 
several parts of the process, particularly in 
distinguishing the period of vitrification, when 
the act of <^ striking, " or stirring, becomes 
necessary. The appointment of propar per- 
sons to r^ulate these and other matters con- 
nected with this subject, would be a great 
advantage to the islanders.* 



* As fhe weedy after having been gaUiered, is spread on 
the beach to dry in the son for several days, it is probable 
that much of the saline matter which constitntes iu ex- 
cellence is absorbed, as well by the dews of night as by 
the heat of day. In addition to whicL inconvenience, it 
is also evident that much sand mnst thos be gathered, by 
which the quality of the kelp is deteriorated : It might 
therefore be desirable to try the effect of drying the weed 
on a paved floor, under cover, and of burning it in iron 
pans. Perhaps some improvements might result from 
experiments on the different kinds of oar-weed^ instead oC 
burning them promiscuously in one kiln, as is now prac* 
Used in making kelp. 

Since the above was written, and even so lately as the 
eommencement of the present year ( 1822 ) I understand 
fliat some persons have taken a house at Tresco, and come 
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Piloting has been mentioned as another 
flource of employment to the people of Scilly. 
But they sustain many oppressive and vexatious 
inconveniences in the exercise of this needful 
calling, which will be specified at the close 
ef this article. 

To the kelping- season, before mentioned, 
fiucceed the labours of the harvest, and other 
points of agricultural economy peculiar to the 
fall of the year. The gales of the Autumnal 
equinox, — ( the harbingers of those by which 
Scilly is pretty briskly and frequently visited 
till the return of the vernal season ) — ^make the 
falling in with these Islands, &c. an object of 
great importance to masters of ships pro* 
ceeding up either channel; and few, who are 
prudent, will choose either, to come amongst 
them, or pass near them, without a pilot. As, 
by some, Scilly is shunned, especially during 
the prevalence of boisterous weather, as a 
place fraught with imminent dangers; so, to 
ethers, especially to the masters of coasting 
vessels, it is justly considered a desirable 

menced the erection of iuitable buildings, for the purpose 
of maAtii^ kelp aU the year romuit on m improved process; 
•"-the principal feature of which is, that the sea-weed will 
be burnt as soon as it is suflBciently dry to receive the fire. 
This plan is proposed to be adopted on all the Islands, 
euid it is thought it will be found highly advantageous to 
Hie persons employed. 
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l^ace of refuge, paHncolarly when the wind 
is in an Basterly direction, as it unites the 
advantage of present safety with that of &- 
cility of egress when the wind shifts to any 
other point of the compass. So enterprizii^^ 
are the Islanders, that on the first view of 
an approaching, vessel, especially in very vio- 
lent weather, boats will put off fi*om diffoe&t 
Islands at the same time, the crews vieing 
with each other which shall first get alongside 
and offer assistance. When a fleet or othar 
great number of ships is seen off the Islands, 
the natives make use of a very expeditious 
method of tendering their services to as many 
as possible^ They launch from the shore, re* 
gardless of the weather, and crowded together 
in any manner, in some of their small open 
boats ; then, rovnng for the vessel nighest at 
hand, they get alongside as well as circum- 
stances vfiH permit; — leave a pilot in her, 
and proceed to the next; continuing to di* 
tninish their numbers in this manner, until 
only two men are left in the boat, who then 
row for the shore, and subsequently share 
with the others on a division of the gross 
amount of their exertions. 

In affording relief to vessels in imnnnent 
danger, the enterprize, skill, and fortitude of 
the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands have 
frequently been shewn in a manner which may 
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liave been equalled in some, but certainly not 
surpassed in any, part of the world. Nu- 
merous have been the instances in which, 
when vessels have been considered wholly 
hopeless by their crews, and all possibility 
of dieir preservation seemed taken away; — 
some of these intrepid men have advanced, 
at the peril of their lives, through every wave ; 
^—succeeded in reaching the objects of disr 
tress; — relieved the exhausted crews at the 
pumps, or wheresoever else might be neces* 
sary ; refitted what was wanting, as well as 
the emergency would admit ; — and succeeded 
in navigating the vessels safely, amidst winds, 
and rocks, and opposing tides, either to a 
commodious anchorage within the range of 
their own Islands, or to some convenient port 
in England. — To expatiate here on the ad<* 
vantages resulting to a Commercial Empire 
from a set of men so situated, so trained, and 
BO inclined ( after what has already been ad- 
vanced on subjects analogous) would surely 
foe superfluous. 

The two principal grounds of complaint 
alledged (not only by the islanders, but by 
every observant and impartial resident) to 
exist in this employment, must now be shewn. 
I shall b^n with that which is oldest, and 
which indeed from its great age, it might 
have been hoped, was no longer in existence. 
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It was observed by Heath, and subsequently 
stated by Troutbeck, that " the Islanderd 
expose their lives to great hazard in venturing 
off, in their small boats, at sea, to save the 
lives of their fellow-subjects and others, by 
assisting ships in distress. Sometimes," says 
the former "they save the people, together 
with the ship and cargo; sometimes the people 
only ; and sometimes part of the cargo, when 
the people and vessel are lost. But they 
are sometimes ungratefully rewarded by the 
merchants for their salvage, who, of late, 
finding a pretence for taxing some with injus- 
tice, paid the whole number short of their 
agreement." He very judiciously observes, 
in another place, that " ships being sometimes 
lost on the coast of Scilly, by the neglect or 
misconduct of the seamen, especially in bad 
weather, the merchants and some others, not 
always made acquainted with the true cause 
of these misfortunes, have an ill -grounded 
opinion of the situation of these Islands, as 
well as a blind prejudice to the disadvantage 
of the inhabitants ; not distinguishing that 
ships are as liable to be lost on many other 
parts of the English coast, if due care is not 
taken by the skilful mariner."^ 

'Heath's Account, p. 188; or, See llie same in Trout- 
beck's Survey^ p. 170. 
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That the Islanders, m exposing themselves 
for the purpose of assisting vessels in distress, 
&c. not only incur frequent and great hard- 
ships and perils, must be evident to all who 
are anywise acquainted with maritime affairs* 
But this is not all : — So frequent are the 
catastrophes occasioned by their hazardous 
calling as to have, given rise in Scilly to the 
saying before quoted,^ ** that for one man who 
dies here a natural death, nine are drowned." 
The truth of this expression, unhappily, can 
be but too well established by nine tenths 
of the families in the Islands. Orphans, 
childless parents, widowed mothers, brother- 
less females, and others, in whose breasts, 
almost ''all the charities'^ of consanguinity 
have been snapped by the terrible disasters 
of the sea, here meet the eye at almost every 
turn ; and the simple narrative of some of the 
circumstances which have been productive of 
so much devastation, might call forth a tear 
in eyes not commonly wont to be in ** the 
melting mood." 

When the nature of the services rendered 
by the islanders to vessels in distress, is con- 
sidered ; — ^when the immense risks which they 
frequently jncur, in pursuit of their object, 
are also taken into the account; every man 

f Ch« iiL p. 82, 
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possessing the common feelin^^s of justice 
which may be supposed characteristic 6t hu- 
m*anity, would surely a^ree that as ample a 
remuneration as would be consistent with the 
principles of equity, should be made to those 
intrepid men. But who is to decide what 
amiount should be called ample, without being 
exorbitant ; or who shall regulate precisely a 
table of salvors* fees with due consideration 
to every circumstance that might operate^ in 
strict justice, to their increase or diminution? 
Siich a thing is utterly hopeless, and hence the 
mistakes that frequently arise between owners, 
captains, and salvors, in settling disputes of 
this nature. It would be highly desirable, 
therefore, if at Scilly, — (which has before been 
shewn to be under an* Admiralty jurisdiction ) 
— and at some other places on the English 
coast, a Board or Committee of naval gen- 
tlemen were instituted, for the summary settle- 
m^t' of sQch disputes, such Boards havii^ 
certain oflSeial regulations to guide them in 
their decisions, but with considerable latitude 
of^ judgment allowed as to what share of the 
vahie of vessel and cargo belonged to the 
salvors, whi(:h, in such cases as those before 
instanced, should iiefver be less than one-fourth. 
Another hardship grievously felt by many 
able and in'dtrstrioud men on these Islands, 
is the system of appointing what are termed 
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branckrpilots.^ On the Scilly Islancb there 
are thirty-two persons bearing this denomina- 
tion, of whom no less than twentjf'/aur reside 
on the single Island of St. Mary's 1 These 
branch pilots have a right to board and take 
charge of any vessel, even after she may have 
been brought into the roads by any of the 
other Islanders, whom they dismiss without 
allowing them a shilling for their exertions! 
This is a crying injustice to the Off-islanders, 
especially as they alledge that many of the 
branch pilots ( so called ) resident at St. 
Mary's, are persons who have not been ge* 
nerally accustomed to the sea. Certainly it 
is but fair and reasonable that this complaint 
should be immediately obviated; and that 
every inhabitant of the different Islands who 
had been usually engaged on the sea in fish- 
ing, &c. for a certain number of years, should 
afterwards be enabled, as often as opportunity 
presented, to receive the reward due to his 
perseverance and address. The present sys- 
tem is evidently calculated to weaken the 
energies of the great majority of the Islanders, 
and to prove detrimental to the interests of'tha 
country as well as to the causes of justice, and 
humanity.' 

^ See more of this in the following chapter, 
* The evil here noticed might be most adTsntageonsly 
obviated, either by aboliahing the system of branch pilot- 
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Of the other grievances under which the 
Islanders have laboured ; — of the means that 
have beai adopted to afford them relief; and 
of the results by which those means have been 
distinguished; a particular account will be* 
found in the following Chapter. 

age altogether, and leaving 4be employment open to all 
persona duly qualified to take charge of a vessel ; or by 
extending the number of licences, according to the popula- 
tion of the different Islands and the circumstanoss of ib»if 
inhabitants. 
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Chapter VL 

Extensive Distress lately felt in the Off-Islandw 

of ScUly. — A Deputation from Penzance 

visits the Islands. — Abstract oftlieir Report^ 

with Remarks. — The late Distress the un^ 

avoidable Result of distant Causes. — An 

Enumeration of those Causes. — Sympathy 

excited in England^ and Means adopted for 

t/ie Relief of the Islanders. — Instances of 

abnost unparalleled misery in some of the 

Off- Islands, (note.) — A Fishery begun^for 

the purpose of affording permanent Relief---- 

Cellar erected at Tresco^ and why. — Success 

of this Undertaking. — A still further Exten^ 

sum of the Fishery desirable. — Advantages 

of encouraging tlie British Fisheries on the 

broadest Scale. — Extensive and judicious 

Plan recommended by Mr. Phelps (note,)— 

Summary of the Een^ts already conferred 

an the Scilly Islanders by the late benevolent 

exertions in their behalf. — Their Gratitude 

and Perseverance noticed. — Manner and Sea^ 

^cns of their Employment. — Exposition of 

the Measures necessary to insure permanent 

JSenefit to the Islanders.- --Advantages that 

VPCuld result from the adoption of tfiose 

s 
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meetsuresy and evils of neglecting them. — 
Notices relative to Fisheries in general. — 
Conclusion. 



About three years sihce, the attention of 
the public was forcibly excited by various 
printed statements, displaying the general dis- 
tress of the Scilly Islanders in very affecting 
colours. In order to ascertain the reality and 
extent of the alledged misery, Sir Rose Price, 
Baronet, of Trengwainton, Cornwall, — ( whose 
individual benevolence is only equalled by 
his public integrity as a Magistrate) — ^accom- 
panied by the Rev. Messrs Veale and Tonkin, 
of Penzance, with Mr. Samuel John, of the 
same place, as Secretary to the Deputation, 
proceeded (at the solicitation of the Bench of 
Magistrates acting for the West Division of 
the Hundred of Penwith) to St. Mary's, Scilly 
where they arrived on the 6th of September, 
1818; and, having first obtained whatsoever 
information was thought necessary from the 
local authorities of that Island, the Deputation 
next proceeded to the Off- Islands, where, hav- 
ing convened meetings of the heads of families, 
and made such enquiries as appeared best cal- 
culated to elicit the objects in view ; the De- 
putation returned to Cornwall and lost no time 
in preparing the Report of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract : 
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" The Deputation found no difBculty in 
coming to the conclusion that very great, and, 
indeed, extreme distress and privation had 
been endured by the inhabitants of the OfT- 
Islands during the preceding winter, and the 
early part of the then current year ; and that, 
except in some few instances, the reports 
which had reached them with relation to those 
distresses, were substantially correct. It ap- 
peared to the Deputation, however, that the 
distresses of the Islanders, severe as they had 
been, were suspended for the time by the em- 
ployment of making and burning kelp ; • by 
the lobster-fishery, which had been unusuaUy 
productive during that season ;*• and more 
particularly by a donation of £500, which, 
on the application of the resident authorities 
of the Islands, had been humanely given by 
His Majesty's Government towards the relief , 
of the suffering Islanders ; the greate^ part of 
which had been judiciously distributed, under 
the direction of Mr. Johns and the Duke of 
liceds's Council on the Islands, in small sums 
of money, or in clothing, or. otherwise relieving 
the immediate and urgent wants of the Islan- 
ders." 



*- Compare pp. 118 & 119 of the preceding chapter. 
^ See some observations on this branch of employment 
in m subsequent section of the present chapter. 

k2 
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The Depatation ascribed the immediate 
causes of the recent distresses of the Islan- 
ders, — 1. To the bad harvests of the two pre- 
ceding years, and the general insufficiency of 
the corn-crops to supply the Islanders with 
bread; — 2. To the failure, during the pre- 
ceding year, of the means of making kelp ; — 
3. To the decrease of employment in pilotage, 
resulting from the establishment of branch- 
pilots, by which that employment was mono* 
polized by very few hands ; "" — 4. To the fail- 
ure, in a considerable degree, of the ling-fishery ; 
5. and especially, To the entire suppression 
of smuggling in these Islands by the Preven- 
tive-boat system ; by the loss of which con- 
traband trade, the Islanders were deprived of 
their chief means of support."* 

Having thus stated the causes as well as the 
nature of the distress, the Report, proceeded to 
shew that, in order to prevent the recurrence 
of such misery, and to afford the Islanders 
future and permanent support, the establish- 
ment of the mackerel and pilchard fisheries in 
these Islands, and that means onlyy could be 
available. Estimates were annexed, of the 



' See an exposition of this injustice in the preceding 
chapter, page 127. 

' See some observations on this aubjecl in a sohseqnent 
part of the present chapter. 
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expence of boats, nets, cellai*s, &c. and it was 
resolved that an appeal should be made to the 
benevolence of the British public in behalf of 
so large, and nationally important, a body, as 
the inhabitants of the OfT-IsIands, who were 
stated in the Report to be nearly twelve hun- 
dred in number, and whose services as pilots 
for the two channels, as well as for their own 
harbours, can scarcely be too strongly insisted 
on. 

On the forgoing Report, a few observations 
here may not be unacceptable. — I shall con- 
fine myself to those alledged causes of distress 
on which I have not yet particularly animad- 
verted. 

First, that the Preventive system could have 
materially contributed to the distress of the 
Islanders, though generally believed, does not 
seem borne out by facts. Of the nature and 
expenditure of that system, and whether it 
could be so modified as to be rendered more 
palatable to the people without injuring the 
Revenue, I shall not here express my opinions* 
In justice, however, to the cause of truth and 
order, it should be observed that an illicit 
trade in exciseable articles, especially spirit* 
nous liquors, has ever been found as pernicious 
to the morals, habits, and health, of indivi* 
duals, as prejudicial to the fair dealer and i^ju* 
nous to the Government It is true that many 
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of the Islanders formerly derived ^eat advan- 
tage from the pilotage of ships in the Channel, 
especially of homeward*bound Indiamen, to 
which they carried out potatoes and other 
vegetables, poultry, fish, &c. ;^ receiving (in 
exchange for their labour and the produce of 
the Islands) rum, sugar, coffee, tobacco, &c. 
and these articles they partly appropriated to 
their own use, and partly disposed of, for 
money or clothes, chiefly on St. Mary's. Of 
the general prevalence of intemperance result- 
ing from the low rate at which ardent spirits 
were formerly procured, both Heath aad 
Troutbeck bear witness; and many of the 
Islanders express their conviction of their im- 
proved state in consequence of die restrictions 
placed in the way of that temptation to 
excess. That individual inconveniences, of a 
nature too trivial to require the interposition 
of the agents of Government, may have oc- 
curred in consequei^ce of the severe measures 
lately adopted to prevent smuggling, is, I fear» 
but too true ; On the other band it should be 
stated, that even when that species of com* 
merce was carried on to its greatest extent in 
these Islands, the profits were cojafined to the 
hand9 of a few of the principal inhabitants of 
St. Mary's and one or two of the Ofi^Islands ; 
the poor crews who were employed to run the 
goods, being in such A state of penury, that 
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but few of them were even able to procure a 
fishing line! 

The foundation of the recent distress of the 
Islanders had taken root many years before 
the Preventive system was thought of, and 
was the necessary result of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the people had long 
been placed. — In a manner, unknown to the 
Legislature and to the English nation ; — ^with 
a population that had nearly doubled within 
twenty years^ and was, and is, still on the 
increase; — ^vnth limited opportunities of em- 
ployment, and often prevented from having 
recourse even to these, either by the effects 
of iiyudicious restrictions, or by the want of 
money and materials to enable them to break 
up ground, repair their boats, or pursue the 
avocations suitable to the season of winter ; — 
with no poor-rates to afford relief under ge- 
neral pressure, nor charitable, funds for the 
alleviation of individual ai&iction, however 
severe : — Lastly, but not of least importance 
in this long list of desiderata, — Without the 
presence of an active, benevolent, and judi- 
cious resident on each of their different Islands, 
i^ho might stimulate their exertions, support 
their cause, and signalize himself under every 
circumstance, as " the poor man's friend ; " — 
surely, when it is considered that the Scilly 
Islanders were so long destitute of advantages 
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and facilities so numerous and so important, 
the only wonder will be, not that the distress 
was so great and prevalent, but that it had not 
earlier appeared, and been attended with more 
fatal effects. 

In consequence of the appearance of the 
Report of the Deputation from Penzance, by 
which it was manifest that private charity 
would be wholly insufficient for the supply 
of even the then present exigencies of the 
Islanders; a general subscription throughout 
the Kingdom was resorted to, as the only 
means likely to afford permanent relief, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the evils. The 
cities of London and Bristol were particularly 
distii^uished on this occaidon ; many of the 
Nobility and Gentry in these and other places 
subscribing liberally towards the general fund; 
others distinguishing their munificence by 
sending large quantities of cloaths and dif- 
ferent necessaries for the immediate relief of 
the sufferers, especially medicines, groceries, 
child-bed linen, &c. To the honour of British 
generosity be it recorded that, at a time of 
great national difficulty, embarrassment, and 
consternation, a sum amounting to near Nine 
Thousand Pounds was cpUected for these 
beneficent purposes. The venerable Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
has ever manifested a particular regard for 
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the Islanders, displayed its accustomed libera- 
lity and benevolence on this occasion by a 
noble donation; and, through the exertions 
of the Committee established at Penzance in 
consequence of the Report before noticed, no 
less a sum than £1800 was raised before the 
state of the Islands was publicly noticed in 
the Metropolis. 

For the appropriation of the funds so raised 
for the benefit of the poor Off-Islanders, a 
Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen was 
formed in London, in the month of March, 
1819, and another was appointed at Pen- 
zance.' The London Committee lost no time 
in endeavouring to set their benevolent task 



^The London Committee consisted of the following 
Members : The Earl of Rocksavase, Viscount Exmonth, 
Viscount Bernard, I^ord De Dunstanville, Lord Gambier, 
Hon. F. Calthorpe, M. P., Hon. G. Vernon, Hon. E. 
Harbord,(now Lord Sufiield,) Sir W. Lemon, Bart. M.P,, 
Sir C. Hawkins, Bart. M. P., Admiral Sir C. M. Pole. 
Bart M. P., Sir John Sewell, Rear Admirals Douglaa 
and Spranger, W. T. Money, Esq. M. P., J. N. Fazakerly, 
Esq. M. P., Captains Grant, Hawker, Scobell, and Len- 
nock, R. N., J. Weyland, Jun., Luke Howard, Richard 
Phillips, J. Morllock, C. Grant, W. Stewart, and John 
Griffin, Esqrs.— Wm. Williams, Esq. M. P. and Lietft 
J. E. Gordon, R. N. Secretaries. The Penzance Com- 
mittee was composed of the Mayor and Justice of that 
town for the time being. Rev. C. V. Lc Grice, Capt 
Scobell, R. N. and H. P. Tremenheere, Esq. 
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on foot, and they accordingly appointed Lieu- 
t^iant Edwin Thrackston, of the Royal Navy, 
as their Agent and Representative on these 
Islands; whither he arrived in the month of 
May in the same year.. 

Mr. Thrackston's first object, on entering 
on the duties of his important office, was to 
visit the cottages of the different Ofif- Islands 
in person ; by which means he had an oppor- 
tunity of arrivmg, with certainty, at conclu* 
sions which could be obtained in no other 
manner. Having ascertained the population 
and wants of the dififerent Islands, and ad- 
ministered such present relief as the funds 
aitrusted to his care permitted him to afibrd ; 
— having also satisfied himself as to the in- 
dustrious principles of the Islanders, and their 
earnest desire of employment ; he turned his 
attention to the more important (because more 
permanent ) concerns of the Fishery.^ Boats, 



' A» a proef of the severe state of distress to which the 
people were reduced, it may be mentioBed, that in some 
huts were found six or nine indiriduals crowded together 
indiscriminately on a most wretched substiUite for a bed ; 
having no other furniture than a large stone, with a sod on 
it, for a seat, and a couple of planks serving for a table ! 
But this is not all; *nay, it is, comparatively, but trifling 
to tue distress which had existed but a short time before, 
when misery and starvation prevailed to a degree that 
would shock the most unieeling heart to witness. So great 
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nets, and every other necessary article being 
provided, the pilchard and mackerel fisheries 
were h&ppily commenced on the 12tb of 
Augast in the same year ( being the birth-day 
of His Most Gracious Majesty, George the 
Fourth. ) From the judicious plan on which 
this establishment has been formed, and the 
results which have already ensued, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that, if properly assist* 
ed by Government, it will prove highly be- 
neficial to the Kingdom at large, as well as 
to the deserving natives of these hitherto- 
n^lected Islands. 

Previous to the sending out of the boats, it 
was necessary that a cellar should be erected 
in Bovste central spot, for the purposes of 
storing and curing the fish. A variety of cir- 
cumstances all of which will be found of con- 
siderable weight, determined Mr. Thrackston 



i the distress in many families that they were obb'ged 
through absolute necessity, to devour the small quaBtitj 
of seed which they had reserved to raise the crops (both 
of potatoes aad barley ) of the ensuing year. Many were 
constrained to b^ a passage to Cornwall in order that 
they might there try the precarious^ chance of eleemosynary 
aid ; and the deplorable appearance of those who pre- 
sented themselves at St. Mary's to claim a share in Ui« 
com and other articles distributed from the kind given 
for that purpose by Government ( £ 500 ) was at once sn£- 
Rdeui to harrow up and melt the soul. 
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to give the preference to Tresco instead of 
St. Mary's, which had been strongly recom- 
mended for that purpose by some of Its inha- 
bitants who were interested in that object. 
Had the building been on the latter island, 
the poor fishermen of St. Martin's, Tresco, and 
Bryher, must have passed their own homes 
after having been out all night, exhausted with 
labour, cold, and hunger; and they would 
have been wholly deprived of the advantage 
which they now eiyoy, of having their wives 
and families to assist in carrying their fish 
ashore, and having their several shares r^u- 
larly entered at the cellar. The proximity of 
the Abbey Pond ( a fine piece of fresh water, 
covering a surface of about sixteen acres ) was 
an advantage too great to be overlooked in 
determining the site of the building, which has 
the additional advantage of being immediately 
contiguous to an extensive tract of waste 
ground, highly convenient for drying the nets, 
and for other purposes connected with the 
establishment. Tresco has also the advantage 
of a safe harbour on either side of the Island, 
by which means, the approach to the cellar, 
from the other Islands, is greatly shortened, 
and otherwise rendered convenient. 

The cellar is in form of a hollow square, 
and of the following dimensions: 
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Length 47 feet 

Breadth 45 .. 

Height of waUs 14 •• 

The whole is constructed on the most im- 
proved principles, and the cellar is provided 
with every convenience for washing, storing, 
and salting the fish; preserving the delique- 
scent oil, &c. Over this are the Agent's 
office, the store-room, and various lofts for 
laying up and repairing the nets. Behind the 
cellar is a furnace for barking the nets, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the fishery ; — 
an operation by which they are preserve4 
from the destructive qualities of salt-water. 
Over the principal entrance is a tablet with 
the following inscription: 

" A. D. 1819. 

<' Erected by the Committee 

<' For the Reuef of the Off Islands.'^ 

The whole is a plain but substantial monu- 
ment of British generosity to the poor, but 
industrious, inhabitants of the Off Islands. 

It must be a source of sincere gratification 
to the humane world in general, and to the 
benevolent Contributors for the relief of these 
Islands in particular, to know that every rea- 
sonable prospect of success appears to favour 
this undertaking. In 1819» owing to the un« 
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avoidable lateness of the season at which the 
boats were sent odt, not more than 97 hogs- 
heads of pilchards were caught by the eight 
boats employed; being an average of little 
more than twelve hogsheads to each boat: 
But in the following season ( 1820 ) the quan- 
tity stored was 140 hogsheads, which, at £5 
per hogshead, (for which they were sold) 
made a return of £700. Besides this cheering 
statement, — the great number of large fish 
which the Islanders are now enabled to catch 
and cure, either for sale or for their own 
consumption, should by no means be 1^ out 
of consideration in estimating the aggregate 
benefit vesulting to these poor people fix>m 
the late exertions in their favour. 

What has hitherto been done, however, can 
but be considered as the incipient measures of 
an undertaking, which, if duly and spiritedly 
pursued, (by giving suitable encouragement 
to the exercise of the skill and industry of the 
Islanders, and thus enabling them to avail 
themselves of the resources which Providence 
has placed before them ) cannot fail to be at- 
tended with immense advantage to the country 
at large. But this can only be effected by 
enlarging the fishery at Scilly, and establish- 
ing it on that extended scale in which it may 
be proved capable of acting. After all that 
has been written, especially of late years, and 
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during the prevalence of a recent season of 
unexampled national distress, on the impor- 
tance of this branch of employment, it cannot 
be expected that much remains to be added ; 
yet it may be observed, — ^with reference to the 
^nbject immediately under consideration, — 
that hitherto the fishermen of Sciily have sel- 
dom been able to proceed further than four 
or five leagues fi*om the land, in pursuit of the 
cod and ling fishery, through the want of 
proper boats ; whereas, from the pecular situa- 
tion and conveniences of these Islands, the 
catching of such fish might be carried on by 
the natives, under suitable encouragement, 
almost to any extent. Boats or busses can 
proceed for the Channel from Sciily, with the 
wind from West- South- West to South ; while, 
under the same circumstances, those in any 
part even of Mount's Bay would be wind- 
bound. It is lamentable to observe that, by 
the present regulations of Government res- 
pecting the fisheries, the Dutch fishermen are 
protected at the expence of our own. It 
is suggested, therefore, that such an impost 
should be laid on Dutch monopoly in this 
respect, as should be tantamount to an in« 
terdiction of the claim of fishing on our 
banks. By this means, our own markets 
in every part of the Kingdom would be 
better supplied, and at a cheaper rate, while 
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the profits of an immense exportation would 
be wholly our own; in addition to which, 
we should here find the immediate and 
permanent advantages of furnishing employ- 
ment and support to the poor, and rearing 
a numerous race of skilful pilots and hardy 
sailors, alike useful to the naval and com- 
mercial interests of the country. * 



« On the general advantages which would accrue to th# 
aation from the enconragement of its industry and com- 
merce so far as relate to these branches, I beg to refer 
the patriotic reader to Phelps's " TreattMe on the Import 
tance of Extending the BritUh Fisheries,'' — ^a work fraught 
with sound arguments and incontrovertible facts, and well 
deserving the attention of the Legislature and of the 
country at large. The inexhaustible supply of fish on 
the coasts and in the bays of Iceland, induces the judicious 
author to recommend the connecting of the Iceland Fish- 
eries with corresponding establishments on the Scotch, 
Irish, and British coasts. He suggests the advantages 
that would result from appointing different fishing stations, 
or depSts, " one at the Orkneys, one at the Scilly Islands, 
one on the N. W. coast of Ireland, one at the Isia 
of Man, and at any other places that may be deemed 
eligible ; by which, vessels from Iceland will always find 
a favourable wind to one of these stations ; and at some 
seasons of the }ear, they may be most profitably em* 
ployed in fishing contiguous to those stations.'* The 
author shews the advantage of prosecuting the Njrmph 
Bank Fishery, which, connected with that at the Sciliy 
Islands, would give employment and subsistence to the 
poor of Scilly, Cornwall, and the South part of Ire« 
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Mr. Thrackston also proposes to extend his 
attention, as soon as circumstances shall per- 
mit, to the lobster fishery^ which is capable of 
being carried on in a manner tending cop- 
siderably to the advantage of thjBse Islands 
as well as to the convenience of the inhabi* 
tants of the neighbouring counties. 

The following appears to be the result of 
the exertions already made by the Honourable 
General Committee, for affording permanent 
relief to the Inhabitants of the Off-Islands of 
SciUy : 

Co0t of the ereotion of the Fish Cellar £800 

Applied for purchasing 2 Boats, of 14 tons 

each, adapted for the Mackerel and Pil- , 
• chard Fisheries : (each Boat being three ( ^ 

years' old ) 



land.* His obserrations on the impolitic salt duties, and 
on the advantages of fisheries in general, are refragable ; 
and cannot fail to be highly eztoUed by all who are com- 
petent to form a judgment, or capable of being swayed by 
demonstrations. Most heartily is it to be wished, that a 
work so replete with valuable information, may soon ex- 
perience that attention from Government, to which it is 
every way entitled. ( See also the Report, and Address, 
of the Committee of the Downs Society of Fishermens* 
Friends.) 

* The Nymph Bank lies off the Southern coast of Irelaod, and 
aboimds with lar|{e cod, Ung, hake, and whiting-polloek. Hie Bank 
liea neariy E. N. £. and W. 8. W. and is in length ahovt 47 leagoes, 
catenduig away towards the Bay of Biscay. Its distsnce from 8cil|y 
U^t Is to iMigQes W. N. W. 

L 
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Bronj^loTer £imiO 

Repairing 6 BoaU belonging to the Island- 
ers (of from 14 to 16 tons each) and 
adapting them for the Mackerel and Pil- 
chard Fisheries ; providing them with 
masts, sails, &c. (at an average of £70 ^ 
for each Boat ) • 

Purchasing 163 mackerel neU, Uckling, &c.^ 
(eaok net at a cost of about £4 10 0) > 

Purchasing M pilobard nets, tacklingt ^^' ^ 355 o 
( each net at about £9)« i 



• 



Total £3,068 10 



. Besides the advantages clearly doriYaUe 
from the above measuree, great and immedi- 
ate benefit was found by those of the Islanders 
whose distress was the most urgent, by a pre- 
vious distribution of a considerable number of 
small boats (which were much wanted, those 
on the Islands being old and unfit iioar service;) 
— ^by famishing the pe<^e with trammelsy mul- 
let-nets, iishtng-lines, leads, &c. ;— by supply- 
ing them with barley and potatoes, for food 
and cultivation; — and ( " though last, not 
least" in the consideration of the philanthro- 
pist) by the distribution of a great quantity 
of clothing, medicines, &c. to the most ne- 
cessitous ; the cost of the whole amounting to 
a very considerable sum.^ 

^ A very liberal donation of comfortable cloathing for 
men and women, was sent hither by some Ladies of Batli» 
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The boats are navigated by seven or eight 
hands each. Those boats which belong to 
the Islanders, and which were repaired, for 
the purpose of the fishery, front the funds 
before mentioned, bring one-third of their pil-- 
chards and mackerel to the cellar, as the pro- 
perty of the Committee, and as an equivalent 
for the use of the nets. The larger fish, taken 
by hook and line, are the eamUlianal property 
of the crews by whom they are caught. 

It is gratifying to mention that, although^ 
from the want of previous superintendance, 
some difficulties were experienced, on the 



Bristol, the Isle of Wight, &c. which was suitably dis- 
tributed. When it is considered that, — snch was the 
sererity of the late distress, that many of the poor Island- 
ers and their families were almost reduced to a state of 
nudity, with the additional misfortune of havti^ neither 
bed nor bedding ;*-the value of snch a gift may be justly 
appreciated : The charitable donors, it is fervently hoped, 
will receive their reward in a better world ! 

It should also be mentioned, that the Honourable 
General Committee pay a Surgeon £60 per annum, and 
supply him with medicines, for the use of the G^ff-Island- 
era. — ^A most important benefit I as heretofore there was 
only one medical resident at Scilly, — the Staff-Surgeon, 
at St. Mary's ; whose local situation was too remote to 
sifford the possibility of prompt assistance being rendered 
in those cases in which, by timely care only, the fatal 
effects of casualty may be prevented ; and valuable lives 
jbe preserved to society. 

l2 
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commencenient of the fishery, in bringing 
those of the Islanders who were employed, 
into a system of regularity; yet their per- 
severing conduct, when engaged, merits the 
warmest eulogiums. They have, sometimes, 
when the prospects have been favourable, 
kept to sea for five or six successive days and 
nights, scanty as their means of eigoyment or 
accommodation must necessarily have been. — 
Conduct like this requires no comment, yet 
well deserves to be recorded. The fish«r- 
mens' wives, also, on the arrival of the boats 
at Tresco, shew the greatest alacrity in attend- 
ing to carry the fish to the Cellar, and curing 
them there. 

To the humanity of the British public, then, 
(under Providence) are most of the inhabitants 
of the Off-Islands of Seilly indebted for being 
rescued from their late extreme state of wretch- 
edness, and for being placed in^a condition 
to earn their bread, and maintain their families, 
by their own exertions. Much, indeed, are 
they beholden to the characteristic philan- 
thropy of those of their fellow-subjects who 
were doubly blessed by Heaven, — ^with the 
"means and uiclinatian of doing good; yet 
much remains to be done before the full har- 
vest of advantage, contemplated by their be- 
nevolent supporters, can be effectually reaped. 
In order to give full effect to the important 
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intentions of the Committee, and to employ 
those persons who are still destitute, — and 
whose number, on the Off-Islands, amounts 
to upwards of one hundred (the majority of 
whom have large families, for the most part 
consisting of from eight to eleven members ) — - 
it is desirable that not less than thirteen other 
boats, of twenty tons each, should be engaged ; 
which, considering the additional expence of 
itheir materials and tackling, together with the 
great improvements that have been made in 
the present establishment, and the necessity of 
providing a suitable house on Tresco, for the 
resident agent or manager of the fisheriest 
would require a further sum of near ten thou- 
sand pounds; which, it is earnestly to be 
hoped, if it cannot be obtained by subscrip- 
tion, wilb readily be furnished as a loan by a 
paternal Government, on proper security being ' 
given, by sufficient trustees, for the payment 
of the interest, regularly ; as well as for the 
restoration, from time to time, of such parts 
of the principal, as the success of the different 
seasons should enable them to offer.' 

* Since tiie above was written, the Author has had great 
pleasure in finding that a disposition to assist the Island- 
ers to the amount proposed, has been manifested bj His 
Majesty's Ministers. The following account of the man- 
ner in which it is intended to appropriate thjs farther 
grant, may be generally bteresting : 
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When the proposed extension of the fishery 
shdUi be carried into effect, it would also be 
desirable that every species of industry con- 
nected with it should be taught and practised 
on the Islands. This regulation would, ci 
itself, be a considerable source of employment 
to men, women, and children, especially du- 
ring the wint^-season ; and would be highly 
beneficial to the general interests of the con- 
cern. A manufactory for twine and cordage 
might be established on each of the fom* prin- 
cipal Off-Islands, where nets could be made 
and repaired, — ^sails maided, — and otbor ne- 
cessary employments pursued. The different 
repairs of the 6oatSy &c. might be most ad- 
vantageously effected at St. Mary's, under 
suitable conditions. 

Having now shewn the beneficial effects ot 



For the purchase of 13 large Boats, includiiig 1 

their materials of all kinds j '*** 

Brectiiig a Butting Hoase, &e ••••. 7M 

For a House and Ofliees for the Agent 6M 

Expences of a Fwnaee, for barking the nets • . • • • 80 

Incidentals, •••••• •,..,.,, ••••••••..••• 100 

£8726 

The relvnif ( includii^ the interest of the money ad- 
Tanced ) even calculated on the comparatively unsuccessful 
fishery of the year 1820, have been estimated at £1110. 
Vli. Ud. 
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what has already been done by establishing 
a fishery ( although on a comparatively small 
scale) at Scilly ; and having demonstrated the 
adtatitages of carrying this undertaking to a 
much greater extent ; I shaU only remarki in 
conclusion, that serious inconvenience, and 
mttch distress, will inevitably ensue, unless 
some measures, of the nature here recomr 
mended, be speedily adopted. Many of the 
Islanders are still unemployed, through the 
inadequacy of the fund lately raised (libersJ 
as it was ) to administer to the necessities of 
all. The persons who at present are, or may 
hereafter be, engaged, will constantly need 
the presence of an active and intelligent su- 
perintendant, to stimulate their exertions and 
reward their skill. Policy, justice, and hu- 
manity equally ui^e the establishment of the 
measures proposed, as beneficial alike to the 
Islands of Scilly and the interests of the 
mother country. 



To those Readers who are unacquainted 
with the general detafls rdiative to Fisheries, 
the following additional notices may not be 
unwelcome. 

Mackerel and pilchards are the only fish 
caught in drtft nets* The mackerel fishery 
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commences about the middle of March, and 
lasts till July» M^hen the pilchard fishery beginst 
which continues till the latter part of October, 
although it generally experiences some inter- 
ruption from the prevalence of stormy weather 
during the autumnal equinox. Mackerel are, 
for the most part, sold fresh, when a ready 
market can be found ; otherwise, they are 
pickled in casks, of from 2S to «50 gallons. 
During the fishing season, many boats ge- 
nerally arrive at Scilly from Southampton, 
Bristol, and other ports, in both Channek, 
and take considerable quantities of this fine 
fish from the natives. — Pilchards, after having 
been salted and pressed, are exported in 
hogsheads to the Mediterranean, where they 
are, and have long been, in great request.'' 

^ The pilchard and herring, — ^the former of irhicb is an 
object of such great importance to the £shermen on the 
coasts of Cornwall, as the latter is to tlu)8e of Scotland, — 
bear so great a resemblance to each other in size and 
form, that persons unacquainted with piscatory yarietiea 
might easilj suppose them to be of the same species. 
Their distinctive characteristics are as follow : The pil* 
chard is smaller and rounder than the herring ; — ^its scales 
adhere closelj, whereas those of the herring drop off 
easily ; and iu dorsal fin is placed exactly in the centre of 
gravity, so that, if the fish be suspended by this fin, it pro- 
•ervea an even balance, whilst the herring, by the same 
trial, b found to dip towards the head. — All the theories 
hitherto published respecting the migration of these ttsh^ 
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The larger fish found round Scilly, (and 
i¥hich are enumerated in a former part of this 
work') are caught with hook and line, during 
the Summer months. Hake, however, are 
frequently caught in the driving-nets, whither 
their voracity induces them to pursue the 
pilchards. Many of these fish, as well as 
those of a smaller species, are salted in, by 
the islanders, for th^r own consumption du- 
ring winter. 

Drift or driving nets^ which have been 
frequently mentioned in the foregoing article, 
are of various lengths, from 30 to 45 fathomsv** 
and about 4 fathoms in depth : They derive 
their name from being allowed to drift with 
the tide from the boats whence they have been 
shot^ or cast ; the top of the nets being kept 
floating by large pieces of cork, fastened at 
intervals of about one* foot. The fish are 
caught by being entangled in the meshes^ 
against which they are borne by the ebbing 
or flowing of the tide. The evenings and 
mornings are the best periods for catching 

«re contradioted by facto and esperienee. The timefl of 
their appearance, and the places of Uieir resort, are subject 
to changes for which no satisfactory account has yet beea 
offered. 

* See chap. iii. part I. 
* In some of the fishing^bays in Cornwall fhey ar« 
from 100 to 1000 fathoms long* 
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most kinds of fish, but congers are caught 
in dark nights. 

Pilchards are said to be bulked^ when they 
are piled np in layers, on the pavement of 
the cellars. This operation is perfcmned by 
women, and witli so much exactness, that 
the head of every fish, in the front row €»f a 
bulk containing from ten to one hundred 
and twenty hogsheads, may be distinctly seen. 
Between each layer of fish so piled, a qoantity 
of salt is carefully sprinkled. The fish remain 
in bulk for thirty six days, during which time 
the ml, pickle, &c. are drained off tlnrough 
gutters formed for the purpose, and received 
mto a kind of welU or small reservoir. The 
fish are then washed in large troughs, and 
regularly piled in hogsheads, the heads being 
outermost; and they are there fNnessed as 
dosdiy as possiUe, by large levers,*" for the 
purpose of forcing out the oil still remammg 
in the fish, which runs tfaroi^ a small apertore 
at the bottom of the cask. The number of 
pilchards in each h<^head depends, of course, 
est the siae of the fish, and may vary from 
3,700 to 3,000; and for curing this quantity 
900Ibs of salt is necessary. Hie quastky of 
oil yielded by one hogshead of fish, is about 

* ScretM are mostly used in CorawaD for fhis end. 
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three gallons and a half; or one hogshead of 
oil from eighteen hogsheads of pilchards. 

After the fish have remained under the 
press for the space of ei^ht days, the casks 
are headed up for exportation. A bounty of 
right shillings and sixpence is allowed by 
Government on every hogshead expoited. 

It is, however, much to be regretted, that 
while Government, by the bounty before 
mentioned, shews such a friendly aspect to 
the fisheries of the Kingdom ; it should persist, 
notwithstanding the repeated petitions and 
remons ranees which have been presented on 
the subject, to inforce the impolitic duty on 
salt, by which much of the profit of the fisher- 
man is destroyed. British salt, it is true, is 
duty firee; but the fish, when cured with this, 
neither equal in flavour those cured with 
foreign salt, nor will they keep so long. The 
import duty on foreign salt is 2^. per bushd 
That a commutation should be taken in lieu 
of the duty on that salt^ is very reasonable, 
and conld not be objected to bj any moderate 
man ; and by the repeal of duty on such terms. 
Government would b6 in no wise embarrassed, 
while the fisheries would be greatly benefited. 
But on this subject I beg again to refer to the 
'valuable work by Phelps, before noticed. 

The expence of curing a hogshead of pil* 
cbards (induding the value of the cask, salt 
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labour, &c. ) is estimated at from twenty to 
twenty two shillings ; but it is calculated that 
this sum is re-imbursed by the bounty and the 
value of the oil. A hogshead weighs nearly 
five cwt^ and may be bought, in September, 
at from two to five guineas; — the price, of 
course, varying according to the quantity 
caught during the season. Upwards of 30,000 
hogsheads are annually consumed in Eng- 
land; and above 100,000 hogsheads have been 
exported in one year. 

In concluding this article, it would be unjust 
to Government not to mention that, some time 
since, the Honourable Board of Excise was 
pleased, on the representation of a Missionary 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to grant 1200 bushels of salt, duty free, 
to such of the inhabitants of these Islands 
as earned their livelihoods solely by fishing; 
which grant was afterwards increased to 2,000 
bushels, which is the quantity at present an- 
nually imported into the Islands'. Bat various 
complaints haying been made by the fisher- 
men of the Olff-Islands relative to the distribu- 
tion of the salt, — ^particularly as to the quantity 
issued, the time of its being delivered, and the 
price at which it was rendered ; — the Author, 
in conjunction with Lieut. Edwin Thrackston, 
R. N. transmitted a Memorial to the Treasury 
in the beginning of the year 1821, stating the 
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alledged grievances, and su^esting in vfhot 
manner they might best be obviated: And^ 
by an order from their Lordships, it was 
accordingly directed that 1500 out of the 
2,000 bushels of salt granted to Scilly, should 
be imported into TrescOj for the use of the 
Off-Islands;"* that two deliveries should take 
place ;^ that the price charged to the Islanders 
should not exceed eighteen pence per bushel ; 
that a correct list should be prepared, and 
duly attested, of the names and employments 
of persons receiving the salt, in order to shew 
that they came within the meaning of their 
Lordships' grant; &c. &c. &c.'> The allow- 

* Before that time, the whole had been imported into 
Si. Mary'B, to the great iDconvenience of the Off-Islanders, 
who ( with the exception of those on St Agnes) reside 
mnch nearer to Tresco than to the former Island. 

<* When the whole of the salt was delivered at one time» 
snch of the Islanders as conld not immediately pay for the 
proportion allotted to their families, were cut off from 
enjoying the bounty of Ooremment till the ensuing year. 
If they borrowed from their neighbours, snch palt was 
liable to seizure 1 

^ The amount at present allowed is one bushel (half 
ft cwt) per head, to each individual of the family of 
every fisherman, which is yet represented by some as 
being too small a quantity to enable them to enjoy all 
llie advantages intended, and to save their large fish in 
Summer for sale, and the small ones for their Winter 
eonsumption. 
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ance of twelve hundred bushels having been 
subsequently ascertained sufficient for the 
consumption of the Off-Islanders, their Lord- 
ships were further pleased, on application of 
the same parties, to direct that the remain- 
ing three hundred bushels should be removed 
from Tresco to St. Mary's for distribution on 
the latter Island. These regulations have 
been found greatly conducive to the comfort 
and advantage of the really necessitous fisher- 
men, and it is to be hoped that they will be per^ 
manently established. — ^Whether Government 
may hereafter be pleased, — in consequence 
of the increased population, the local dis- 
advantages under which the inhabitants la- 
bour, and the scarcity of employment, which 
renders fishing necessarily a part of the avo- 
cations of most of the Islanders'. — to grant a 
larger proportion of salt to the people of 
St. Mary's, is a subject entitled to serious 
consideration. 

From what has already been advanced 1 
trost that I have sufficiently shewn the origin 
of the recent unpai*alleled distress of the SciULy 
Islanders, and proved the humanity and policy 
of a further amelioration of their state; and I 
fervently pray that, through the fostering care 
of the British Legislature, the plan which has 
bpon found most calculated to afford th^n 
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permanent and solid benefit, will be speedily 
brought to full maturity, and freed from 
all the imperfections of every prior arrange- 
ment. 



Sim of 9wt i. 
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PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION. 



Chapter I. 
St MARY'S, 

Position. — Dimensians and Population. •— . 

Hugh Towff. — Buildings described. — Mar^ 

ket. — Prices of Provisions. — St. Mary's 

Pool. — Cams, Says, Hills, Sfc. — Appear^ 

nnce of the Eastern Shore of tlue Harbour. — . 

The Telegraph. — Buzza Hill. — Ohserva^ 

turns on Pyramids and Burrows, (note.) — 

• jPeninis, with its remarkable Land and Sea 

jRocks. — Druidical Remains. — Remarks on 

the Formation of Rock Basons. — Piper^s 

.Hole. — St. Mary's Church, its miserable 

coftdition. — Old Town, Bay, and Castle.-^ 

floors. — Cams, Logan Stones, ^c. — Gianfs 

Castle. — Sallakee Downs. — Burrows, Rocks, 

^nd Druidical Temple. — Porth Hellick. — 
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Grave cf Sir Cldudesley Shovel. — Various 
Objects noticed. — *Sa» Rock, and Giant" s 
Chair.— Mount Toddin.—Pellestree Downs. 
— Fresh Water Stream, the only one on St. 
Marys.— Sandy Bar, joimd to St. Martins 
Flats.— PenriJ hen, Hellengy Downs. — Ge- 
mral Appearance of the Interior of the Is- 
land.—Hamlets.'-^Moiy Vale, Treinulitheu, 
and Netvford, remarkable for Trees and 
Gardens. — JVells. — The Garrison. — Ex- 
te?it afid Nature of the Works. — Star Castle. 
— Batteries. — PrivUsgss of the Lient. Go- 
vernor. — Remarkable Hocks. — Rat Island. 
— State of Manners, Society, Amusements^ 
and Education, at St. Mary's. — Libraries^ 
ankd Literary Institutions.'-^Pnckets. — IHf- 
ferent Improvements reoommended. — /mm- 
datioHS of Hugh Town.-^Embankmeut. — 
Tbs Eastern Islanj^%. 



^'F. MARY'b, the principal of the SciHy 
Islands for size, populations and convenience, 
and whieh is also the seat of the civil and mi- 
litary government, lies on the South- East side 
of the whole group ; the centre of the Island 
being ih^ a direct line, due West, from the 
Lizard Foiatt This Island, with the excep- 
tion of the promontories of the Hi^K^'A (or 
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Hugh) and Peninis Head^ is of a compact 
form, though diversified by a number of petty 
bays imd headlands, the former of vhicb are 
skirted with sand, while the latter,, and indeed 
every other part of tlie shores, are girded with 
rocks. St. Mary's is about eight miles in cir«- 
cumfinrence ; two miles and a half in length ; 
and one mile and a half in. breadth:; arid con- 
tains, by estimation^ 1640 acres, about one 
half of which is in a state of cultivation ; and 
one half (at least) of the remaining part is very 
capable of being brought into the same state ; 
the soil being generally good, and the produce 
of the crops, especially of com and potatoes, 
luxuriant. 

The population is about fourteen hundred 
souls. 

Hngh Town, the principal town in the Is- 
land, is situated partly on a low sandy penin- 
sula, which joins St. Mary's to the hill called 
the Hugh — (now more commonly known, as 
the Garrison) — and partly at the bottom of 
that hill.*" It consists of one principal street, 

* In varioQs parts of Cornwall, during the fishing sea- 
son, persons called kuen are stationed on the cliffs to 
%iratch the approach and direction of the shoals, which 
they indicate to the fishermen by a particular hue or cry. 
Mbj ilot the Huffh nt 8t. Mary's derive its name from 
Mat- ixi^ been formerly used as an eligible station by such 
watchers '^ On the other hand, however, it may be asked, . 
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about three hundred and twenty yards long, 
but very irregular both in its course and in 
the appearance o{ the houses ; and of several 
lanes, alleys, courtlages, &c. ; most o( which 
are paved with round stones, but all undis- 
tinguished by any peculiar appellation. The 
houses are built of stone, which is procured 
in great abundance in every part of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but few of them are more than two 
stories high. The walls are thick, but the 
foundation, being chiefly in sand, is not more 
than a foot deep ! The rooms in general are 
low, and uncieled; the best rooms in many 
of the houses presenting the appearance of a 
ship's cabin, with the beams and planks over- 
head painted white!*" Many of the houses 
are covered with tiles ; others are roofed with 
slate, but those of the poorer classes are 
thatched, which always has an appearance of 



(granting the probability of this etymology) Whence 
are we to derive the name of the Crii^ at St Agnes, 
vhich lies exacdy opposite the Hugh, and which, like 
that hill, is only joined to the Island by a narrow neck 
of sand ? 

^ The assertion of some writers, — that most of the fur- 
niture of these houses is made from the materials of 
wrecked vessels, — is false. Whatever materials are sal- 
ved from wrecks are deposited in charge of proper 
persons, who pay the salvors the sum to which they are 
legally entitled for the same. 
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wretchedness.* As there is something peculiar 
in the manner of thatching houses in SciUy, 
it may be observed that, owing to the great 
prcTalence of boisterous winds here, — espe- 
cially from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, 
— the inhabitants are under the necessity of 
securing their roofs in the best manner which 
their means will afford. For this purpose, 
they drive large wooden pegs into the chinks 
between the stones, about a foot and a half 
from the top of the walls, and but at a little 
distance from each other. Having laid on a 
sufficient quantity of thatch, they bind it down 
with straw ropes, fastened to the pegs before 
mentioned, extending from the front to the 
back of the house, and intersected by ropes 
of the same material running from end to end ; 
so that, if the ropes hold, the roof cannot be 
blown away without taking with it the top 
part of the wall! The appearance of these 
roofs, certainly, does not convey the idea of a 
cottage arneey but use and custom must justify 
the practice."^ 

« Except, perhaps, in 

— — — " a cottage of genHHty;'* 
WLich *' pleases" that fiend '' whose darling vice 
Is the pride that apes kumUitgi" 
'Notwithstanding these measures of the Islanders, 
bouses are frequently unroofed here in blowing weather, 
and the thatch on the whole is generally replenished soon 
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There are several shops in Hugh Town, 
especially for grocery, drapery, eaitben*ware, 
&c. and almost all sorts of handicrafts are ex- 
ercised on the Island ; and, in many branches, 
workmen may be found here of very good 
abilities. Here is also a great number of inns, 
the principal of ^which are dignified by the 
name of Hotels ! As no taxes are paid on the 
Islands, every person is free to sell either 
.spirituous or malt liquors; — ^a privilege of some 
importance during the continuance of a fleet 
or convoy in the Roads. 

At the North end of the principal street \» 
the Pier or Quay; at the back of vrhich are 
some store-houses and workshops. The former 
pier was built about the year 1601, but, having 
become very ruinous, it was taken down and 
the presait erected on its site, between the 
years 1749 and 1751, by the late Francis, 
£arl of Godolphiii, at an expence of eleven 
hundred pounds ; which, considering the faci- 
lity of procuring stones onr the spot, will be 
thought no small sum. It is four hundred and 
thirty feet long, and about twenty broad, and 



after harvest. Rafters or battens of wood, laid longitudi- 
nally on the houses, and secured by ropes of a more im- 
perishable material than straw, would be very desirable 
to prevent a recurrence of the inconveniences generally 
anstai^ed \q the poor from a violent gale. 
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is defended from the sea by a high substantial 
v^ali. For the conv«iience of l^uiding, there is 
a flight of steps on its extremity, and anotfa^ 
^vithin the pool, but the former is dangerously 
out of repair.* 

About twenty yards from the pier, an open- 
ing in a small kind of a square, on the rightf 
shews the steep ascent to jthe garrison. A 
few yards further, another opening to the left 
( called the Bank ) shews the pool and beach, 
studded with boats. At a little distance is 
the house of the collector of the Customs, 
"which was built about the year 1696. It is 
low, and old fashioned, but of considerable 
length. The office, or Custmn Houses which 
is behind the dwelling, is airy, spacious, and 
<!ommodious. 

About thirty yards further, on the left, is a 
mean little building, the lower part of which 
is generally shut up, distinguished by the 
various names of the Court House^ the Council 
Mail and the Market House! It is twenty 
seven feet long, fifteen broad, a-nd ten high. 
The •* Duke's Court," or " Council,"— who 
generally meet in the forenoon of the last 
Friday in every month, — occupy the upper 
room, of the length and breadth of the whole 

* 8ee a plan for the improvement of the Pool and exten- 
sion of the quay, at the latter part of this chapter. 
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building: During the rest of the month this 
place is used as a school room. Beneath, is 
the town prison; adjoining lyhich is a small 
room about the size of an ordinary butcher s 
stall, where, commonly at the latter end of the 
week, the carcase of a buUock, and sometimes 
that of a sheep, or lamb, is exposed for sale ; 
but the best parts are generally previously 
bespoken by the resident gentry, &c. the far- 
mers seldom venturing to slaughter an animal 
until the greater part of it is engaged. The 
person who sends the meat " to market,'' pays 
for the use of the stall, block, weights, &c., 
one shilling. A few vegetables are sometimes 
brought into the street on horses, and either 
pitched near the before-mentioned place, or 
offered for sale from house to house ; and this 
is the only kind of market in Scilly. — Most 
of the inhabitants have gardens in which they 
faise a few vegetables, or else they buy from 
the farmers according to their necessities. 
Poultry and fish are sometimes offered from 
house to house, as it may suit the inclination 
of the owners to dispose of them. 

The following is an accurate list of the 
prices at which provisions are generally sold 
at Scilly at present, and may be considered 
as a fair average for the year. It may gratify 
curiosity to learn what proportion these charges 
bear to those of above half a century ago ; and 
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therefore, so far as Heath enables me, 1 shall 
set down his statement in an opposite column. 



Seef,p€r/& 

Mutton— 

Lamb — 

Pork — 

Butter ( from Esgland ) 
Potatoes, per buskel of 

%igaUoHt •••• 

Apples, per 100 

A Goose, weighing a- 

bout 5 1 Ibg. 

Live Ducks, per couple 

— Fowls, ditio 
£^^, per wxc •••••••• 

ATurbot 

Soles, per pair • • 

Cod, fresh 

— cured, per lb... •• 
Ling, cured, per Jb ...• 

Hiuliet 

Lobsters (each). ••..•• 
Crabs (gmall) 



Present Prices^ 

( 1822.) 
4d 



.4<f. to 4|d... 

4c£ 

..•.3jd 

is.3cLtolf.4d. 



2s. 6c/. to 3s. • 
• •2s.6d. to4s.. 



I • • • 2s. 6u. • • • • 
l5.4d. tols.8cl. 
U.2d. to U.4d. 
...2d.io4d... 
lt.6d. to 2s.Gd. 

• • •• Is. Qd 

• • m9d. to Is.... 



.3rf. 



«d.. 



Prices in 

1750. 

2Jd 

. .2|<f. to 3c/.. • 

2]d 

. .2|c/. to 3c/.. • 

( «« scarce") 

(Price 

uot specified.) 

(Ditto) 

(Ditto) 
(Ditto) 

2]d 

. . • • IS. od. • « . • 
(!Not specified) 

(Ditto) 
2c/, 



.6c/. ioQd...\ 
....Id I 



4c/. 

(Not specified) 
(Ditto) 
(Ditto) 



All other kinds of Fish in proportion. 



It may be remarked, on the above list, that 
the beef in general is thin, as is the mutton 
and lamb, and seldom equal, — in weight, 
quality, or flavour,— to what is killed in Eng- 
land, which must be owing to the scantiness 
of pasture in Scilly. Poultry of all sorts is in 
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poor condition when sold, and must be fat- 
tened by the purchaser. Vegetables, particH- 
larly potatoes, are very good: The Scilly 
apples are peculiarly large. — ^The fish are ex- 
cellent, but not so plentiful, near the Islands, 
as might be supposed from the reasonableness 
of the price. — Barley is generally cultivated by 
{he natives for their own use, but wheat is 
mostly procured from Penzance and its neigh- 
bourhood, at the common market price of 
ComwalL 

The Steward 's House, near the end of the 
principal street, is a substantial and well-built 
edifice; having good and extensive fruit and 
flower gardens behind, in which are some fine 
mulberry trees, and vines producing grapes of 
large size and excellent flavour. 

Near this, is the Post Office; and, a little 
farther on, the houses, forming somewhat of 
a square, stretch along the two sides of the 
sandy isthmus before mentioned, the open 
space in the centre being distinguished by the 
name of the Greeuj oi- the Parckde. The former 
appellation is most inapplicable to its present 
state, not the least sign of vegetation of any 
sort appearing on its arid surface. Its latter 
denomination was derived from its bein": the 
place of assembly and muster of the sea-fen- 
cibles in time of war. 

The Parade is terminated on the East by a 
single dwelling house ; at either end of wliich 
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a bard road leads to difTerent parts of the 
Island. 

The road on the left is lined by a row of 
small houses, extending nearly as far as Cara 
Thomas. In front is seen a fine sandy beach, 
sloping with a very gradual descent towards 
the pool, which is generally enlivened by the 
presence of boats and vessels of various sizes ; 
and the view of the roads and Off-Islands, 
from this place, as well as from most other 
parts of St. Mary's, is very pleasing. 

Cam Thomas, as it is corioiptly called at 
present, is a bold point of land projecting 
about one hundred yards into St. Mary's Pool, 
and dividing it into two beautiful bays. The 
top and sides of this point are clothed witk 
grass, and a school-house is erected towards 
that end nearest the road. The cam is a 
cluster of grey rocks, presenting a comjiact 
appearance to the sea, but consisting of every 
diversity of foi*m and size, and skirted round 
the base with an immense number of rocks 
and stones of a brown and sable hue. The 
height of the top stone of the cam is about 
eighty feet above the level of the sea. ^ 



' It is much to be regretted that no records whatev^ 
remain, to enable ub to fix, with precision, the orthop>a|»hy 
of any of the places in Scilly ; most of the names of which* 
iiave been sq vitiated by a false proannctation^ as to render 
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On the Eastern side of Cam Thomas, is 
another fine bay called Permellin or Porih 
Mellyuy which might be made an excellent 
bathing-place, to the great advantage of the 
Proprietor of the Islands and of those who 
might visit them in search of health or relaxa- 
tion. The hilly ground on the East side, 
offers a fine site for the erection of such houses 
as might be required for the use of those 
occasional visitants ; — combining retirement 
of situation, with salubrity of air, and extent 
and diversity of prospect. The beach shelves 
almost imperceptibly to a great extent, and 
the sand here is of a remarkably fine quality, 
and "much coveted," says Troutbeck," by the 
Cornish people and others, for scouring brass, 
pewter, &c. and for drying up writiqg ink." 
Even in Heath's time, " presents were made of 
it to many parts of England, as a curiosity." — 
The circuit of the beach, at high water rnark^ 
is about one hundred and sixty yards. 

it necessary to have recourse to etymological reseai^hes 
as often as we would discover the true import of their dis- 
criminative appellations. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the task of derivation does not appear diiiicult : As 
cam (or cairn) is a Oornu-British word, signifying " a 
^ap of rocks,'* naturally or artificially piled, J hesitate 
not to add to it the British word Tommen ( hearing a close 
affinity to the Latin Tumuhis)—'' a link hUl;'* by which 
compound-name this point of land is exactly described : 
q. d« ii little hill wiih a heap of rocks. 
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The high land on the Eastern side of the 
harbour presents a diversified appearance ; but 
none of the objects require a very minute 
description. Adjoining Permellin is 3Iount 
Flagon, « on which are the remains of a strong 
building, called Harris's Walls. This was 
intended for a fort, and was begun in the ragn 
of Henry the Eighth, before any other r^ular 
fortifications were erected on the Island ; but 
the situation was ill chosen, and therefore, 
probably, the work was abandoned at an early 
stage. There is a curtain, with two bastions, 
remaining ; the latter are hollow, and project 
with very acute angles. The length of the 
whole is sixty two yards; the face of each 
bastion, sixteen yards ; the walls are from tea 
to twelve feet thick, and about five feet high. 
Such was the peculiar excellence of the cement 
used in this work, that but few of the stones 
have been dislodged, notwithstanding the ex* 

' Qaasre, FlegcUf d ^\eyu, fiigro ? This, I own, might 
seem a far-fetched derivation, did not the name of an ad- 
joining tract, — Brimitone Hill — seem to give some colour* 
ing to the supposition. I am at a loss, however, to con- 
jecture what affinity may have been between these names 
and the places to which they are applied, unless beacons 
were formerly lighted on this part of the Island ; — a sup- 
position by no means improbable when it is considered 
that this is nearly the highest part of St. Mary's, an4 
commands both the bays. 
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ertions that haTe been made for that purpose ; 
and the fortress may probably remain in its 
present state for centuries to come. 

On the North side of this foot, and nearly 
on the summit of the hill, is an erect flat stone, 
overgrown with moss^ but with no vestige of 
an inscription. It stands about ten feet abore- 
the ground, and is supposed by sonde authors 
to have been an object of Druidical worship.^ 

^ AUhoagh it is not intended herey-'-espscidly after th«. 
Domerous and elaborate DisquiBiUons which hare made 
their appearance within the last fifty years, — to enter into 
a particnlar inyestigation of the religious rites of the 
ancients; yet it may be briefly remarked that the cnstom 
of setting np stones, either ^s objects of adoration^ or in 
oomtnemoratioa of sotfie extraordinary event, is of the 
remotest antiquity, and is frequently noticed in the Holy 
Scriptures,* In the system of Drnidism» the principles of 
religion and government were blended, and the scene of 
their administration of the rites of either, was generally 
the siHnmit of a hill, in a space sometimes trarrounded by 
circles of stones, — sometimes inclosed by circular mounds^ 
of earth, — and in some cases only. marked by a solitary' 
pillar, which antiquarians gerierally ( tliough perhaps im- 
properly ) denominate a rock deity. The spot thus con- 
secrated by their idols and incantations, was universally 
lield sacred, and was termed by the Cornish Britons, 
Garsedd, signifying, tfte seat of judgement 

Many more particulars of Druidical rites and remains 
will he noticed hereafter. 

■' •• ..III ■ la^ 

•*Geto. jwcviii, IS. and xxxv, 14. Lev. xxvi, 1. Deut. xxix, IT, 
J03^. xxi¥, 27. I .Sun. vii» 12. Dan. ▼, I. imtf aU fteq. 
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Farther to the Northward, but still forming 
part of the Eastern ( or rather North- Eastern) 
shore of the Pool, are two low and loDg*pro- 
tradiog ledges of brown rocks, — ^the greater 
part of which is covered at high water ; — the 
innermost being called Pyms ' Island^' and the 
other, Tojflors ' Islatuty' on the latter of which 
is a large cluster of grey rocks, declining from 
the sea. Both of these Islatids bear a little 
coarse grass, and there is no reason to doubt 
that they were once joined to St- Mary's by a 
vegetable soil, although they are now only 
connected by long ranges of large stones. 
Indeed the earthy cliffs of the contiguous part 
of St Mary's are diminishing almost daily, 
36 well by the act of the natives ( who carry 
away the soil for various purposes) as by the 
continued washing of the sea. 

St. Mary's Pool, or Harbour, is terminated 
oa the North Eastern side by a point, crowned 
aad surrounded wkh rocks, called Cam Mor* 
vol; near which are two sunken rocks, called. 
ttu Cow and ihe Calf. Between these, there 
is a safe passage or channel, about a hundred 
yards wide, by which ships may come into the 
Pool. There are some other rocks and ledges 
isk the neighbourhood, but too well known to 
tbe pilots to occasion apprehensions of danger^, 
and too uninteresting in themselves to need, 
p/yrtieular ^lumeration. 
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The Eastern shore of the Pool presents a 
▼aried aspect, and not of an unpleasing nature. 
Dark and grey rocks, petty bays, yellow cliffs, 
cots and fields diversify the scene ; the back- 
ground of which, rising to a considerable 
height, is crowned by the solitary Telegraph ; 
— a round tower, built of stone, consisting of 
four stories, and covered with a flat roof or 
platform, from which very extensive views of 
the different Islands, and occasionally of ves- 
sels navigating the surrounding seas, may be 
obtained. The Telegraph is forty two feet 
high ; and, as it stands on the loftiest part of 
the Island, — the height of which is one hundred 
and forty feet above the lievel of the sea, — the 
altitude of the top of the tower is one hundred 
and eighty two feet above that line. At first 
the Telegraph was surmounted by a lofty flag- 
staff, for the purpose of making signals ; bat 
the situation being so very much exposed, the 
gtaff was removed, and is now erected on the 
ground near the building. — Captain Manby's 
'apparatus for effecting a communication with 
shipAvrecked vessels is deposited in the Tele- 
graph ; but the invention is not calculated to 
be of much utility at Scilly. 

The road on the right side of the Parade 
l)efore mentioned, leads, in the first place» 
(after passing the head of Porth Cressa) to a 
little hamlet at the back of the Town, called 
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Dawn Derry; diverging thence, in a Souths 
erly direction, a branch to the right leads to 
the top oi Buzza Hill; and another branch, 
on the same side, leads to Peninis. Thi^ 
main road, however, continues pretty direct 
until it touches the path leading (through some 
fields) to the Church; but at that point it 
turns off to the Eastward, and, forming 
some sinuosities on the declivity of the hill, 
passes through Old Town into " the Cauf^tryy 
Of these places I shall treat in the succession 
in which I have here arranged them. 

Forth Cressa is a large bay or cove, lying 
to the Southward of the isthmus before men- 
tioned, and opposite to St. Mary's Pool. It 
is bounded on the Western side by a part of 
the garrison, and, towards the East, by the 
hills leading to Peninis; and is remarkable 
for its numerous ledges of rocks, which render 
it navigable only by boats. It is skirted on 
either side by rocks, brown and grey, of dif- 
ferent sizes, and stones of varied figures and 
dimensions, but chiefly of a granitic or flinty 
substance : Sand, of various colours and de- 
grees of fineness, forms a spacious beach at 
its head. The rocks of a brown and blackish 
hue, are those in and nearest to the sea ; and 
of these kinds there are some enormous 
blocks, resting on very small stones projecting 
a little way above the surface of the beach, by 

N 
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which they are wholly supported. This cir- 
cumstance shews that they have citiier fallen 
from the neighbouring hill of !Buzza by the 
remoTaJ of the earth — (perhaps in qonsequence 
of heavy rains ;) — or have been thrown thence 
by some violent convulsion : The form^ sup- 
position will, without doubt, appear the more 
easy and probable. A fine sand is found on 
the Eastern side of the Forth ; and, on thrust- 
ing a stick into some parts of this sand* I have 
discovered #t kind of clay, which, from its 
colour, wflu evidently formed by the waating 
of the neighbouring shore, where the sea has 
visibly made great ravages.' 

Buzza Hill would be sufficiently described 
to a Cornish reader, by calling it Cam Br£ in 
miniature* To othi^rs, it may be necessary to 
state that it consists of vast masses or blocks 
of gmnile ; here, protruding their grey tops 
above the fiu'ze and fern that fringe its rugged 
brow and sides; — ^there, recumbent in every 
posture on the smaller rocks which stiU remain 
partly imbedded in the soil, and seeming to 
threaten the passei^i^ who winds his way at 
the base of the hill, witb aa instantaneous 



' For a fiiitlier aceonnt of Portk CreMa, with a 
view to imftov^m^U *oe the latter part of thja clu^ 
ter. 
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crash beneath their ponderous and (apparent* 
ly) ill-sapported bulks.'' 

On the top of Buzza Hill are three cramr 
hehs} The priQcipal of these, stands (or 



^ As a specimen of the size of some of these enormous 
masses, I subjoin the dimensions of one now lying on the 
side of the hill» a little ahore the road^ which appears to 
have fallen oflT— or to have been broken-rfrom another 
tocky and rests in a slanting position on some small stones, 
having a large hollow between it and the ground: — 
Lengthy six yards; average breadth, three yards and a 
half; average thickness, four (eet 

( N. B. Since the above was first written, the rock or 
stone alluded to, has been split and partly conveyed away, 
for the purpose of being used in an embankment at the 
head of Forth Cressa.) 

' A cromlech is a largo flat stone, lying in a horizontal 
position upon others fixed upright in the ground ; — a rude 
model of a modem toipb. A harrow, or barrow, is a large 
aepulchral cave, covered by a mound of earth. Cornwall, 
na well as Scilly, abounds with these repositories of the 
ancient dead; and in that county, as well as in these Is- 
lands, all the burrows that have been opened have been 
found cpnstmeted in 9early a similar manner, whence they 
are supposed to have been appropriated like family vaults. 
Nothing has yet been discovered in these venerable re« 
mains of elder days to repay the curiosity of the explorer, 
but fragments of coarse urns, ashes, bones, and unotuous 
earth. — A modem grave is but a diminutive modification 
of an ancient burrow. 

It would, doubtless, to many, seem bold, to assert that 
ihe word bmrow, which we have generally been taught to 
oonsider as purely British, is derived from the Chreek; or, 

N 2 
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rather stood^ for it is even now suffering demo- 
lition by the hand of man ) in the centre, sur- 

rather, from the Es;yptiaii : Yet this admits of proof, as 
does also the still more (seemingly) strange assertion, that 
it is nearly of the same import as pyramid^ — both words 
and works alike signifying — a memorial of the dead. 

For the establiithraent of these points. I shall call to my 
aid the abilities of an ingenious French writer. — 

" The word pyramid,"* says Volney,* " is derived from 
the Greek Uvpafjig, Uvpa^ii^g ; bat in the ancient Greek 
the V was pronounced oo. we should therefore say poO' 
ramis. When the Greeks, after the Trojan war, fre- 
quented Egypt, they could not have in their language the 
name of these prodigious edifices, which mnst have been 
new to them ; they must have borrowed it from the Egyp- 
tians. Pooramis, then, is not Greek, but Egyptian. Now 
there is little doubt but the dialects of Egypt, which were 
various, had a great analogy with those of the neighbonr- 
iDg countries, such as Arabic and Syriac. In these lan- 
guages it is certain the letter p is unknown, but it is no 
less true that the Greeks, in adopting barbarous wonls, 
almost always changed them, and frequently confounded 
one sound with another which resembled it It is certain 
also, that in the words we know, p is constantly taken for 
b, which very much resembles it. Now, in the dialect of 
Palestine, hour ( no ) signifies every excavation of the 
earth ; a cistern ; a prison, properly underground ; a tepid- 
chre : (See Buxtorf, Lexicon Hehr,) There remains ajRik, 
in which the finnl s appears to me a substitution for #, 
which did not suit the genius of the Greek tongue, and 
which made the oriental (n»n) amit, of the dead; 



• Travels in £gypt and Syria, vol. I. p. 8691 
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rounded by a mound of earth (or burrow) 
about thirty yards in circumference, the whole 
being inclosed by a number of large stones, 
some erect and some recumbent; having two 
of a very large size at the North-East, and 
two similar at the South- West end. On the 

a-miif cave of the dead: this substitation of the t for t, has 
an example in airUrii^ well known to be alrtMl. The 
learned may determine whether this etymology be not 
equally plausible with many others." 

After having had my way thus cleared for me, it only 
remains to shew why the word of two sy llables, burrow 
was adopted instead of the Phoenician bouramit. Perhaps 
the following explanations will be suflicient. 

IThe word hour itself signifying a sepnlcAre, the oriental 
termination might thence have been rejected ; to signify, 
by such rejection, a diminution of the idea of splendour 
and magnificence inseparable from the original word, yet 
still retaining sufficient to shew the nature of the thing 
spoken of. The termination which is now fixed by the 
characters oir, was probably, in the first place, nothing 
more than the vocal sound invariably heard after the pro- 
nunciation of the rough r. Thus bouf' or baurra^ both in 
etymology and signification, has a close affinity with the 
Dvpa/icc of the Greeks : There is a sufficient relationship 
established between the words as well as the things to 
mark their common origin ; yet a sufficient diversity in 
the pronunciation of the one, and the formation of the 
other, to shew the essential difi'erence. A pyramid is an 
elongated cone;— a burrow is an obtuse cone. Oriental 
sovereigns repose under the one; — occidental chieftains 
(or, perchance, men of more ignoble fame) sleep equally 
sound, and equally forgotten, beneath the other I 
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former appeardd to hate been sortie rock- 
bttsans. The dimensions of th^ cromlech ware 
as follow: Lengthy eight feef; breadth, five 
feet; depth of the wall, three feet Over the 
South- West end of this, as well as of the other 
cromlechs, a large flat rock was placed, cover- 
ing about one third of the vault; 

The traditions of the Islanders. haVe handed 
down the fame of those places as the sepul- 
chred of giants. Sotne years ago, according 
to Troutbeck, " a curious gentleman hired 
labourers to open some of these burrows, to 
see if they could find the remains of any thing 
that might have been deposited in therti/' 
The results, however, were similar to those 
which I have before mentioned ; but, " a little 
while aftar the workmen had finished opening 
these burrows, there happened a most violent 
storm of rain^ attended with dreadfiil peals of 
thunder and lightfaihg, which the lsland»s 
said was occasioned by disturbing these an- 
cient sepulchres." Such superstitious notions 
are every where common, but 1 hope it will 
not s^^m tendihg to confirm them if I mention 
a circmnstince rentarkably coincident with the 
abov^ : On the 22nd day of November, 1820, 
the larger burrow was again opened — having 
been fixed on as the site of a windmill (since 
completed,) — and on that day we also had 
a storm of thunder and lightning, although 
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these natural phenomena but rarely occur in 
ScUly. 

Leaving Buzz& Hill, nothing of peculiar im- 
portance presents itself tilLthe traveller arrives 
at Peninis Point; although the eye may occa* 
sionally wander over the well-cultivated fields 
on either side of the road, or contemplate the 
different cams that crown the distant emi* 
nences, — ^the varied ledges and rocks, i^nst 
which the swelling waves wage continued ho8«- 
tility, — or the ridging and leafless hills of thtf 
Island of St Agnes, which here opens to the 
view in a very pleasing manner. 

Peninis Heady or Painty is an extensive 
tract of land, projecting boldly into the deep 
in a Southerly direction; and, in a manner, 
covered and surrounded by tremendous masses 
of rock of every wild and grotesque appear* 
ance. Seen from the opposite shore of the 
Grarrison, Peninis Head is marked by three 
distinct cams, rising abraptly from the sea^ 
the intervals of ground between these cams 
becoming more and more stony in proportion 
to their relative nearness to the extreme point. 
It is impossible for words to describe the 
astonishing number and diversified forms of the 
romantic masses with which Peninis abounds,^ 
and which cannot fail to excite* a mingled 
feeling of admiration and awe. Here, a dark 
and enormous pile rises erect from the pro» 
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fiindity of water which surround it, and scowls 
defiance on the ever-renewed — ever-impotent, 
— ^attacks of the eddying and hollow-guigling 
waves: There, tremendous slabs lie heaped, 
in fearful confusion; at once inviting^ yet 
menacing, the steps of the inquisitive spec*- 
tator. One large group which overhangs the 
deep is particularly distinguishable for the 
great number of horizontal lines into which its 
surface has been worn by the weather. Be- 
hind this, and forming a part of the same 
group, an immense block, measuring about 
six yards each way, supports another of the 
fiame bulk, in ponderous magnificence : — ^The 
angular asperities of each having been destroy* 
ed by the change of seasons, the effect of their 
present appearance is greatly heightened, as 
well by this circumstance, as by the immediate 
proximity of a very tall and thin rock, of a 
pyramidal form, being thirty feet high, twelve 
feet broad at the bottom, and regularly tapering 
to a point. This rock is thought, by some, to 
have been a distinguished object of Druidical 
veneration. "* 

^ An anoDymous but inteUigent writer, trealiDg of ** the 
grotesque and whimsical appearances of rocky masses, 
SDch as rock idoh, logan 8i<mes, ^c." explains those appear- 
ances upon ** the tendency which granite possesses of 
wearing more rapidly on the angles and edges than on the 
iido8| a fact which probably depends upon a peculiar crys* 
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On the brow of the promontory of Peninis, — 
"which is pleasingly though wildly diversified 
i^th grey rocks and verdant turf, — a very 
singular cluster of enormous masses of granite, 
extending from East to West upwards of fifty 
yards, appears to lie on the surface of the 
earth, without being imbedded in it. These 



talline arraDgemeDt of their parts disposing tliem to dis« 
iBtegrate with a rapidity proportionate to their distance' 
from a central point Thus,*' he adds, ** npon simple and 
philosophical principles are snch appearances easily ex- 
plained, and this pkantannagciria of learned anttqnariea 

Tanishes." 

(Gwde to Moimt*M Bay and the Land's End, p. 1S8.) 

Agreeing with this author and others in their endeavours 
to account for many of those rock curionties by natural 
causes ; I am not, however, prepared to admit that the 
whole fabric of Druidical rites and sacrifices which so 
many ** learned antiquaries" have been at such pains to 
investigate and explain must necessarily " vanish" on the 
production of a pleasing hypothesis. Rocks and stones 
certainly served many important purposes in the cere- 
monies of the Druids, whether of a civil or religious 
nature ; and, whatever may become of the question of tho 
formation of rock basons and rock idols, there are suf- 
ficient indications — as well in Scilly as in diflerent parts 
of Cornwall, — of the art of man having been frequently 
employed in the disposition and arrangement of many of 
those rugged blocks with which these parts abound. The 
examination of a Druidical temple, or circle, ( to say 
nothing of single pillars, cromlechs, &c.) will be suflScieni 
to put this fact beyond dispute. 
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are known to the modem Idlandars by (he 
fhmiliar name of the Kettle and Pansj from 
the immense hollows^ or rock-basons» which 
are fbmid in most of them. These basons are 
genially about three feet in diameter, and two 
feet deep. They are, for the most part, of a 
circalteform, and perfectly concave; others, 
however, are much indented at the sides, like 
a hollow globe; some have perpendicular sides, 
and flat bottoms ; some are of an oval form ; 
and othars of no regular figure. Many of the 
blocks, included in the general name of the 
Kettle and Pans, are six or seven yards high, 
and eight or nine yards square ; and sevand of 
these have four, five, six, or more of these 
cavities in them. A large rock neat the ex- 
tremity of this group, has two basons of an 
immense size» besides several smaller ones. 
The upper and laiger one appears to have 
been formed by the junction of thre6 or more 
large ones: It is irregularly shaped, and is 
about eighteen feet in circumference, and six 
feet deep. When the water in this bason has 
attained the height of three feet, it dischaiges 
itself, by a lip, into a lower bason, more r^a^ 
larly formed, the back of which is about five 
feet high, but which is incapable of containing 
more than a depth of two feet of water, owing 
to the declivity of the surface of the rock. 
This latter bason also discharges its redundant 
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waters, b j a lip, or opening, at the edge of thf 
bason, in the fore part of the rock. 

Some authors have imagined that all rock 
basons are the works of art ; and they have 
never seen a work of this nature without con- 
juring up a host of Druids with all their mys* 
tic rites imd absurd superstitions. An ex- 
amination of the rocks at Peninis might tend 
to cottect this mistake, as there are, perhaps, 
t» many of those basons, small and large, on 
the difierent rocks on and near that point as 
there are inhabitants on the Island ! It seems 
more consonant to nature and reason to sup- 
pose that these cavities owe their formation 
entirely to natural causes. ' Granite, it is well 
known, is a porous stone, capable of receiving 
and imbibing moisture. The lodgement of a 
sdngle drop of rain on one of those rocks, 
might be the commencement of that slow but 
certain operation by which those vast hoUows 
have been shaped. That '' waters wear the 
stones,'" is a truth taught by Scripture,*" and 
capable of ocular demonstration. Where one 
drop of rain has fallen, another may settle, 
and many will surely follow if there be (as 
may well be supposed on the surface of all 
rocks) the slightest inequality on the spot 
ivhwe they descend. By the collection and 

•Job w. 19. 
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settlement of this small body of water, the 
earthy particles found in granite formations, 
become at length saturated, and lose the 
sparry substances imbedded in them. The 
action of violent winds, by agitating the water, 
whirls round those sparry and angular sub- 
stances against the sides of the little cavity.. 
The air itself, strongly impregnated as it is 
with diarp and saline qualities, may aid the 
work of excavation; every subsequent shower 
gives a new impetus to the agent employed in 
these operations, and the lapse of centuries, 
surely affords sufficient time to complete even 
works of the magnitudes which have just been 
mentioned. 

It may be asked, — If these cavities or 
basons be wholly produced by natural causes, 
whence arises the difference of their formation? 
smd why are the bottoms of some, concave ; 
and of others, flat? 

I answer, — ^The bottoms of the larger basons, 
which always contain a certain quantity of 
water, are invariably flat. This is the neces- 
sary result of the water settling in a state of 
rest, when the particles of earth and stone 
sink to the bottom ; form a perfect level ; and, 
perhaps, become again in some measure co- 
hesive and indurated. In the smaller and 
concave basons the water is absorbed by the 
beat in summer, and the particles of sand 
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nfhich had been washed off the rock during 
the friction, are peculiariy liable, in their dry 
state and exposed situation, to be blown away 
by every gale. Other irregularities of form 
may be accounted for by a consideration of 
the different proportions of lightness and hard- 
ness frequently observable in the same piece 
of granite. 

Lastly: — It has been stated by those who 
consider these formations as solely of Dru- 
idical origin and use, that rock-basons have 
never been found on the sides of rocks, unless 
such rocks have been overturned by violence, 
and thrown, with their basons, from their 
natural position. — A plain fact shall overturn 
this ailment. — 

There is, in the Westernmost cam at Pe- 
ninis, a huge rock, standing on another, and 
sheltered by higher and close -surrounding 
rocks, both towards the sea and the land. It 
has every appearance of having remained in 
its present position ever since the Flood. Yet 
in the side of this rock is an excavation, like a 
niche; of an oval form, — six feet long, five 
feet wide and nearly four feet deep. There is 
an opening at the top, through which the rain 
may have run, to form, or assist in the for-^ 
mation of, the hollow ; which, however, can 
hold but little water, as there are two outlets 
at the bottom, and therefore in Summer it is 
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perfectly dry. In this nataral excavatioii, €ir 
rocky chair, I have more th^n oace fimml a 
solitary seat. 

And this shall suffice on the subject of 
rock-basons. 

The shores around Peninis, as well on ks 
Eastern as on its Western sides, present every 
variety of rocky appearance, to which the 
imaginations of the spectators have lied them 
to affix various whimsicid appdlalions, as tJk 
Pulpit Rock, the Jolly Rock, and some othen 
of less fanciful denomination. 

On the East side of the rocks cafled the 
Kettle and Pans, was an old sod battery, 
constructed in the time of Queen Anne, and 
planted with guns to defend the entrance into 
the adjacent bays, it has long been demo- 
lished, but the platform still remains, and 
shews it was but of small extent and little use. 

On Ihe North Eastern side of Peninis is a 
place called Pipers HoU, of which Heath 
gives the following account; (wfiich TiXMifc- 
beck cofMes, with some slight transpositions.) 

** Pipers Hole has its ^tuation under the 
high banks of Peninnis, being about the South 
West" [South East] ''part of the Island next 
the sea, which washes its orifice at high tide. 
This passage is said to communicate under 
grouad with the Island of Treseo, as far as 
4he North- West clifis or banks of it, next that 
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sea, where another orifice is seen that goes by 
the same name with the former." 

*' Going in at the orifice/' he continues, '^ 9t 
Peninnis banks in St Mary's, it is above a 
man's height,' and of as much space in its 
breadth ; but grows lower and narrower far^ 
tber in. A little beyond which entrance ap* 
pear rocky basons, or reservoirs, continually 
running over with fresh water, descending a« 
it 4ic»tils from the sides of the rocky passage : 
By the fall of water heard, farther in, it is pro- 
bable there may be rocky descents in the pas- 
sage: The drippings from the sides have 
worn the passage, as far as it can be seen^ 
into various angular surfaces. Strange stories 
are related of this passs^e, of men going so far 
in that never returned ; of dogs going quite 
through, and coming out at Tresco, with most 
of tb^ hair offt and such like incredibies. 
But its retired situation, where lovers retreat 
to indulge their mutual passion" — ( and to 
** cut the initial letters of their names upon the 
green turfy downs," according to Troutbeck) 
— ^* has made it almost as famous as the cave 
wierem Dido and JEneas met of old/ " "" 

This account, ( to use a French expression) 
*^ surpasses hyperbole." Whoever takes the 
trouble of visiting Piper's Hole at St. Mary's, 

! Heath, pp. eo, 1, compare Trovtbeck, p. 69. 
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will find, after much difficulty and some dan- 
ger in scrambling over the rugged rocks that 
surround it, that the place is not worth the 
labour of seeking.^ It is a narrow aperture in 
the side of a cliff, about five feet high at the 
entrance, but not so wide, and diminishing 
rapidly in compass within a few yards from 
the aperture. The bottom is filled with large 
round stones, thrown in by the violence of the 
sea ; which, by the constant dripping of water 
from above, are always wet, slippery, and 
dangerous to be trodden. There is a little 
pool of water at a few yards from the entrance, 
beyond which the passage is so small as to 



^ The place of the same deoomination at Tresco is reallj 
interesting, and will be found fully described in the chap- 
ter appropriated to that Island. — It is singular that some 
tradition of a piper is attached to most caves or subter- 
raneous passives, not only on the shores of Britain, bat 
even in foreign countries. ** Among the prevalent opini- 
ons respecting them in the Highlands," says Dr. Maccul- 
loch, ^* is tliat of their extreme depth. There is none of 
which it is not said that a piper has entered without ever 
returning, the sound of his instrument having been heard 
gradually expirbg in the prolonged vaults." Of one, ia 
Sutherland, he adds, " it is asserted that whoever enters 
it will return without his skin I " — The story of the Gerw 
man piper is familiar to most readers, although the local 
6itu«ntion of the ** Hole " to which he is said to have 
chai*nied both mice and children to. their destruction, is 
not exactly ascertained \ 
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defy further ingress. So far from being the 
•* cavern" which Troutbeck denominates it, 
it is neither a place of convenience nor con- 
cealment, and surely none but very silly lovers 
could think of choosing a place of retirement 
surrounded by rocks, filled with stones, dank 
with innumerable droppings, and constantly 
** washed by the sea at high tides"! Even 
smugglers would scarcely trust themselves or 
their commodities to such a place, which, had 
there been any vestiges of mining operations 
on Peninis, might have been thought an arti- 
ficial excavation, or adit^ formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying off the water. 

Near the sea, on the Eastern side of Peninis, 
about three quarters of a mile distant fi'om 
Hugh Town, and not a quarter of a mile fi-ora 
Old Town, is the Church. The clergyman's 
house and a few other dwellings formerly 
stood near it, and bore the name of Church 
Totbn^ but most of those houses are now in 
ruins. The road to the Church, fi-om Hugh 
Town, is hard and dry, being made by a com- 
position of the loamy soil (which the Islanders 
call ram) and fine sand. The Church is a 
Wretched-looking fabric, built of stone, and 
in form of a cross, but the walls are very low. 
The length of the church, from East to West 
is sixty feet; breadth eighteen feet; The 
cross-aisle is about the same length, but not 
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more than sixteen feet broad. No records are 
extant to shew the date of the erection of the 
Church. The North aisle was built in 1662, 
Bfkd the South aisle in 1677. The windows 
are small^ irregular, leaded, and gloomy. The 
Church has no tower — (in which respect it 
resembles all the other Churches of Scilly, 
except that at St. Agnes) — but two low stone 
walls for a belfry. The roof, which is much 
decayed, is covered with slate, but this is 
neither plastered nor whitewashed on the in- 
side, and the display of black and mouldering 
beamsi and rafters contributes to give the place 
a very dreary appearance. There i& no vestry- 
room. ( What Heath calls ^' a court-iamse, 
otherwise parish - fums^'' and which stands 
near the Church, is, literally, a stable !) There 
is no organ ; and, until very lately, even vocal 
music Itad Mien into disuse here. A broken 
font stands in an obscure corner near the 
West end of the building; — ^the pavement is 
verj' ii regular, and much mutilated.; and most 
of the pews and galleries are crazy, and de- 
clining every way from their perpendicularity. 
The Church-yard, which bears no inscription 
worth copying,"* is over-run with weeds ; and 
tlie whole appearance of the building and its 

^ One, howerer, deserves notice on account of its. lan- 
guage: — ^It if written in DuUkt 
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appeiidaged, external and internal, is calcu- 
lated^rather to chill than to excite devotion/ . 

The bodies of Henry Trelawney, Esq. son 
of Sir Jonathan (Trelawney, hbrd Bishop of 
Winchester, of the ancient family of Trelaw- 
ney in Cornwall ;^ — of Sir John Narborough, 
son-in-law of Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; — and of 
Captain Edmund Lodes ; all of whom perished 
with the Admiral, in the wreck of the Associa^ 
, tion, before noticed, were buried in the chan- 
cel of St. Mary's Churtb, but no monmnent 
records (heir disastrous fate. 

Through the incroachments of the sea in 
Old Town Bajfj in consequence of the banks 
having long been in a most ne^ected and di-* 
lapidated state, great part of the adjacent cliff 
has been undermined and washed away; — 
part of the church-yard is even now in dan- 
gei*; and, unless timely measures of prevention 
are adopted, the waves may eventually .de- 
molish what winds and storms have so long 
spared. 

It would be a great accommodation to the 
principal part of the Islanders if a new Church, 
of dimensions suited to the present population, 
were erected near Hugh Town ; but there is 
scarcely any hope of this being effected, ex- 
cept through the liberality of the Lord Pro- 

^ It has, however, lately received some necessary repairs. 

O 2 
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prietor, or of Government, after the Islands 
revert to the .Crown. • 

On the East side of the bay, near the 
Church, and about a mile fr«D Hugh Town, 
is Qld Tonm^ which was formerly the chief 
place in the Island. It contains about two 
hundred inhabitants, principally fishermen, and 
others connected with the sea. Old Town 
Bay, as well as Forth Cressa, and the Eastent 
side of St. Mary's Pool, is full of spacious 
ledges of low rocks, which probably were once 
covered with land, but now exhibit a dreary 
appearance at low water, and are very danger- 
ous at all times. Troutbeck observes that 
Old Town Bay '' is both rocky and exposed 
to the Southern sea, so it is not convenient 
for ships to come into ; but the poo) is round, 
and the rocks and loose stones which now in- 
cumber it, might easily be removed, and make 
a jetty-head on each side of the entrance, 
which would be of great use to the pilots in 
strong Easterly winds, when they cannot get 
out to pilot ships from the other parts of this 
Island." 

,t Between the Church and Old Town there 
is a good road, raised on the sand, and kqpt 
up by stones, in a cm-vilinear direction, tracing 
the head of the bay. But the ground from 
this place to Permellin Bay in St. Mary's 
Pool, ( before described ) is low and marshy. 
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and overgrown with reeds. This tract is 
called the Lower Moors^ and abounds with 
wild-fowl in the winter season ; but» for want 
of due care, it is liable to be overflowed at 
spring-tides; and, indeed, it is scarcely ever 
free from salt water. Yet the soil is very 
good; and,- were those marshes properly 
cleared and drained, they would make valua- 
ble pasture land. A drain has been made for 
carrying off the water at Old Town, but scarce 
any attention is paid to keep it clear and open. 
Fine mullets and ^^Is are caught here in the 
Summer. 

On the North East side of Old Town, oo 
an eminence chiefly composed of aggr^ated 
rocks, there was foi-merly a Castle, said to 
have been built by one of the Earls of Corn- 
wall. This was certainly the castle described 
by Leland in the third volume of his Itinerary 
(page 7) where he says, "In it" ft. e. St 
Mary's) " is a poor town and a meatly * strong 
pile; but the roues* of the buildings in it be 
sore defacid and woren." In Troutbeck^s 
time— {for it seems to have wholly escaped the 
observation of Heath ! ) — some part of the 
walls remained, though the greater part of the 
materials had long before been carried away 
for the erection of the Star Castle." At pre- 

' Moderately. < Rooms. "" A. D. 1508. 
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sent, however, there is scarcely a restige of 
this once foitnidable edifice; — ^the remainder 
of the walls, and many of the rocks, having 
been taken away to build the houses now 
standing at the foot of the hill, on its Eastern 
side. The natural blocks which still remain 
are yet denominated the Castle Rocks, and 
have somewhat of a picturesque appearance as 
they lean over the verdurous acclivity lacing 
the West. The height of the hill may be 
about twenty yards from the moorlands at its 
base : The view from its summit is extensive 
and interesting; and the site was admirably 
chosen, as the castle commanded not only 
Old Town Bay, but the two bays of St Mary's 
Pool, — the intermediate tract of low land, — 
and the sides of the adjacent hills. 

From the proximity of the Church and 
Castle* it is evident that Old Town, at some 
distant date, was the chief place in the Island ; 
though it is highly probable that even then its 
extent and population were much less than at 
present. Natural advantages are certainly iq 
fevour of Hugh Town, though the uiv^kiUbl- 
ness of its builders has been productive of 
danger to its inhabitants, as will he shewu 
hereafter. 

The Eastern shore of Old Town Bay is a 
promontory, called the Tohnauj or Toinum 
Painty from the singulis* positioA of some 
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rocks near its extremity. This promontory 
consists of three cams, or masses of rock» 
rising romantically amidst the surrounding 
fields^ Towards the sea, the rocks are df 
immense size. The Tolnmn"' is a huge block, 
measuring about six Ifeet each way, and lyings 
in an inclined position, on two other masses Of 
rock, so as to form a covered passage. The 
rocks on which it rests on one side, have a 
very regular and uniform appearance, like a 
natural wall, being perfectly perpendicular: 
On the other side, though the surface of the 
rocks is even, the wall declines considerably 
from its base. The main rock, in fact, ap- 
pears to have been cleft asunder to a con- 

* Tolman^ or rather, 7W Men^ is a Cornn-British Vord, 
signifymg a holed stone; and, by analogy, a covered rocky 
pnsmge. Dr. Borlase describes a Tolinen as ** a large 
ortncular rock, supported by two stones, between which 
there is a passage ; and from ^s oircamstance," he adds^ 
** it derives its name. There is a Tolmen in the village 
of M^n, in the parish of Constantine, (or Constenton) 
Cornwall, the passage of which is about three feet and a 
half in breadth, and the same height, but the top-stone \t 
thirty three feet in length. Tl^c Doctor thinks that " tbc 
top-ttones of these sisgalar monuments were placed in 
their present position by human labour and art, after 
having been brought from some part of the earns with 
which they are still partially surrounded ; " but I see no 
reason to be of the same opinion with regard to th6 Tol- 
men at 8^t. Mary's. 
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siderable depth, (probably by some violent 
convulsion of nature) when, — the larger por- 
tion remaining firm, — the smaller part declined 
a little, followmg the declivity of the^hill: 
Much of the aperture was probably filled up, 
in subsequent years, by earth and granitulouft 
particles washed in from the adjacent hill^ and 
hence the present Tolmen^ or rocky passage ; 
the length of which (though it is angular) is 
little more than five yards; the height, five 
feet at one end, and six feet at the other; and 
the breadth, two feet below, and three feet at 
top. The covered space, as before observed, 
is not above six feet ; and I think it probable 
that the superincumbent mass was foimerly a 
rocking-stone resting on that part which now 
forms the upright wall. — ^The rocfes connected 
with this cam are very lai^e, and mostly in 
square ma^ses ; and there is an immense num- 
ber of rock-basons ( or rather of alluvial dila- 
pidations ) on all the pile. On l>lman Point, 
as well as on Peninis, and, indeed, on several 
other headlands on this Island, are the plat- 
form and remains of a sod battery. These 
batteries were lieaily all of the same size, 
mounting three or four guns each, but they 
have long been dismantled and suffered to fall 
into decay. My opinion on the best means 
of fortifying the Scilly Islan(}s will be found 
annexed to the description of the Garrison^ 
in the present Chapter. 
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To the East of Tolman point is a little 
rocky bay caRed Parth Mitmiek (or Monach)^ 
terminated by a point of land bearing the 
name of Blm Cam^ but presenting nothing 
worth notice. The same may be said of 
Church Ledge Bay, which is immediately 
contiguous. The cliffs all around this part 
are crowned with grey cams ; the shores are 
lined with brown racks and stones of every 
variety of size ; and the sea is studded witli 
various masses of the same nature, rising in 
divarse yet chilling forms, under the various 
denominations of the ChM rock, tfie Gihtone^ 
Carrack Stem, Church Ledge, and others, 
which have sometimes proved fatal to manners, 
through their ignorance of the hydrography of 
the shores of Scilly. It is pleasing, however, 
to add, that no. very serious instance of naval 
disaster has occurred here Tor several years. 

Proceeding round the coast, in a North- 
£asterly direction, the next object is Giant' 3 
Castle Bay, which may be said to be cased 
with rocks. The bay derives its name from 
some stupendous rocks hanging over the cliffs 
of its Eastern shore, which, at a distance, 
have an appearance of being regularly piled, 
in terrific grandeur, over the deep that roars 
below. This tremendous crag is about a 
hundred feet high, declining suddenly towards 
the sea, but more gently on the land side; 
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from wbich> however, all communication was 
cut off by a narrow ditch and^ow rampart, 
crossing the promontory from bay to bay. 
Within this inclosure the natural eminence 
was strongly fortified by a thick stone wall, 
some remains of which are still heaped or 
scattered in various directions. This place 
could never have been distii^ished for con^ 
venience ; yet when nature and art were thus 
combined for its defence, it must have pre- 
sented a most formidable aspect to its enemies. 
^It has the name of Gianfs CastUj^ says 
Troutbeck, ^* because in these Islands, all ex- 
traordinary works are, by the common people, 
attributed to giants or the Devil. It was 
probably designed by the Danes as a retreat 
from the Saxons, in case they should be cut 
off from their ships; and certainly it must 
have been a place of great strength in those 
times, especially if they had plenty of pro- 
visions within it."'' 



^ One cannot help feeling displeased at the absurdity 
(to give it no worse name) of certain hydrograpbers, who, 
ID kyiag down cbarto of these Islands, have exUhited 
Old Town Cafltle and Giant's Caatle with walls and tnrw 
rets standing, and flags flying, as if still existing in their 
pristine state of munition ; whereas they are se completely' 
demolished (and probably have been so for hundreds of 
yeio's) that it requires no inconsiderable share of attention 
to trace any vestige of these long-ruinated pfles. 
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Near the bead of Giant's Castle Bay is a 
rock nearly ten feet in length, seven in breadth, 
and above five feet thick, reclining in a slant- 
ing direction on another rock, . imbedded in 
the earth. This was formerly a loggan (or 
logging) stone^ — called by some a riding rack. 
It was so nicely poised on the sharp edge of 
the rock which still supports it, that it could 
be put in motion by a child, six years of age, 
( or, as Troutbeck says, " with a man's little 
finger;") and would continue its osciUatoiy 
vibrations in a very perceptible manner, for a 
considerable time after receiving this slight 
momentum; yet it was calculated that ttie 
exertions of a thousand men would be insuf*' 
ficient, — ^without the aid of machinery, — ^to 
remove it from its position. It was, however, 
thrown from its poize a few years since, by a 
number of soldiers then in garrison here, in 
com[diance with the wanton orders of their 
officers, in order to decide* a frivolous bet ! 
Thus it appears that if the age of chivalry is 
gone by, that of the Vandals and Huns is not 
yet utterly past. 

^ U^ere are some other rocks between Peninis 
and this part of the Island which appear to 
have been loggan stones ; but which, either by 
design or accident have been thrown from 
their pivots. 

( It may also be here noticed, that near the 
South-lVestem extremity of Cornwall, on the 
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promontory called Castle Trereen, is a Danish 
fortification, formed, like Giants Castle, by 
stupendous crags emerging to a great height 
from the sea, and by a triple entrenchment 
running across the neck of land. T/iere, also, 
is an immense loggan-stone, the wonderful 
equilibrium of which is the just theme of gene- 
ral admiration to all who have the temerity to 
Approach it, which cannot be done without 
danger, and hence, probably, its preservation. 
It reclines on an immense pile of rocks, im- 
mediately over the sea ; contains about twelve 
hundred cubic feet ; and is computed to weigh 
ninety tons : Yet this tremendous block can 
be made to rock to and fro for a considerable 
time by the application of the strength of one 
man!) 

Some account of the purposes to which 
these rocks were applied by the juggling 
sleight of the Draids (who generally had a 
temple near those remarkable productions of 
nature) may not be unacceptable. 

The trial by ordeal, in cases where guilt 
could not be substantiated by a number of 
witnesses, has ever been found to prevail in 
some form, amongst all ignorant and uncivi- 
lized tribes. Th^ wager of battle — ( so lately 
abolished in England!) was but a vestige of 
that common superstition that seems inherent 
in human nature in its unenlightened state, 
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and which led men to believe that Heaven 
would interfere by a miracle to rescue in- 
nocence accused. Of the fire-ordeal of the 
Saxons, — ^by which the culprit was enjoined 
to give proof of his innocence by walking 
blindfold and unhurt over hot bars of iron, — 
few are ignorant ; and it is not to be doubted 
that many have gone through this trial, not 
only without injury, but to the most perfect 
conviction of the thoughtless multitude, — by 
a course of training similar to that which 
enables some in the present day to dance 
a hornpipe, blindfold, and wearing wooden 
shoes, amongst a number of eggs, irr^ularly 
disposed, yet without breaking any! It has 
been stated by some that the Druids worship- 
ped certain rocks as deities, but to this opinion 
I can hardly assent. It is well known that 
they were professed astrologers, and that they 
worshipped the sun and moon, ( and, perhaps, 
most of *^ the host of Heaven'' ) and even thb 
fact seems sufficient to exculpate men of their 
undoubted learning from the gross idolatry of 
'' bowing down to stocks and stones." They 
might, however, and probably did, inculcate 
that those rocks should be regarded with 
veneration which were in any wise used in 
the performance of their religious rites. The 
lo^an stones with which both Cornwall an<} 
Scilly formerly abounded, must have afforded 
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tbeiB ample means to work on the credulity of 
the nmltitude, over whose mental as well as 
corporeal feculties they reigned with absolute 
sway. * At one of these nigged altars they 
eould, by the apparent ferveacy of their de- 
votion, procure a seeming miraculous answer 
tx> their orisons before tb^ eyes of assembled 
thousands. They could also, at thdor witt, 
establish the innocence or guik of whom- 
soever they might chuse to save or condemn^ 
by permitting or restraining the osemations of 
the incumbent mass, or by causing it to be 
touched in those directions whence it would 
receive a greater or less d^ree of motion* It 
is painful to reflect that such impositions have 
at any time been practised on the weakness 
smd blindness of human nature ; but this emo- 
tion will have but half its effect unless it be 
coupled with a feeling of the most ardent 
gratitude for the inestimable gifb of life a&d- 
immortality which are brought to light by the 
Gospel. 

Near Giant s Castle Bay, and und^ a he^qp 
of sohd rocks, very difficult and dangerous of 
access, is a small cave, open towards Ihe sea» 
called Tom Butfs bed. It derives its name 
from a lad who, in order to get rid of a havd 
master, and at the same time to avoid being 
jirestied into the Navy, concealed hunself here 
threo days and three nights, in the reign of 
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Queen Aoae. He wm afterwards discovered 
by some boys who were accidentally in the 
in the neighbourhood with dogs, and who 
« supplied him with food until he had an oppor- 
tunity of shipping himself off in the merchant' 
service* 

The tract of high land extending in a North* 
Easterly direction from the back of Old Town 
to Povth-HeUick, and in a North- Westerly 
direction from the Giant's Castle, inland ; and 
meafiuring in each direction about half a mile, 
is called SaUakee Dawns. On these downs 
are several burrows. One of these burrows 
stands on an eminence, called Ward- HiU^ 
and is surrounded by two stone circles, the 
diameter of the innermost circle being ten feet, 
and that of the outermost, thirty-six feet. The 
flat stone, or rock, which covers this burrow,, 
and which is about a foot thick, has a square 
perforation in the centre, supposed to have, 
been for receiving a flag-staff in former times. 
At a bttle distance are the remains of a Dru- 
idical temple^ consisting of nine large stones, 
or rocks^ in an erect position, with several 
smaller stcmes, describing a circle on a -floor, 
of natural rock, and of a pretty even surface. 
Many of the stones belonging to this work 
have been carried away for building ; yet the 
fom and situatioii of those that remain, — ^the 
mu»ber of rock-basons on th^ir tops^ — and the. 
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presence of a stone pillar ( although no^ re- 
cumbent) in the centre, sufficiently demon- 
strate that this was no inconsiderable place of 
Druidical resort and superstition. On either 
side of this temple are several burrows. 

And here it may be observed that wherever 
the remains of such temples have been foundp 
a number of burrows has always been found 
near them; our ancestors, probably, having 
been influenced, in this respect, by feelings 
similar to those which cause us in the present 
day to inter the dead in the immediate vicinity 
of the Church. Thus, Stonehenge, which has 
been called the Cathedral of Druidism, is sur- 
rounded by burrows, covering the neighbour- 
ing downs to a considerable extent. That 
stupendous work, like all others of similar use, 
is situated not on the summit of a hill, but 
near it ; and in the formation and direction of 
all those circles (notwithstanding the rudeness 
of the materials of which they are composed) 
there is a uniformity of design, which evidently 
shews the concurrence of their founders in 
opinion, and, perhaps, the maintenance of a 
strict correspondence between them. The 
mode of interment in burrows, was common 
not only to the Danes, Saxons, and Britons, 
but is noticed by some of the most ancient 
and authentic historians, particularly Diodonis 
•Sioulus, Herodotus, and Livy. Indeed, from 
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the appearances that have been observed by 
travellers on various parts of the earth, it is 
plain that nations of the most remote antiquity, 
— Romans, Greeks, PhcEnicians, Persians, and 
Assyrians,— alike practised this mode of se* 
pulture, virhich we also find mentioned in the 
earliest periods of Jewish history. Without 
pretending to determine precisely what race 
occupies the peaceful dormitories on these 
and the contiguous downs, I may be allowed 
to observe that the name Sallakee is evidently 
of Grecian origin;* a circumstance which 
tends materially to strengthen the belief that 
these Islands were visited by the Greeks at a 
remote period. 

Somewhat less than half a mile from Giant's 
Castle, in a North- Easterly direction, is the 



« Either from tnik/i, prada, and k€», Jindo (SdlektLoy^ 
to plow or dig for gain; or from avXXox6^ (SuUochao) 
copias congrego, to gather wealth ;— names having reference 
to the mining operations here carried on. 

Neither in the British, nor in anj of the Tentonic dia^ 
lects has the name Sallakee any signification ; and Trout* 
beck and Heath, who troubled themselves but Uttie about 
etymologies, spell the name indifferently, according to the 
modem corrupt pronunciation,— Sallaitee or Sallg Keg! 

Qtiore: After all tiiat has been written on tiie general 
name of these Islands (see Chap, ii. Part I.) may not their 
modern appellation be derived from the above noun ohXn 
SMee, whence SaUeg, SuUg, and afterwards SciUg from m 
error of the pen? 

P 
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bay called Porth HeUick, distinguishable 
from the other inlets and creeks between 
itself and OM Town Bay, on account of its 
having a sandy beach at its head. The )sand, 
however, is of a very large and rough quality, 
and much coarser than any besides which I 
have observed on the Islands. It seems in an 
tBarly state of formation from the pounded gra- 
nite stone. On either side of this bay are 
tiome large rocks; which, however, do not 
require a particular enumeration and descrip« 
tion. 

Porth tiellick, which is about a quarter of 
a mil6 in length, but not . so broad, has a me- 
lancholy interest attached to it from its being 
the place where the body of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was thrown ashore.^ It is related that 
•be was ^>und on a hatch of the ship, on which 
be had endeavoured to save himself, and that 
a little dog was by him when the body was 
discovered. He was buried in the sand by 
^he soldier and his wife who first perceived 
him; but his body was afterwards taken up 
by the purser of His Majesty's ship Arundel, 
and conveyed to London, where it was inter- 
red with suitable honours. " A little pit in 
the sand," says Troutbeck, " upon Porth 
Ilellick Bank, still shews where the soldier 

' See a full accotmt of his shipwreck in Chap, ii, Part I. 
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and his wife buried Sir CioudasLey Shovd'a 
body ; the pit never fills up with sand, in the 
greatest storms, and what is remarkaUe, no 
grass ever grows upon it." This description 
does not exactly apply to the present appear* 
ance of the spot : The pit is now certainly 
filled with sand, to the level of the adjacent 
banks ; but there is no sign of vegetation on 
the place, although all around is green I The 
naked spot, however, has no resemblance to 
a grave, but looks as if it had been an irregu« 
larly-scooped hole, nearly seven feet long, and 
in one part more than five feet wide. 

At the head of Perth Hellick the waters 
of the Higher Moors discharge themselves 
into the sea. 

To the North -East of Forth Hellick is 
another hill or down, of nearly the same 
dimensions as Sallakee. It is surrounded 
with rocks towards the sea, and is distin- 
guished by a great number of cams, crom* 
lechs, and burrows. This Place is by some 
called Peter's Downs. I caused a cromlech 
and a burrow to be opened here, to the depth 
of several feet, but found nothing but a greasy 
black earth, as if resulting from the decom- 
position of animal substances. From the soft- 
ness of the mould I am of opinion that those 
repositories of the dead had been previously 
explored. The covering stone of the crom^^ 

p 2. 
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lech is placed at the East end of the grave^ 
and sapported by upright stones at each side, 
so as to form a passage about two feet in 
heis^ht. Two large flat stones, or rocks, are 
placed across the grave at the West end. The 
intermediate space ( about three feet ) is open, 
and from this place I had the earth cleared 
away, nt)t being willing to have the stones re- 
moved. The length of the grave is twelve 
feet ; the breadth, four feet and a half: The 
sides and bottom appeared to be lined with 
stone. The whole is surrounded by a burrow, 
or mound of earth, thirty yards in circum- 
ference, which is inclosed by large stones, 
closely laid. The whole must have been a 
work of great labour. 

The dimensions of the burrow which I had 
opened, are still more extensive. The extreme 
circumference is sixty yards ; the part circum- 
scribed by stones measures forty yards round. 
The grave (which had a large flat rock lying 
across the middle ) is nine feet long, and five 
broad. 

The unfavourabfe state of the weather pre- 
vented the further prosecution of my researches 
at that time. I took, however, the dimensions 
of some of the smaller burrows, which had no 
covering stones, and found their general cir- 
cumference twenty yards. 

From Forth Hellick, the North-Eastem 
shore is diversified by a number of remarkably 
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large and singiilariy formed rocks, most of 
which, however, are distinguished by modern 
and not very appropriate denominations; as 
Dick's Carn^ the Clapper Rocks, Old Rock^ 
Drum Rocky &c. Behind the barrows which 
are first seen on entering the Downs from 
Porth Hellick, is a large spherical rock, above 
fifteen feet high, and about fifty in circum- 
ference, resting upon another, by a sub-face 
of nQt more than two feet broad. Thb is 
called the Sun Rock^ the signification of which 
name may be gathered fi*om what follows. 
Near this rock (which appears ready to slide 
firom its poise and roll down the cliff to the 
immense masses that fortify the shore) is a 
small rock called tJie Giant's Chair. It is not 
above four feet high, and is scooped out in a 
manner very mudi resembling an old-fashioned 
elbow-chair, having a stone in front, like a 
footstool. It faces the East, and is conjec- 
tured, with much probability, to have been 
formed as a seat for the Arch-Druid of the 
Island to sit in and observe the rising of the 
sun. The scene around is solitary and im- 
pressive. 

Pursuing the circuit of the Island, which 
now contracts, in a Northerly and North-? 
Westerly direction, the view becomes im- 
proved by the appearance of some of the 
Eastern Islands lifting their rocky tops oa 



1 
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the surface of the blue liquid plain. Rocks, 
cams, burrows, and commons also diversify 
the scene on the land side. Deep Point is 
only remarkable as being the Easternmost 
extremity of the Island. An emineace, sur* 
raunded with rocks, called M(mnt Toddin^ 
gives name to a little bay below it. Under 
the cliff is a cavern said to be of great extent, 
and which formerly was a considerable resort 
of smu^ers. It is '' called Darritys JBale„'* 
says Troutbeck; but perhaps its prop» ap- 
pellation was more significant, being no more 
nor less than Dirty Hole! The shore around 
exhibits the ruins of different sod batteries and 
breast-works, thrown up at various times 
within the last two hundred years, but alto- 
gether undeserving of particular notice. 

IhWs Island^ which lies to the Northward 
of Mount Toddin, contains about seven acres 
ef land.' It is uncultivated, but affords a 
scanty pasture for sheep, and a shelter to rab- 
bits. It is joined to St. Mary's by a sandy 
isthmus, which is overflowed at high water* 
There are some ranains of batteries upon it, 
and it is a convenient place for making kelp. 
On eithar side of the isthmus is a pleasant, 
though small, sandy bay, which would be very 



' Troutbeck egregioudy errs in estimating it at JSftn^ 
ftoresl 
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convenient for bathing if not so frequently 
visited by the fishermen, to whom^ especially 
during the prevalence of stormy weather, these 
bays afford a safe landing place. — Toll Hill 
is about a qusuter of a mile, in a North- West- 
erly direction, from Toll's Island. It rises 
nearly fifty feet perpendicularly from the sea 
^t high water mark, and was formerly crowned 
with a sod battery. The remains of some bar- 
racks, called St. Mary's Walls^ are still to be 
seen under the South side of this hill. 

The land inclosed by the coast before de- 
scribed, is very barren, and is denominated by 
Tronthecky Pellestree Downs ;^ on the North 
side of which is an inlet called Water-Mill 
Bay, firom a mill, the ruins of which still re-; 
main. A small pier, called New Quajf^ ip on 
the South side of this bay, and afibrds a con-> 
yenient place of security for fishing boats. 
The North- West side of the bay is formed by 
an eminence called Helveor Hill^ on which 
was a sod battery, with several salient aisles, 
flanking each other, — commanding the en- 



** Here, again we hare evident traces of the ancient 
inhabitants of this Island. Peiiesiree is plainly a coiTap<^ 
tion of Pakuira (ah UoKaispa, facto locitt>— a Held of 
batde ; bnt Uie names of the warriors, as well as the cause 
of their contests, hare long been hidden beneath tl^e reil 
4>f oblivion. 
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trance of Crow Sound. Near HelTeor Hill 
are the ruins of an old Block-house. 

About a quarter of a mile to the North- 
West, is an eminence covered with rocks, 
called Inazigan Hill; and at a little distance 
from the shore is an islet, surrounded by 
rocks, called Inazigan. Burrows, and the 
remains of batteries or breast- works, mark all 
this coast. 

About a quarter of a mile from Inazigan is a 
prominence called Sandy Bar^ which is the 
Northernmost point of St. Mary's. The land 
here declines rather precipitately towards the 
sea, and is ovei^own with moss, fern, and 
furze, although the soil is good, and capable 
of high cultivation. Several hillocks of fine 
white sand line the base of the hill, and cdn- 
trast their dazzling brightness with itis sombre 
verdure. .The sand, withdrawing from the sea 
on each side, stretches off in a Northerly 
direction from the land ; and, by a very nar- 
row isthmus, joins that extensive tract of sand 
called St. Martin's Flats. Over this isthmus 
(to which the name of Sandy Bar property 
belongs) there is not more than four feet of 
water at the ebb of spring tides, although, at 
a little distance within, the water deepens to 
from one to two fathoms ; and without, from 
two to three, four, five, ten, and twenty fa- 
thoms. The outermost, or £astern side, of 
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Sandy Bar, is called Crow Sound: The inner 
side, (where the water progressively deepens 
to nine fathoms) is called St. Mary's Roads. 
The views of the different Islands, isles, and 
rocks, from the Northern to the Southern ex- 
tremities of St. Mary s, are varied, picturesque, 
and highly gratifying. 

To the North- West of Sandy Bar, are two 
rocks in the sea, called the Little and Great 
Crow ; near which is a convenient quay and 
landing place, called Penrithen^ where a num* 
ber of boats, belonging to the inhabitants of 
this part of the Island, is generally moored, or 
hauled up under cover. — About a quarter of a 
mile inland from Penrithen Quay, on the brow 
of a hill, is a large upright stone, nearly teiL 
feet in height, and visible at a considerable 
distance. It is supposed to have been an ob- 
ject of Druidical superstition, but perhaps waa 
only intended as a mark^ for fishermen. It is 
denominated the Long Rock. 

About a frirlong to the Westward of Pen- 
rithen Quay is an eminence covered with 
rocks, called Banfs Cam. A quarter of a 
mile to the South- Westward of this is a reef 
of dun rocks called the Crib^ Creeb, pr Greeb;^ 
^»^— ^-^^ ™ ' ' ■ ■ 

^Quaere: Ckarib, d Xdpv^cc, Charybdu? Here, if 
afver, it might justly be said of the unskihol mariner, 
'' Cupieiu viSare Scyilam, incidii m Charjrbdim*'' 
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and, about three farloags furtlier is Cam Mor- 
valj the Westernmost extremity of St. Mary's 
Island, (exclusive of the Hugh) and the North- 
Eastero point of St. Mary's Harbour ; which 
has been already described. The land firom 
Bant's Carn to Carn Mprval is generally of a 
good quality — (the soil consisting of a clayey 
loam, extending to the depth of sey^al feet) — 
and capable of great improvement. At pre- 
sent, much of it lies waste, under the denomi* 
nation of Hellengy downs : These downs dis- 
play the remains of a battery, some burrows, 
and two old tin-pits. 

The interior of the Island, though of an 
aspect which may generally be termed agree- 
able, presents nothing entitled to a lengthened 
description. The roads are in some {Jaces 
very good ; and a little attention and labour 
would make them all so, as the materials ne- 
cessary for repairing them are near at hand. 
In many instances, good stone edges, and 
well - cultivated fields are observable; — in 
others, the fences, composed of stone and sod, 
are declining in every direction, or falling to 
the ground, through neglect, and large tracts 
of improvable land are suffered to lie wastes 
under the idea of commonage. This land, 

» i I ■ ■■'■ III I » . — I I — ■ ■■-....■ 

There is g^ierally a coiMidermUe whirh ^^Mig* aromid 
the Crib rock*. 
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however, is in many instances impoverished by 
the surface being dug up in turves for iuel. 

The appearance of the different, cots with 
which the interior of the Island is pretty plen-. 
tifidly sprinided gives a pleasing addition to 
the general view. Troutbeck notices one or 
two places under the denomination of *' small 
villages/' but . this, in fact, is rather too high- 
sounding a name. They can scarce claim the 
appellation of hamlets, not more than three or 
four houses being ever found contiguous. The 
reader will perhaps smile on learning that one 
of these clusters boasts the name of London^ 
and that another, of nearly equal importance, 
is called Bristol! 

In a situation so isolated and so contracted, 
some circumstances may deserve mention, as 
pecuUarities, which, in other places, would 
scarcely be noticed. — On walking across the 
Island, (which is here called '' going into the 
amntry' I) in a direction from New Quay to 
Hugh Town, one spot in my route was pointed 
out to me as remarkable because I could nei- 
ther perceive ** house nor sea." 

The name of one place on this Island has 
generally made it an object of curiosity to 
strangers, I shall therefore notice it. I allude 
to Holy Vale, (which, I suppose, is the place 
intended in some ancient records by La Val^ 
and styled a town t) It consists of three w 
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four good dwelling-houses, lying in a warm 
and well-sheltered valley, and surrounded by 
lands in a high state of cultivatioD. But — 
what renders it an object of peculiar interest 
to the lovers of ornamented nature, — it exhibits 
some Tei7 fine trees, chiefly of the elm and 
sycamore kinds, whose luxuriant foliage over- 
shadows a short part of the road very agree- 
ably. Here are also some fruitful orchards. 
Holy Vale lies open to Forth Hellick on the 
South, being distant about two miles from 
Hugh Town, with which it has a direct com- 
munication by an excellent road, from which 
many pleasant views may be obtained. 

I know not whether this was ever the scite 
of a religious house, — ( for the Islanders arc 
generally as ill furnished with traditions as 
they are with records; and no light is de- 
rivable from the style of the architecture, the 
present houses having been only erected in the 
year 1751, in consequence Oi the destruction 
of the former buildings by fire:) Yet, from 
the name of the place itself, — ^firom its con- 
veniences of wood and water, so generally 
found near the habitation of monks; — and 
from the appellation of Cam Friars^ or Cku% 
Prior^ still retained by a neighbouring hamlet 
and heap of rocks, the reader may probably 
coi\)ecture that ^hen Tresco had its abby and 
resident canons, St. Mary s also had its moa* 
astery and religious orders. 
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At Treimditheny Longstoney and Newfordy 
— three respectable farms, — trees, orchards, 
and flowers are also to be found. These 
objects deserve a more especial notice as 
nothing of the kind is to be seen on either of 
the Off-Islands. 

There are thirteen wells in different parts of 
St. Mary's, some of which are never dry. Yet 
much of the water is unfit for drinking, 
although it may be used for other purposes. 
Cam Niegan Well^ and Lenteveme Well^ 
** in the country," and one of the wells in 
the Garrison, afford the best water in the 
Island. The Lower Moors, however, abound 
with springs ; from one of which, — ^near Forth 
Mellyn, — shipping are frequently supplied 
with water. 

Having thus described the principal objects 
on what is called ^' the country-side" of the 
Island; the Garrison remains to be noticed. 

The hill on which this line of defence is 
constructed, rises with a pretty steep acclivity 
from the sandy isthmus before noticed, to a 
height of about one hundred and ten feet 
above the level of the sea. Seen at a distance, 
it appears like an independant Island. It is 
somewhat steep on every side. This hill is 
called the Hugh; it is about three quarters 
of a mile in length, and a quarter of a 
mile in breadth : The circuit of the lines is 
one mile and a quarter. These line» extend 
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around the whole hill (except on the North 
West side, which is the most important!) and 
are about four feet and half hi|^h, within ; and 
generally of that thickness. On the outside, 
of course, the height is greater, but is varied 
according to the irregularities of the gi'ound. 

The entrance is at the North East end, 
Immediately above the pool. Over the arch- 
way is a stone with the initals^'G. R. 1742. 
A. T." A. T. are intended to commemorate 
Ahrahmn Tovey, a master gunner, under whose 
direction these works were constructed and 
improved, in the time of King George the 
Second; and who also distinguished himself 
as an able engineer in the projection and 
formation of several good roads in the Gar- 
rison ; which, however, have long been much 
neglected, partaking of the general aj^iear- 
ances of desolation so visible on most parts 
of the Islands. 

Over the entrance of the Garrison is a bell, 
which is rung at six, nine, and twelve o'clock 
in the morning ; and at three, six, and nine, in 
the evening, and struck at the termination of 
the intermediate hours. This bell is also rai^ 
to give notice of Divine Sei*vice on Sundays, 
although the Church is nearly a mile distant. 
— ^Tbere is no public clock on either of the 
Islands. 

Immediately within the Garrison are the 
fuatdhoiise, storehouses, magazines, &c. In 
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front is the Castle : A road to the left leads 
to the officers' barracks, which are pleasantly 
situated, and command a view of the town, 
bays, and back part of the Island : Another 
road, diveipng to the right, leads to the house 
of the master gunner, the barracks of the 
gunners, and those of the common soldiers. 
The road to the Castle is broad, straight, 
and in good condition; about ninety yards 
long, and rising with a gentle ascent towards 
its extremity. The Castle, however, is a mise- 
rable building, and calculated, at first sight, 
to undeceive those who might have been led 
to expect something more magnificent firom 
the names of Stella Marue^ or the Stw Castle, 
by which it is designated. It consists of eight 
salient angles, projecting twenty-four feet, in 
every point of which there is a watch-house, 
the roofs arising* immediately fi-om the walls. 
A platform, about seven feet in height, and as 
many in breadth, connects the whole of the 
interior, and this is surmounted by a wall or 
breast work, of nearly the same height, each 
angle of which is pierced with six loop-holes 
for musketry : There are, consequently, ninety- 
six such apertures in the whole building."* 



^ Reath*B view of this castle is soqiriasingly incorrect 
in many instances. Amongst other things, be has repre* 
sented the walla of the castle and of the honse as haying 
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The heig^ht of the walls on the outside is aboat 
eighteen feet. Within is a dwelling-house, 
corresponding in shape with the castle, and 
consequently very incommodious. A passage, 
or foss, of about four feet in width, separates 
it from the platform. The rooms in this house 
are low, gloomy, and iiTegular. The height of 
the walls, from the base court, is about twenty 
one feet; one third of which lies below the 
platform ; another third is hidden by the 
breast- work; and the remainder, with its cum- 
brous roof, peeps over the battlements. This 
was formerly the residence of the military 
commandant, but is now only occupied by an 
old Serjeant and his wife. On the West side 
of the castle is a flag-staff, on which the King's 
colours are displayed on Sundays and rejoice- 
ing-days. The entrance to the castle is by a 
small stone-bridge, thrown <over a dry ditch, 
through a tower composed of large stones, and 
affording the idea of ponderous imbecility. 
The tower is surmounted by a bell (never used) 
and over the entrance are the letters " E. R." 
( signifying Elizabelfm Reghia) and the date 
of its erection, — " 1593." The whole is sur* 
rounded by a miserable ditch, instead of a 



embrasures /or canium/ — ^he has adorned the house with 
circular towers, and elevated the inner buUdings fac 
beyond their just altitude. 
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treacb, and is fast fallin;; into irretrievable 
Tuin; — a circumstance the less to be lamented, 
as it never was a place of defence or con* 
Tenience. 

About two hundred yards to the South- 
West of the castle is a fine level plain, com- 
manding an extensive view, especially of all 
the inhabited Islands. This plain, which is 
uncultivated, would make a good bowling-^ 
green, or cricket-ground, for the amusement 
of the gentry of the Island, if they delighted 
in such exercises. In the middle of the plain 
are the circular walls of two windmills, which 
have long been out of use. The tradition is, 
that they were built at the same time as the 
castle, in order to serve the islanders and 
others who might be obliged to take refuge 
in the garrison if the enemy should ever effect 
a descent on the Island. Troutbeck says they 
were suffered to go to ruin through a misun* 
derstanding between the commanding officer 
and the islanders, the latter of whom wanted 
to obtain access to them at unseasonable 
hours. At present they have the appearance 
of obelisks, at a distance, and serve as marks 
to ships at sea.**** 



^ As a sign how little I have been indebted, in com- 
posing this work, to oral or written assistance, I may 
mention the foiiowiog fact About eighty yards to the 

Q 
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There are, in all, about ^eighteen battericB 
and baBtions in the garrison, mounting from 
twotO'Oightgune, and well oaloulated to pro- 
tect the town and bays, and to dispute the 
passage of the Sounds. These are connected 
by curtains about fifty two yards lin length, 
and each having an embrasure in the centre. 
The greatest number of guns that could be 
mounted on the ^present wofks, is a 'hundred 
and itw^ity; 'but *were those ibatteries and 
lines completed, which have been marked out 
on the North-West sideof^the garrison, a. con- 
siderable addition to this amount would be 
made. At present, tlie Western end of St 
Mary'e Roads is unproteoted ; most of the 
guns are dismounted, yet left to lie exposed 
to the>injuries of the weather ; and these cir- 
cumstances, coupled with the absence of all 
the ** pomp and circumstance" of ^military pa- 
rade, and the recollection of unrepaired roads, 
and a dilapidated castle, necessarily b^et 
feelings of dreariness and desolation. 

*' By the particular favour and bounty of 

Southward of one of those mills, and on the plain before 
Dieotionedy 1 discovered a neatly-made grare, covered 
with turf, and walled with small stones ; jet, on enquiry, 
no person had observed it, or could give me the least in- 
fermation respecting it ! I surmise it may have been the 
grave of a soldier, shot here for diaobedienoe to military 
discipline. 
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the Duke of Leeds/' says Troutbeok, after 
Heath, ** the use of the castle, which is squaref 
roomy ^ and handsome,^ and all its apartments, 
with the harbour dues of shipping, have been 
ei^oyed by the captain, or resident command- 
ing, officer of the company, commanding in his 
Grace!i3 and the lieutenant -Grovemors ab» 
sence, who never reside," being a considerable 
benefit. Besides the ships putting into SciUy 
from abroad, it sometimes happens that more 
than two hundred sail of coasting vessels are 
driven into these harboui*s, by an Easterly 
wind ; at which time, each ship or vessel pays, 
at nn average, about two shillings and two* 
pence, for coming to^n anchor, or laying upon 
the ground, and hoisting the King's colours. 
All foreign ships pay double, or four shiUings 

** I would fain have avoided the insertion of thia state* 
ment, out of regard to Mr. Troutbeck's taste, bnt the with- 
holding a part of the paragraph might seem to involve mo 
in the charge of making garbled extracts. It is but justice 
to Heath to say that the words printed in UaHc are not to 
be found in his work, but have been foisted in by his su<y 
cesaer, — for what purpose 1 am at a loss to imagine. 
Certain it is that this " square, roomy» and handsome" 
edifice has not been occupied by any commanding officer 
for a great number of years ! 

" This is not now the case : The present Lieutenant 
Governor has resided at St. Mary's from the time of his 
receiving that appointment; as did Colonel Vigoureuv^ 
bis predecessor, until the day of his death* 

Q 2 
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and foiir-pence, most of which comes to the 
commanding officer of the garrison, who is 
commander in chief, and chief magistrate in 
the Islands of Scilly. He has also the ma- 
nuring and improving of all the garrison land, 
upwards of a hundred acres ; the grazing of it 
with cattle; and the cutting and disposal of 
all the turf and furze for firing ; and has like- 
wise the sole management of all the coals and 
candles allowed for the use of the garrison, 
as well as stones for the purpose of building 
houses and fences." He further says, " the 
commanding officer has other conveniences, 
such as cellars, and out-apartments, belonging 
to the castle ; with two spacious kitchen and 
flower gardens, defended by strong walls, at a 
little distance from the castle/' 

In concluding this account of the garrison, 
it only remains to be stated that, with the ex- 
ception of about twenty acres, some part of 
which has been very recently inclosed and 
broken up, (and a few little patches of the 
glacis^ cultivated by some poor families, for 
potatoes) the ground lies uncultivated, produc- 
ing nothing bat furze and fern, and a scanty 
pasture for sheep. It is certainly capable of 
great improvement, but the precarious tenure 
on wiiich appointments are held here, is such, 
that no person would be justified, under exist- 
ing circumstances, in expending the sums ne- 
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cessary.to insure agricultural prosperity. — A 
great number of rabbits is found in almost 
every part of the garrison. 

The most remarkable rocks by which the 
Hugh is distinguished, are, those around Morn- 
ing Painty forming the M^estern extremity of 
Porth Cressa ; the Wool-pack^ with a remark- 
able cam of the same denomination, lying 
vrithin the lines ; the Stevaly being the West- 
ernmost extremity of St. Mary's, and formerly 
often fatal to ships ;> and the Newman. To 
which may be addeil Rat Island^ — ^a heap of 
rocks, bearing a little grass, and lying in the 
Pool, immediately at the back of the quay, to 
which (or, rather, to the rock on which it is 
built) the Island is joined at low water. There 
was a sod-battery on Rat Island many years 
ago, but since the erection of the strong works 
in the garrison, which commands it, the bat- 
tery has been suffered to fall into decay, being 
of little 4^se. Leland, in bis brief manner, 
notices this spot in the following words : 
** Ratte Islande. Saynct Lydes Isle, wheryn 
times past at her sepulchere was gret supersti- 
tion." — Not the least vestige or resemblance of 
a ** sepulchere" is now to be found on it. 

It remains for me, lastly, to notice the state 
of society in St. Mary's, and to make such 
other observations as could not be well in- 
troduced in any preceding part of this chapter. 
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It has before been observed that St. Mlury's 
is the seat of the civil and military government 
of the Islands. From this circumstance, as 
well as from its numerous advantages over the 
other Isles, it is the residence of all families 
holding any appointment at Scilly. Of these, 
however, there are not above twelve in all the 
different departments. In so small a circle, 
the means of amusement must necessarily be 
very few, and active spirits must too often fed 
that tadium which' is one of the greatest mise- 
ries of human life to those whose sensibility 
renders them susceptible of its devastating 
powers. Here are neither literaryj musical, 
nor gymnastic institutions ; and' but little op- 
portunity can be found of exhilarating the 
spirits or improving the understanding. The 
general reading is confined to newspapers, 
which are pretty plentifully received here 
weekly, and interchanged amongst the ow- 
ners."^ Here are but few spots convenient 



'f Since the above was written, a club was formed, 
called the St. Mary's Reading Society, the primary object 
t>f which was to procure the best literary and scientilic 
periodical publications, and afterwards to add to their 
collection such standard works as might be thought de- 
sirable : I'hc club consisted of about twelve members, 
each subscribing a guinea annually; but it is already 
declining I The author has also had the happiness to 
prooure, for the use of the Clergy on these Islands, a 
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for bathing, the greater part of tHe Island 
being surrounded by; rocks,, and the sandj 
bayS). besides being shallow^ being too open 
tO' observation. Walicing is: the exercise chief- 
ly followed: Sailing is but little practised 
except on the calls of duty; Water-parties 
yearj rarely occur. Angling may be followed 
with* success round many of the rocky points 
by which the Island^ is studded ; and, in winr 
ter time, those who are fondi of shooting may 
find employment amongst the wild«-fowl in the 
iiioor&, or the rabbits in the garrison. Cards 
and petits saupers ane the occasional concomi^ 
tant» of a winter's evening. 

To what has been said in a preceding chap- 
ter, of the general amusements of the Island- 
ers, the following may be added as peculiar to 
those of St^ Mary's. 

Early in the morning of May day — (or rather 
during the preceding night) — ^numb^>s of young 
persons of both sexes AndamusefnefU by " going 
into the country,'' unhanging gates, injuring 
fences, or otherwise damaging the property or 
incommoding the convenience of the inhabi- 

select, though snisdl, library of Divinity, from the Asso- 
Gtstes of the late Rev. Dr. Bray, of Lomloii, who have 
dene him tiie honour to appoint hhn their Librarian oa 
these Islands, The 'Society tor Promoting ChriFtiao 
Knowledge had a small library here tor the use of their 
Mbsionaries, but most of the books have been lost. 
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tants. A may-pole, with garlands, is also set 
up, but is unhonoured by either music or 
dancing.^** — On the eves of the days of St. 
John the Baptist and St. Peter^the hottest 
season of the year ! ) large bonfires are apprih 
priately kindled in various parts, and a great 
many young people parade the streets with 
flaring torches, which they whirl about ia 
every direction." — A kind of Christmas play. 
but of a very ridiculous description, is some- 
times attempted by a party characteristically 
enough denominated goose dancers/^ — ^Thc 
barbarous custom of shooting at cocks tied te 
a stake for the purpose, is not utterly abolished 
in either of these Islands. 

Education, here, is not in a very eminent 
state. The Duke of Leeds pays twelve pounds 

^ These freaks seem to be the tattered remaiD^ of 80iii» 
Testigea of the frwry dance (or ** Flaraliar) connBemo* 
rated in the same month at Helston. 

^ This foolish custom, which would surely be *' more 
honoured .in the breach than the observance/' is, I believe, 
confined to Scilly and Penzance. At the former place it 
threatens very dangerous consequences, many of the houses 
there being low, and covered with thatch. 

^ Such is the name by which both Heath and Trout- 
beck distinguish them, and which prevails to the present 
day : But it has been suggested to me that goose or geese 
should be rendered guise^ — from the French deguiscTf " to 
disguise." Th« subject, however, is not worth the dis> 
quisition. 
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per annum for the instruction of some poor 
boys, who are taught in the Court House ; and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge pays ten pounds to a school-mistress in 
Hugh Town, and eight pounds to another 
woman residing in the interior of the Island, 
for teaching poor children of both sexes : The 
Society also provides these schools with books; 
and the mistresses make some small addition 
to their incomes by receiving a few scholars 
at a trifling weekly sum. But it is in too 
many instances to be regretted that the neg- 
lect of parents in a great measure frustrated 
the ends of tuition, and that children are here 
sufiered to exercise almost every rudeness with 
impunity. — ^There is a Wesleyan meeting-house 
(which the Islanders call a preaching house) in 
Hugh Town, and two or three smaller ones on 
different parts of the Island; belonging to 
Baptists, &c. The Methodist meeting has a 
small school attached to it. 

The only established communication be- 
tween Scilly and England is by two smtiU 
packets, (the property of individuals) which 
generally sail from St. Mary's for Penzance, 
on Tuesdays, and return on the following 
Fridays. These vessels are each of about 
forty tons burden ; sloop-rigged ; and ^naviga- 
ted by five or six hands. The time of sailing 
depends on the state of the tide, though it may 
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be materially affected by other circumstaiices 
connected witb the weatha*. The sea* in the 
Channel is commonly rough ; and it is though 
** a good passage"' which is perfonned in aght 
or nine hours. In some few instances, how* 
ever, when the wind and tide have been pe- 
culiarly favourable, the passage has been made 
in less than five hours. In others, on the con- 
trary, those vessels have been detained in the 
open sea fromisix and thirty to esght and forty 
hours, when the inconveniences to paseengeni 
especially to femal6», in a crowded cabin smd 
with scanty accommodations, must have been 
almost intolerable.'^ 



" In former years, however, the passige was mnck 
worse. Trontbeck says, the iBhabitants ** want a constaat 
and even monthly communication with England, for many 
reasons : • « « • they have been several weeks wilhovt 
receiving any provision or intelligence from the maiB.* 
But Heath's account was still more deplorable. ** lliess 
Islands," says he, '< not being furnished with a decked 
vessel for crossing over those seas in rough weather, and 
one not being allowed by the Government for, that purpose, 
a passage, depending so much on the weather, is seldom 
performed of tener than once in a month, or six weeks, in 
the summer; but in the winter net so often. And as 
they'' (i. e. the passages) '« are unuiUy made in smc// epem 
Jisher-boats, amidst the running of several cross-tides, vio« 
lently aflected by sudden changes to bad weather, lAe |i«t> 
$engers are forced to venture at the extreme hazard of their 
iwest when necessity or duty calls them,'* It is some i 



H^re, then, appears a* fit opportunitv fbr the 
interference of Govemmentv in providing some 
more desimble mode of conveyance fbr those 
whose business or pleasure inducer them to 
visit Scilly*. While every session of Parlia*^ 
ment i» productive of fresh' enactments for 
widiEiuiag and improving roads» repairing 
bridges, r^uladng the number of coach^^pas- 
8engere» and< punishing instances of miscon- 
duct in the proprietors and drivers of wheeled 
vehicles of almost every diescription ; why 
should individuals, whose liess auspicious fate 
compels them to travel by water in these parts, 
be leflb to shift for (hen^selves, — ^without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, or condition, — in any con- 
veyance which they may be able to procure? 
Notwithstanding the acl&nowledged skill and 
care of the persons navigating the present pac- 
* * f I ■ I « I ■ ■ ■ ■ I.I ■ . ■ .. 

iolatioB to reflect that these cases of extreme danger are 
no longer kmown ; although the recital foroiUy recalls the 
reeoUeotion of those times when conotrj gentlemen, about 
to undertake the long and perilou$ jaumey to London^ first 
made their wills, and atterwards filled their holsters with 
pistols and their pockets with provisions, to deiend and 
support them ou the road ; and when a new coach was 
advertised to run from York to London in the *' tneredibit* 
space of tkree day$I Great facilities and accommodations 
have since been found for almost all classes who have oe- 
easion to travel by land or by water ; yet tiie admissioa 
of amelioration by no means supersedes the expediency 
i>{ seeking perfection* 
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kets, it must be obvious that no great accom- 
modation can be found in vessels of such small 
dimensions, with a cabin scarcely lain^er than 
a closet, and to which all sorts of passengers 
have indiscriminate access. It is desirable, 
therefore, that the SciUy packet should be 
equal in size and accommodations to those 
belonging to Guernsey and Jersey, and that a 
cutter should be provided for this purpose, in 
all respects fitted to brave the violence of the 
sea; to defray the expence of which, an in* 
creased rate on passage, freight, and postage, 
should be allowed. 

The return of the packets is an object of 
great and general curiosity amongst the island- 
ers ; nor will this be wondered at when it is 
considered that this is the only means enjoyed 
of receiving goods and letters from England. 
From the Telegraph, the vessels are disco- 
vered as soon as they get out of Mount's Bay, 
and a small red flag is immediately hoisted to 
give notice to that effect, which lis answered 
by a fragment of a pendant displayed from the 
Star Castle. In the evening, on the approach 
of the vessels to the shore, the quay and other 
proximate places are crowded by men, women, 
and children, all anxious to see strangers and 
hear news. On my first anival at Scilly, the 
following lines of the facetious Peter Pindar, 
on the Margate hoy, struck me as forcibly 
applicable to the scene before me : 
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" Go, beanteons hoj ! in safety e^'ry inch ;-— 
** That storms should wrack thee, Heav'n forbid I 

'^ Whether commanded by brave Captain Finchp 
" Or, — equally tremendous — Captain Kidd! 

** Soon as thou gett'st within the pier 

^' All Margate will be out, I trow ; 
^ And people rush from far and near, 

** As if thou hadst wild beasts to shew.*' 

Another very important improvement to St 
Mary's, would be the extension of the Pool, 
by cairying out the pier to Rat Island; — a 
situation so eligible, that it is surprizing how 
it could have been overlooked when the pre- 
sent quay was constructed. Rat Island is 
about fifty yards from the quay, in a Nor- 
therly direction from the garrison ; and, being 
connected with the Ray Rock^ — on which 
part of the pier is built, — by a fine rocky neck 
(dry at low water,) would, when thus im- 
proved, form a most valuable shelter to a 
great part of the Pool which is now exposed^ 
as it would also be a most convenient spot for 
the erection of store-houses. From the nature 
of the soil, and the abuadance of stone to be 
procured both at Rat Island, under the gar- 
rison, and by the demolition of a great part 
of the present pier, this useful work might be 
completed by capitalists at the sum of about 
two thousand pounds, which would return 
from ten to fifteen per cent interest on a lute 



of a haUpenny pet ^ton ^on all vessels potting 
into^cilly. This is one of the most simple, 
feasible, aad easy improvements to Which my 
attention has for some time been directed, 
and I do venture to .indulge the <hqpe .that it 
vill be carried into .execution. 

The present quay, which is about one bun* 
dred and thirty yards long, (although more 
than half of its length lis .above high^watar 
mack inwards ) wa8;iehuilt by the late Earl of 
Godolphiq, in the year I72il„ on the mte of the 
old quay, at an expence of eleven hundred 
pounds;; but, for ^aut of piles rto prevent 
vessels from heaviiig against it by the force of 
the ses^, the quay -:head has -been tknocked 
aivay, and .the quay itself has sustained much 
injury. .Withthe exceptions 'before mentioned, 
it is a «olid and vireli-con^ps^ted piece of 
building, affording shelter to vessels of one 
hundred and fifty tons burthen, lying either 
alongside, or on the stmnd. 

Lastly, but not of least importance amoi^st 
the improvements of St. Mary s must be .men- 
tioned the repair of the sea- banks, particularly 
at Forth Cressa and Old Town. At the latter 
place, the encroachments of the sea are too 
painfully visible : The banks have been suf- 
fered to lie in ruin for a great number of years: 
Several yards in depth of the cliff have been 
washed away, and the lowei* part of the 
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Ohurch-^yard is almost daily threatened with 
the -same fate. — >By the irruption of the ocean 
from^Porth Cressa over the low sandy isthmuB 
before noticed, Hugh Town has been repeat- 
edly inundated, and will, .in the end, he 
probably swept away, unless ^proper measures 
are speedily taken to avert :so direful a ca- 
tastrophe. 

<'*By^the low situatiim of this town,*' saya 
Heath, *^ or the ill contrivance of those that 
built it, being almost level with every high 
tide, the water comes into aome of the 
dwellers' yards, and houses. The Town, air 
it is at present situated, is subject to be des- 
troyed by inundation of the aea; which, if it 
should happen in the night, the .people aee 
also liable to be drowned in their beds. For» 
on Sept. 26, 1744, in the afternoon, it being a 
very high tide, the sea rolled in vast moun- 
tains, driven by the vnnds, and broke over the 
hanks of 'Percressaf next the Southward, whene 
it entered the town with such violence and 
rapidity, as threatened the levelling of all the 
houses. One of the torrents^ passing directly 
over 'the isthmus to the Pool, took a house 
away there as it went; other parts of it went 
through the steward's former house, which it 
partly destroyed, filling the rooms and carry* 
ing away the furniture with it: A third torrent 
beyond this came down anc^ joined it, passing 
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both together through the streets of the town 
with great fury to the opposite sea; also 
carrying away farnitare, and filling the rooms 
of the houses. The damages done to some, at 
that time, were very considerable. If it had 
happened in the night time, as it did in 
the afternoon, when several inhabitants were 
obliged to quit their houses at the upper 
windows, and fly for refuge, it is reasonably 
supposed, that those who now escaped would 
have been drowned people. Most of the 
inhabitants were drawn out o( their houses, 
before the flood began, by a curiosity to 
behold the prospect of the sea, appearing as 
if it was going to overwhelm the whole town ; 
but they were forced to fly before its fury, 
as it suddenly passed over its bounds, near 
which, among the rest," says he, " I hap- 
pened to be present. At this time great stones 
were thrown by the sea into some houses 
standing, next it, in different parts of the 
Island ; the walls of some houses were beat 
down, and the dwellers therein had but just 
time to escape with their lives out of the 
windows before it. Most of the low-land was 
overflowed, and some of the stone hedges 
levelled." Heath also states that both Old 
Town and. Church Town received great dam-- 
age by the inundation before mentioned. 

In the year 1755^ when the city of Lisbon 
was destroyed by an earthquake, the shock <>f 
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that awful occurrence was distinctly felt, at 
Scilly. A noise, as of distant thunder, was 
heard ; — a tremulous motion was perceived in 
several parts of the Islands ; and, althou:^h it 
was then low water, the tide rushed suddenly 
in, to the height of several feet : It withdrew 
with the same impetuosity ; and, in the space of 
a minute and a half, again returned and retired 
with the same violence ; after which it be^n 
to flow regularly at its usual hour. — ^The air, 
during this time, was perfectly calm. 

But, — ^to return to the subject of inunda- 
tions, — ^Troutbeck mentions that, on the 7th of 
December, 1771, there happened to be a hii^h 
tide, when the sea broke in from Forth Cressa, 
and filled the town; which, nevertheless, did 
not suffer materially by this irruption. The 
violence of the storm, however, caused the 
crew of a West-Indiaman, then lying in St. 
Mary's Roads, to cut away her masts, to pre- 
vent foundering. 

I believe it wasin consequence of this over- 
flow that fences, or sea-banks, were erected 
by the then Agent of Lord Godolphin. But, 
either through defect in the materials then 
used, or through neglect of subsequent re- 
pairs, these fences soon became dilapidated, 
and scarcely any of their ruins are now to 
be seen. 

In January, 1817, another deluge tQok 

R 
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place, which, though happily w&attended with 
the loss of lives, was productive of great 
alarm, and did much damage to the houses 
and furniture of many individuals : The pro- 
vidential shifting of the wind, alone saved the 
town from destruction. — Several fish were left 
on the Parade, on the recess of the tide. 

So lately as the 22nd of October, 1820, 
another dreadful storm took place; and, at 
high water (spring tide) the scene was awfully 
distressing. The wind blew with resistless 
violence; several houses shook dreadfully; 
the spray flew in showei-s over the highest 
points of land; the sea was within a foot of 
the level of the town, and actually entered 
several dwelling-houses, courtlages, and store- 
houses. Had the wind blown in a Southerly 
instead of a Westerly direction the town would 
inevitably have been overflowed. Much in- 
jury was done to the shipping and small craft 
at that time. His Majesty's brig Shamrock, 
then lying at Tresco, was obliged to cut away 
both her masts; several vessels parted their 
cables; a large American ship dragged her 
anchors and was stranded (after cutting away 
her foremast) near the Crow Rock ; and a fine 
sloop of about twenty tons, was dashed to 
pieces on the Eastern side of St. Mary's Har- 
bour. Of these things I was an ocular wit- 
ness. 
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la consequence of the late irruption of the 
waters, and the continual apprehensions enter- 
tained of a similar visitation, attended, perhaps 
with circumstances of a more disastrous na«- 
tare than have yet been experienced; a sub- 
scription has recently been set on foot amongst 
a few of the principal inhabitants of that part 
of the town which is more immediately ex- 
posed to danger from the sea, and some pro- 
tection may be afforded by the plan adopted ; 
which is, to bring together such a quantity of 
large stones oni the beach, just above high- 
water mark, as shall not only increase the 
height of the bank, but also, by compression, 
consolidate the sand beneath it, in such a 
manner as to prevent its shifting before a 
heavy sea, and thereby opening a passage to 
the waters. — ^The aid of Government, or of 
the Lord Proprietor, is, however, necessary to 
insure the preservation of the town, as well as 
of the Church, the exposed and dangerous 
situation of which has been noticed before. 

It may, however, be proper to remark, that 
in order to produce an extensive inundation, 
the combination of several circumstances is 
necessary : These are, the highest spring-tide, 
at the exact time of th^ moon being full; 
stormy weather, or much rain ; and a strong 
Southerly wind, — Forth Cressa being par- 
ticularly exposed on that quarter. Such a 
concurrence of elemental hostility is but sel- 
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dom known; and hence, rather than to any 
human foresight or exertions, have the inhabi- 
tants of Hugh Town been hitherto preserved. 
It should also be observed that the rocks in 
and around Forth Cressa, how offensive soever 
to the eye, are of signal use in breaking the 
force of the waves as they roll ipto the bay, 
and thus protecting the sands from their vio- 
lence. On the other hand, what has been may 
be ; or, a greater storm than has yet been ex- 
perienced here, may accomplish what preced- 
ing visitations only threatened. When the 
Scilly Islands shall be regarded with an in- 
terest commensurate to their importance, it 
may be hoped that this momentous subject 
will not be ovei'looked. However, unless 
some efficient measures be speedily adopted, 
the next generation may contemplate at St 
Mary's what have so long been objects of 
curiosity amidst the Off-islands; — the forma- 
tion of more islets by the separation of the 
land; — houses buried in the sand; and the 
water flowing, in confessed and indisputable 
sovereignty, over the subjected shore.™"* 

""Of the only means, under Heaven, by which these 
effects can be prevented, -^namely by^ the coiiBtractioii of 
dykes and marshes, the curious reader may find some 
interesting particulars in the account of the alluvial land 
of the Danish Islands in the Baltic and on the coast of 
Sleswick. See Professor Jameson*s Notes to Cnviers 
Theory of the Earth. 3rd edit. pp. 202—217. 
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THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 

Situation^ Number^ and Names of the Eastern 
Islands. — Compared with tlie larger Isles of 
Scilly. — Description of the Appearance and 
Curiosities of the most remarkable of these 
Islands. — Norenuer. — Singular Circumstance 
observable in the Channel betwixt this atid 
the adjacent Island. — Ganilly. — Minewitlien. 
'—Great and Little Arthur. — Ragged Islaiid. 
— Ledges and Rocks. — Observations. 



On the North-East side of St. Mary's, and 
on the South- £ast of St. Martin's, and about 
half way between those two Islands, lies a 
little Archipelago called the Eastern Is- 
lands. They are ten in number, and are 
situate immediately at the entrance of St. 
Mary's Road. The two innermost, which lie 
in a line. North and South, are called Great 
Gannick and Little Gannick. The two next, 
Vliieh lie in a line North-West and South- 
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East, are called Great and Little Arthur; 
but these are joined, and form but one Island, 
at low water. The other six (which are re- 
ducible to no line) are Great GanJiilly^ Little 
Ganhilly^ Naretmer^ Ragged Island^ Mena- 
witheHj and Innisvouls. The two latter lie in 
a line (due North and South) with a large 
rock called Hinjake or Hangjack, and fonn 
the Eastern boundary of Scilly. 

The space between the South side of these 
Islets and the North Eastern side of St 
Mary's, is called Ct^w Sound, which is the 
Eastern entrance into St. Mary's Road. This 
Sound is about a mile in breadth. 

The dimensions of the Islets, respectively, 
have been mentioned in a former part of this 
work."" Their united measurement is not 
much more than one hundred and twenty acres. 

Diminutive as these Islands are, and, ap- 
parently, destitute of the means of affording 
the most common and necessary articles of 
food, some of them appear to have been 
formerly inhabited! On Great Arthur^ which 
may be called the St. Mail's of this Archi- 
pelago, are not only burrows, but the remains 
of inclosures.**** It may also be noticed thai 



" Chap. i. Part I. pages 5 and 6. 
•• Having ventured this comparison — (*• sic parvU couk- 
ponere magna iolebam*') it may be observed, by referring 
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there is a spring of fresh water on Great Ga- 
niiitf, though now much choked by sand, and 
for want of due attention in clearing it. Even 
at present, in Summer time, a few people take 
up their abode here for many weeks in a 
temporary hut, for the purpose of cutting sea- 
weed, for kelp, from the rocks around. The 
appearance of the wreaths ' of smoke rising 
amidst the dun verdure and hoary earns of 
these petty isles, is pleasing and picturesque. 
' I shall briefly describe the appearance and 
peculiarities of the Islands as they arp seen in 
approaching from St. Martin's. 

Narenuer^ called by some. Little Crow Is- 
landy is in form of an irregular obtuse cone. 
Its sides are covered with that mossy verdure 
so common to all the Islands in their unculti- 
vated state, at the termination of which, near 
the sea> is a kind of wild grass, very long, and 



to the map, that the whole cluster of the Eastern Islands 
has some resemblance, in shape and position, to the Imulm 
Magfue! If Great Arthur be taken for St. Mary's, Litth 
Arthur will stand for Trksco : Great Ganilly will repre- 
sent St. Martin's, and Norenuer the White Island on its 
North side. Bryhkr and Samson will find no unfaith- 
ful likenesses in Great and Little Gannick ; but 1 am sorry 
that I can find no better substitute for St. Agnes than 
the Biggal and its surrounding rocks ! Inniwauis, Little 
. Ganilly^ Ragged Island, and Minaivitken, will remain «| 
they have long been, — the Eastern Islands! 
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of a rush-like appearance. There are several 
romantic cams, on the summit of the hill, and 
almost perpendicular on the sea side, to which 
they descend. Sand and stones skirt the base 
of the Island, which is very remarkable for 
being surrounded with flat rocks, of great 
breadth, running into the sea in regular strata, 
and extending to Ganilly in such perfection 
that the bed of the channel between these two 
Islands, (which can clearly be discerned 
through the transparency of the water) looks 
as if it had been paved! 

Great Ganilly^ as approached from Nore- 
nuer, has a regular and pleasing appearance. 
It is nearly level on top, expanding gradually 
towards the base. The shore is skirted by 
dark rocks for nearly one half its extent, and 
by light-coloured stones on the other. Above 
this'is a level plain, from which the main hill 
rises abruptly, and with a fatiguing ascent 
Its sides are sprinkled with grey granite mas- 
ses, and at the extremity of its summit, on the 
right, is a large burrow, forming a conical 
hillock. 

On the South Eastern side of the Island are 
the remains of several hedges, and the soil ap- 
pears to be very good. There is a singular 
kind of wall of lofty rocks, running along this 
part of the Island, which has evidently been 
much shaken by storms. Several of the rocks 
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appear as if in the act of falling, and most of 
them are indented by numerous natural exca* 
vations. The hills are covered with particles 
of granite ; and there is much sand, of a fine 
quality, on the shore, where there are some 
pleasant bays, very convenient for bathing. 
This Island is about six hundred yards long, 
from North- West to South- East. 

The outline of Minewithen resembles the 
posture of a lion caucliant. That part which 
*^ould represent the head of that animal, is 
composed of solid rocks, divided by a wide 
and black chasm, extending from the bottom 
nearly to the top, but not very deep inwards. 
The rocks are precipitous and bluff, and the 
water is very deep and dark, even close in to 
the shore. The land is high ; very difficult of 
ascent; and covered with long wild grass^ 
growing in large tufts, which, if burnt, might 
be made good dressing. 

Great Arthur is remarkable for having the 
best landing place in all Scilly ! consisting of 
a fine sandy beach, gently sloping, and guard- 
ed on each side by smooth rocks, stretching 
to a small distance in the sea and forming a 
complete bason. On a very commanding 
eminence on this Island, is a cromlech and 
sepulchral cave, in very' good order. The 
walls of this cave consist of large flat stones, 
laid with their edges smooth; and there are 
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two very large stones laid flat at the head of 
the grave, which appears to have been opened- 
It is about twelve feet long, four feet deep, 
and five feet and a half wide; and is^sur- 
rounded by an artificial mound, about forty 
, yards in circumference : ' At a little distance 
are two other burrows. 

The hills on this Island are high, but small, 
and are connected by a ridge of rocks, run- 
odng along the summit of the whole. Many 
of those rocks are strangdy defaced by the 
weather. The soil, on the side of the hills, is 
good, and the remains of ancient hedges, and 
other vestiges of cultivation, are very visible. 

Zdttle Arthur^ which is very flat, has also 
three ancient burial*places ; one of which is 
large and square, like a family-vault. 

Ragged Island "is well named: It is a 
mere cluster of black, irregular, and dreary 
rocks. 

The other Islands have nothing in them de- 
serving particular notice. 

Various ledges and clusters of rocks lie be- 
tween the Eastern Islands and St. Mailings; 
particularly t/ic Hatts, the Damascenes, and 
the English Ledge. This channel, or soundr 
is therefore dangerous, and only fit for small 
vessels. 

Between Noremier and Hinjake is Mould 
Ledge f which always presents three pointed 
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rocks considerably above the surface of the 
water. 

Formidable as this enumeration of rocks 
and dangers may appear^ it is, nevertheless, 
pleasing to reflect, that no instances are re- 
corded or remembered of their having proved 
disastrous to life or property. The greater 
part of the wi-ecks for which Scilly has ac- 
quired an unhappy celebrity, has been con- 
fined to the Western Rocks, off St. Agnes; 
and even there they have generally happened 
through the unskilfulness of navigators, in not 
keeping their due parallel of latitude and at- 
tending to the Westerly variation of the com- 
pass. But on this subject the reader will find 
sufficient observations in a former part of this 
work.pp 



^ See Part I. cbap. i, p. 2, note ; also the conclusioa 
of chap. ii. of the tame Part. 
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Chapter IL 

St. MARTINS ISLAND. 

Position^ Dimensions^ and Population of tk€ 
Island. — Observations on its former Staie. — 
St Martins FlatSy and Rocks. — Cruthers 
HilL — Higher Town and Bay. — Church. — 
Various Rocks^ Points^ and Headlands^ des- 
crihed. — Pope's Hole. — St. Martins Head^ 
and Day- Mark. — The Seven Stones. — St. 
Martins Bay. — Culver Hole. — Extraordi- 
nary Changes on the Surface oftlie Island. — 
White Island^ and Cavern. — Remarkable 
Rocks and Cams. — Lower Town and Mid- 
dle Town.-^—Scliool. — Singular Account of 
a Fish. — Tean Island. — St. Helen's. — 
NoRTHwiTHEL. — St. Helen sPool. — Various 
Rocks described. 



On the North-North-East side of St. Mary\ 
from the nearest point of which it is distant 
about two miles, (but, from the Pool, four) lies 
the Island of St. Martin's.' Its length, from 

* Although St Martin's is not equal in size or impor- 
tance to Tresco^ it is hero described first, ia order to 
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£ast-Sonth-£ast to West- North- West, is nearly 
two miies; and its circuit, six miles. It is 
narrower in the middle than at its extremities, 
but its average breadth is three quarters of a 
mile. It contains seven hundred and twenty 
acres, sixty houses, and two hundred and 
eighty inhabitants, chiefly pilots and fisher- 
men. The houses are divided into Higher 
Totcn^ situate on the hill above the bay on the 
South- East side of the Island ; — Middle Town, 
the name of which declares its situation, al- 
though it does not express its state, which is, 
five or six cottages exhibiting the most deplo- 
rable picture of wretchedness; — and Lower 
Town, situate near the point of land next to 
Tean Island. 

This Island probably derived its present 
name from the monks during their stay at 
Tresco. No clue exists to guide to its ancient 
denomination. The names of the most re- 
markable rocks and places in and near it, ar^ 
either British, or of still more modem de- 
rivation. 



enable the reader to sweep the circuit of Scilly in the 
order ia which the Islands present themselves to the view 
at St. Mary's. By referring to the map, or general 
representation of the off islands as seen from the garrison 
at the former place, the utility of tlus order will be auf-^ 
ficiently apparent. 
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Troutbeck (whose work was printed in 1794) 
says, that " about one huadred and sixty years 
ago," St. Martins, "had not one inhabitant T 
axid again^—" about a century ago there were 
not above three or four families upon this 
Island." When his book was published, Uiq 
population consisted of "upwards of thirty 
families, and about one hundred and eighty 
inhabitants, who" were' " all related to each 
other." At present thare are more than fifty 
fstoiiUes on the Island ; and, by what means 
soever it was recently depopulated, it is plain 
that it must formerly have been fully inhabited; 
which is evident both from the number of its 
burrows, and the great quantity of human 
bones found, not only on digging the ceme- 
tery, but in two high banks of sand, near 
Lower Town. It is very remarkable that, 
though those banks were above twenty feet 
high, yet, on the sand being shifted by the sea, 
many years since, a great number of graves, of 
various sizes, became apparent ; the dimen- 
sions of each grave being accurately marked 
by stones set up, in an upright position, in 
form of a coffin, and their uniform longitude 
being East and West. 

It is probable that St. Martin's was fully 
cultivated in former times, as the remains of 
old hedges are to be seen on either side of the 
ridge which runs along the middle of the 
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Island, as also on the hi;^h land between the 
principal town and the day-mark. At present, 
however, the greater part of it lies waste, and 
only affordin;; commonage for cattle. lu 
many places the soil has been buried by the 
vast accumulations of sand blown up from 
the sea shore. What is cultivated, however, 
affords good pasture, as well as plentiful crops 
of com and potatoes ; and much more might, 
be brought into tillage by skill and per- 
severance. 

St. Martins Flats are large sand banks, 
nearly twice the dimensions of the whole 
Island ; their extreme length, from North-East 
to South- West, (where they join the Sandy 
Bar, at St. Mary's) being about two miles; and 
their average breadth, from West- North- West 
to £ast-South-£ast, one mile and a quarter. 
They are dry — ( with the exception, perhaps, 
of a few shallow pools ) — at low water, spring 
tides ; when not only Tresco and St. Mary's, 
but even the Eastern Islands, seem attainable 
by this sandy plain ; and 1 have even heard of 
some who have actually walked across to the 
two former places, never finding the water to 
reach higher than their knees. The attempt, 
however, must be veiy dangerous, owing to 
the looseness and consequent instability of 
the sand. 

About midway between St. Mary's and St. 
Martin's is an extensive ledge, supporting a 
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lai^e rock, called the Gotithers. On the 
South -West side of St Martin's is a lofty 
promontory, called Cruthers Hillj about one 
hundred and twenty feet high. This is» per- 
haps, the most remarkable spot on the Island. 
The sides of the Hill are very steep ; and fern, 
moss, and a coarse, rank grass, luxuriate 
around it. But, from its summit to its base, 
en either side, it is thickly strewn with im- 
mense masses of granite ; some so lightly re- 
clining on other blocks, that they appear every 
instant about to roll from the spot on which 
they have been so wonderfully thrown. On 
the top of this hill are three large and high 
bun'ows, surrounded and covered with rocks, 
lying in a direct line North and South, at an 
interval of about sixty yards from each other. 
In consequence of these three protuberances, 
the intermediate space has a very ridgy ap- 
pearance. The top atones of one of those 
burrows having been removed, this ancient 
place of sepulture lies open, and discovers a 
grave of immense size. It is regularly formed 
of mason's work, at the sides, head, and bot- 
tom. It is shaped like a coffin, but its length 
is fourteen feet ; its breadth four, and its depth 
three. The huge rocks around it add much 
to the wild solemnity of the scene. 

There is a rude qtiaif ^^ ^^^ East side of 
Cruther'g Hill, and a small pier on the West ; 
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but both these places are dangerous for land- 
ing, (as indeed, are most of those in the Off- 
Islands) on account of the number of rocks 
and large stones, — many of them peaked, and 
rendered slippery by being over-grown with 
ore- weed, — over which it is necessary to 
scramble before reaching tlie land. The Is- 
landers, accustomed to those rude landing- 
places, are too indolent to endeavour to im- 
prove them, but to persons unused to such 
ways, they must needs be extremely unplea- 
sant ; and this excites a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, that the facilities afforded by nature for 
the construction of safe and commodious 
quays, have not been improved; and that 
some of the numerous blocks which now im^ 
pede a landing, have not been employed by 
human industry so as to favour it, and to pro- 
tect the boats of the Islanders. — ^The shallow- 
ness of the water on the Flats, at ebb-tide, 
prevents even small boats from reaching the 
shore at such times. 

On the hill to the East of Cruthers is Higher 
Town; behind which is St. Martin's Church. 
The town consists of about forty-six houses, 
for the most part standing in rows of three or 
four each, and generally facing the bay or the 
road. These houses are all built of stone, 
and two stories high, but chiefly covered with 
thatch. — A good, though narrow road, leads 

s 
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to the town from the pier on either side of 
Cruther s Hill. 

From the top of the hill on which Higher 
Town is situated, down to the sandy beach 
that skirts the shore, the greater part of the 
ground is divided into small inclosures, and 
cultivated. Beheld from the water, on a line 
day, this view is pleasing. The pellncidness 
of the sea, through which the sand, rocks, and 
weeds at the bottom, are distinctly visible ; — 
the spacious bay, with its broad, sabulous, 
glittering strand; — the boats of varied size, 
construction, and colour, lying near the Pre- 
ventive Boat house, — along the beach , — or 
gently riding on the waves ; — the varied hues 
of cultivation adorning the steep acclivity of 
the shore ; — ^the whited walls of many of the 
dwellings by which the whole is overtopped; 
— the rocky chaos on Cruther s Hill, to the 
left: — the bold cliff, and fresh green ocean 
stretching to the extent of the horizon, on the 
right; altogether form a picture which may 
be contemplated with much interest. 

T/ie Church is described by Troutbeck as 
"a decent structure, handsomely seated," 
but I question if ever those terms could, with 
strict justice, be applied to it. That writer 
also states that " a gentleman of Dartmouth 
contributed liberally towards the expence of 
lengthening the Churchi and raising the roof 
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higher, which was formerly low, and covered 
with thatch. The side wall," he adds, " was 
then only seven feet high, and twenty feet 
long. The door was then in the West end ; 
but since it has been altered, the door is in the 
South side, near the West end. The roof was 
raised five feet, and is now covered with 
pantiles. The Church is now thirty feet in 
length within, and fourteen in breadth, and 
has one bell^ about half a hundred weight." 
Such was the state of this building in Trout- 
beck's time. Before that, with its dwarf walls 
and straw roof, it must have been diminutive 
and miserable indeed. Heath, who does not 
appear to have concerned himself much about 
ecclesiastical affairs, in his brief account of 
St. Martin's (included in the compass of half 
a page ! ) does not even notice its Church, al- 
though, in another place, he says, ^' the four 
Off-Island -teachers, who are fishermen, are 
appointed by the Agent to read prayers, and 
preach in their respective Churches (of Tresco, 
Bryer, St. Martin's, and St. Agnes) according 
to the doctrine of the Church of England. 
They are raen,^' says he, " chosen for their ex- 
emplary morals, and are no ill grace to the 
pulpit." — (Here it may be observed, en passant^ 
that none of the Off-Island Churches had a 
pulpit in Heath's time; — even a few months 
since, three out of the four, had only reading- 

s 2 
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desks ! ) — ** Their reward," he adds, " is their 
reputation, in which they endeavour to excel ; 
" and they practise goodness for esteem. What 
is farther remarkable of these Off- Island Cler- 
gy [is, that] they take no surplice-fees, nor re- 
quire any." Of these two paragraphs, neither 
is correct ; and the latter seems to convey an 
illiberal insinuation, which should be explain- 
ed : — The clerks of the different Off-Islands 
receive yearly the sum of tw^ity shiUii^ from 
the Duke of Leeds, and as much from the in- 
habitants of the respective Islands to which 
they belong. " Surplice- Fees," of course, 
they bad no right to ^^ take," as they per- 
formed no duties on which fees are charge- 
able ; but on marriages and christenings they 
have generally received a small present from 
the parties most interested. The surplice-fee^ 
of all the Inlands are paid to the Duke's chap- 
lain at St. Mary s. 

There are no records extant to shew whai 
St. Martin's Church was originally built ; but, 
from the great number of bones found in its 
cemetery, it is probable that it has been used 
as a place of sepulture for some centuries. 

Perhaps the following particulars, relative 
to the present state "of the Church, may not be 
unacceptable to the friends of religion, es- 
pecially to th9se of the national Establish* 
ment. 
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On my arrival at Scilly (in the month of 
June, 1820) as missionary to the Islands of 
St. Martin's and St. Agnes, I found the 
Church of the former in a state little short 
of ruinous. The walls without were over- 
grown with tufts of grass; within they were 
damp and mildewed. The roof was cracked 
in many places, admitting the rain freely ; and 
many of the beams and rafters were so decay- 
ed as to crumble away when rubbed between 
the finger and thumb ! The floor (which was 
of lime-ash) was much broken ; and the pews 
were so crazy and worm-eaten as to be falling 
to pieces. There was no altar, no font, no 
pulpit, no tower ; — ^scarcely, indeed was there 
any thing, either external or internal, denoting . 
the House of Prayer. A small sun-dial, fixed 
on a rude stone pillar in the church-yard — 
fthe more remarkable as being the only one of 
the kind, so applied, in any of the Islands) 
alone denoted the hours of service. The 
Church was much too small to accommodate 
the increased population of the Island, and 
the people were too poor to contribute any 
thing, but their manual labour during the win- 
ter-months, to its improvement. I applied, 
therefore, on their behalf, to that excellent 
Institution, the Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Buikling of Churches and 
Chapels ; and I feel happy in having this pub* 
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lie opportunity of testifying the kind and 
prompt attention which my application and 
subsequent communications experienced. The 
Society made the liberal grant of Two Hun- 
dred Pounds towards enlarging the building; 
and that desirable work, which was begun 
about the end of January, 1821, was com- 
pleted within less than, four months ; parties 
of the Islanders attending daily and gnttui* 
tously to raise and carry stones and clay, 
(which were found in great abundance near 
the Church) and otherwise to assist the work* 
men.^ The building (which, with the excep- 
tion of the West end, and a part of the side 
walls, is altogether new) has been extended 
to the length of sixty feet; the walls have 
been raised a foot and a half; and the sand, 
whjch had long been accumulating around 
them, having been removed to that depths the 
apparent additional height is three feet, — ^the 
whole being fifteen feet clear. The roof, with 
its little garret-like windows, has been re- 
moved, and replaced by a substantial frame 
work, covered with slate, and having small 
sky-lights. The door has been placed in its 
former and most eligible station, at the West 



^ The value of the labour of the islanders on this work 
(estimated at the rate of eighteen pence per diem, each 
man) was above ninety pounds^ 
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end. A large gothic window, with lead 
sashes, ornaments the Eastern extremity of 
the Chm'ch, where a plain and suitable altar 
has been erected* The burying -ground, — 
which was formerly a mere croft, surrounded 
(but not defended) by a low, tottering hedge, 
— ^has been extended every way, nearly ten 
yards from the Church, and inclosed by a 
wall, about four feet and a half high ; having a 
small iron gate, instead of a rude stone stile, 
at its entrance ; and a plain cupola, supported 
liy four stone pillars, and surmounted by a 
ball, weather-cock, &c. adorns the West end. 
The Church was. re-opened for public worship 
on Sunday the third day of June. — A small 
tablet fixed against the wall, over the Dukes 
Seat, records the means by which those de- 
sirable improvements were accomplished. 

At the Eastern extremity of Higher Town 
Bay, and opposite the English Ledge ( before 
noticed ) is a round hill called English Island 
Point ; which is crowned by a small cam, and 
distinguished by an ancient grave and a little 
circle of stones. 

From English Island Point to St. Martin's 
Head, — ( a distance, from South to North, of 
about tiiree quarters of a mile ) — the shore is 
indented in a number of bays and creeks: 
Thje rocks, in many places, especially on and 
near the headlands, are piled, almost per- 
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pendicularly, to a great height ; and the land, 
— ^which is some of the highest in Scilly, — is 
extremely precipitous. Between the different 
points, or headlands, the ground is scooped 
into several large amphitheatres. The edges 
of the cliffs, along the greater part of this 
^coast cannot be approached without danger 
of giddiness. 

Off this coast are various high rocks and 
broad ledges ; particularly Chimney Rock^ 
Chapel Rock, and that extensive cluster called 
Hard Lewis: Yet the interfluent water is 
so deep, that small vessels may safely come 
between these rocks and the shore, if they be 
provided with skilful pilots. 

On the shore nearly opposite Chimney 
Rock, is a remarkable pile of rocks called 
Cam Levereth. It is nearly a hundred feet 
high, and so smooth towards the sea, as to 
present the appearance of the walls of a castle; 
the effect of which is heightened by a small 
platform of natural rock (twelve feet broad, 
and sixteen feet long) lying at its base. 

•'About a hundred yards further North'' 
says Troutbeck, "is a * subterraneous^ cavern, 
called the Pope s Hole, about fifty fathoms 
under the ground, into which the sea flows, so 
called from a sort of a bird which roosts in it 
by night, above ninety feet high above the 
level of the water." ! ! 1 confess I had some 
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difficulty to anderstand this passage. On 
personal inspection and enquiry, however, I 
found the place alluded to, >¥hich is situated 
at the head of a small creek; the shores of 
which are stiff, rocky, and dangerous. The 
cliff is about eighty feet high, and the aper* 
ture, — which is shaped like a regular and 
finely-pointed gothic arch, is about fifty feet 
high in the middle, and near twenty feet wide. 
The land above, and on each side of the clifit 
is high and precipitous ; the water around it 
deep and dark. Of the extent of this natural 
passage, into which the sea has at all times a 
free ingress, I can say nothing, as I never- 
visited it in a boat; nor could I find any 
one who had ever explored it. — It derives its 
name from its being a place of shelter to some 
puffins, vulgo " popes.'* 

St. Martins Head is a bold point of rockg 
rising abruptly from the sea, and guarding the 
North-Eastem promontory of the Island, the 
height of which is about one hundred and 
sixty feet. This point is rendered still more 
conspicuous by a Day-Mark^ erected on an 
apparently -artificial mound of earth. The 
Day-Mark is a round tower, twenty feet high^ 
surmounted by a conic top, of nearly the same 
height; and, the whole being plastered, and 
frequently white- washed, is well adapted to 
answer the purpose of its erection, being 
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i^isible at a distance of many leagues. The 
tower is built of stone, and within it there is a 
-very narrow, flight of steps, leading to a floor, 
whence, through some small square ap^tores 
in the wall, the Land s End, and the whole of 
the Scilly Islands, may be seen. A stone 
over the door*- way bears the initials ^^ T. £. " 
and the date of the erection of the building, — 
'' 1687." The person ijlteignated by the abofe 
letters was Mr. Thomas Ekins» the first steward 
of the Grodolphin family who resided upon the 
Islands. He obtained a long lease of St. 
Martins from the '^Lord Proprietor/' and con- 
tributed very much to its cultiyation and im- 
provem^it. — Thei*e is no person of the same 
name now. on Scilly. 

During the late war, a few houses were 
erected near the Day- Mark, as a sigAal sta- 
tion. The walls, which are of stone, still 
remain, in good condition; but the wood- work 
has been removed. — Much ground hereabout 
might be advantageously brought into cul- 
tivation. The soil is good; and the few in- 
croachments that have recently been made on 
the bare common, for agricultural purposes, 
bear plentiful crops. It is painful, therefore, 
to see so much land, capable of improvement, 
still lying waste. 

Directing the view to the sea, — about three 
leagues North-]\orth-East from St. Martina 
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Head is the extensive assemblage of rocks 
Called </ie Seven SianeSf which have already 
been noticed in discussing the tradition of the. 
Li^nesse.^ These rocks /can hardly be said to 
bdong to, or to constitute a part of, Scilly, 
yet they are frequently visited by the Islanders, 
on account of the quantities of large fish which 
abound near theni« — ^A melancholy circum-^ 
stance attends the recollection of their name : 
On the 27th of February, 1747, the Lizard^, 
sloop of war, commanded by Captain Sisson, 
was wrecked near the Seven Stones ; when all 
her crew, amounting to upwards of a hundreds 
individuals, unfortunately perished! A mer- 
chant brig lost her rudder, and sustained other 
considerable damage there, in the beginning of 
the last year: She was* however, happily, 
brought into St. Mary's Pool, by boats from 
the different Islands. 

The outer side of St. Martin's, or that which 
is exposed to the open sea, firom the Day- 
Mark to White Island (a distance, in a straigh* 
line, of about a mile and a quarter) is indentel 
in a capacious, but irregular, crescent, called 
St. Martins Bay^ in every part of which, a' a. 
little distance from the shore, are about fifteen 
fathoms of water. The cliffs are high md 
rocky, and there are several rocks stanling 

^See Part L Chap. iii. p. 54 eU seq. 
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at short distances from the land. The coast 
is diversified by different points and creeks, all 
of modem and vulgar denomination; but there 
'is a very remarkable promontory on the West 
. side of the cove next the Day-Mark, called 
Burnt Hilly consisting of two very steep ridges, 
^nd running into St. Martin's Bay to the 
distance of a furlong. In a direct line ( due 
North ) is a large rock called the Murr^ from 
a sea-bird of that name by which it is fr^ 
quented. 

A little further to the West is an excavation 
called Culver Hole^ in which both art and 
nature appear to have laboured. It is a large 
circular opening in the earth, close by the cliff, 
about twenty yards wide at top; and ex- 
tending ( from its surface, to the level of the 
sandy beach below ) about ten yards in depth 
on the inner side. The bottom of this ex- 
cavation is covered M^ith sand; the front, 
towards the Bay, is a wall of natural rock, 
though which the sea flows, at high water, 
bf a natural aperture, about twenty feet high, 
and ten feet wide : The walls or sides of the 
entrance are about sixteen feet thick. This 
plaie is, with much probability, supposed to 
hav€ been a tin -work, as the ancients, in 
seardi of that metal which was once the staple 
coKimodity of these Islands, had no other 
«meihod of mining than that of laying opea 
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the earth so far as they could trace the ore. 
At present, Culver Hole, at a little expence, 
might be made a very commodious bathing- 
place by any gentleman residing on the Is- 
land. -r-Further to th^e West is another pit, but 
of smaller dimensions, being only twelve feet 
deep and seven feet in diameter. Conjecture 
also classes this amongst the remains of an- 
cient tin-vrorks. 

In the rocky cliffs on this side of St. Mar- 
tin's are two or three springs of fresh water ; 
but they are difficult of access. 

Proceeding along the continuous hill that 
forms the South* West side of St. Martin's 
Bay, the geologist will find much to arrest 
attention and excite enquiry. Casting the eye 
downward, the sea-shore presents an interest- 
ing variety of protruding rocks and sandy 
beaches. On the land side, some momentous 
alterations appear to have occurred, though 
probably at a very remote date. The soil, for 
a long tract, extending near a mile, seems to 
have been undermined, and literally washed 
away, to a depth of from two to three feet 
from the original surface ; the height of which 
may be estimated from some little knolls or 
plats, still covered with moss, and which pro- 
bably evaded the fury of the flood by means 
of the streams having separated, and worked 
tibeir passage through softer grounds. What 



now refnaSns of this desolate cfpot is one vast 
agglutination of sand and pieces of granite, on 
which the process of petrifaction, or the for- 
mation of sand-stone, still appears to be going 
on by the silent operations of nature. Yet 
even this surfoce is scooped in many tortttom 
channels, and one deep ravine, — incontestible 
evidences of the rush of a vast body of waters 
down its steep declivity. Perhaps these ef« 
fects were produced by the potent agency of 
a M^ter-^spout passing over the idland ; for the 
desolation extends completely across, from 
sea to sea. At other places, the sand, which 
had been blown up over the loftiest hills (as 
on the Northern coast of Cornwall) having 
recently been shifted, and in some measure 
dispersed, by the wind, has laid bare the re- 
mains of numerous hedges, and demonstrated 
the former existence of an extent of cultiva- 
tion, in tracts which now seem abandoned to 
sterility.^ 

* There is a honse, lately biiilt, in a commanding situa- 
tion, near the principal hill in the Island, and not far firotii 
the Church. Some inclosures hare recenUy heen made 
hereabout. Talking to a man who was breaking up a 
piece of ground, the surface of which was covered with 
sand and fern, I made some remarks on the apparent 
poverty of the soil, but he assured me it was very good 
below : and, digging to the depth of from eighteen inches 
to two feet, he shewed me a fine black mould, capable of 
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Near the North- Western extremity of St. 
Martin's is White Island^ the Northernmost 
of the whole group of Scilly. It contains, by 
estimation, about fifty acres, but principally 
consists of very rugged ridges of rock. It 
would be difficult to form a conjecture as tb 
the derivation of its modem name. It appears 
to have been formerly joined to St Martin's, 
whence it may be still approached on foot at 
low water, but over a very stony and uncom«- 
fortable isthmus, on which, however, I ob- 
served in no less than three places, great quan^ 
tities of clay. This Island is wholly unculti^ 
vated, producing only fern and moss, and 
affording a scanty pasture to a few sheep and 
rabbits ; yet from the appearance of the soil 
in placed where some turves had recently been 
cut, it seems capable of cultivation. Several 
kelp-kilns line the shore. 

<* On the East side of this Island," says 
Troutbeck, " a cavern goes in under ground 



earrjing any crop. The plan is, therefore, to hary the 
sandy and dress the ground well with sea-weed, when it iil 
foand fiilly sufficient for every purpose of island-hufl- 
bandry. Qmcere. If proper fences were raised, might 
not some of the more hardy kinds of fir (the planting of 
which has recently been attended with much success in 
many parts of Cornwall ) be found to thrive here? — ^The 
growth of fruit and other trees at St. Mary's abnost 
}nstifies the supposition. 
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fio far, thai no person now living ever saw the 
farther end of it. I heard a custom-house 
officer say, that he went in so far in a direct 
line, in search of run goods, that he could not 
see the light from the entrance, and that he 
was afraid to go further in, lest he should meet 
with water, or some other danger. It is sap- 
posed to have been an old tin- work ; its di- 
rection is East and West." 

This place is, by the inhabitants of St Mar- 
tin's, called Piper's Hole; an appeUation 
which it shares in common with the more 
insignificant aperture at St. Mary's, and the 
more important cavern at Tresco. The ad- 
Tocates both of the Yulcanian and Plutonian 
systems of geology might here find much to 
engage their speculations, or perhaps, to re- 
concile their opinions. Indeed the whole ap- 
pearance of White Island shews that it has 
been subject to agency of which we can now 
have but an imperfect idea, amounting at best 
to mere probability ; but, if 1 considered the 
state of the Scilly Islands to have been ma- 
terially afiected by volcanoes or earthquakes, 
I should not hesitate to suppose that this 
Island had been subject to the severest part 
of the shocks. It seems to be rent, heaved, 
and distorted in a very surprizing manner. Its 
ridging, rocky protuberances, I have before 
noticed; but it is remarkable that while these 
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rocks, as well as all others appearing on the 
land^ in the different Islands, are grey, and 
those in the water are brown, the sides and 
cliffs of the Piper's Hole under consideration 
are of the darkest black. The rocks, never- 
theless, are of granite, having abundance of 
mica. When I visited Piper's Hole, the tide 
was flowing rapidly into it, so that my inten- 
tion of exploring it was frustrated, and 1 own 
that its appearance was such as would pro- 
bably have deterred me from venturing, had 
no such obstacle existed. Let the reader 
imagine a narrow passage or creek, perhaps 
not more than twenty feet wide — (I write from 
memory) — ^with lofty, rocky sable walls, pre* 
senting every appearance of having been rent 
assunder by the disruption of the hill that now 
afforded a gloomy channel to the sea. At the 
higher end of this creek, is the frightful aper- 
ture, about thirty feet high and nearly the 
width above mentioned, in which the Lethean 
stream — (for so it appeared) — was flowing in 
silent yet awful swell. The rocks within, 
— above, — around, — all black as night; and 
not a sound to be heard on either side to re- 
lieve the wretchedness of the scene. This 
gloomy picture brought strongly to my mind 
the descensus Avemi of the ancients ; when, 
looking up, I saw a solitary puffin winging his 
noiseless flight into the gloomy cave. After 
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the appearance of this bird of Acheron^ no- 
thing was wanting to complete the dreariness 
of the view, which I left without r^ret, though 
not without interest. 

On re-ascending the cliff near the entrance 
of the ** Hole," my eye was caught by some 
pretty sparry fonnations on one of the rocks, 
which I broke off and brought away. These 
spars, though partaking the uniform external 
blackness, were delicately white beneath, and 
some were finely tinged with tints of red and 
green. A mingled hue of green and red was 
also visible next the black coating of the gra- 
mite, seeming to denote the presence of oxide 
of iron. 

At a little distance from Piper's Hole is 
another large fissure in the earth, extending 
firom the extreme point of land, inwards, about 
a hundred and sixty yards, and forming a 
gloomy valley, lined with huge masses of 
black rock, the breadth of which may be 
about from forty to sixty feet. At the higher 
end of this fissure, the earth has evidendy 
sunk twelve or fourteen feet. 

At the Northernmost extremity of White Is- 
land is a high hill, surmounted by a cam and 
a burrow. This is the only burrow on the Is* 
land. This hill I suppose is tlie highest in 
Scilly, and it commands a very extensive view, 
including St. Martin's, Tean, and St Helen's, 
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m its immediate vicinity ; part of St. Mary's 
(seen over the downs of Tresco;) Samson; 
and the remote Island of St. Agnes, — about 
eight miles distant. 

A large cluster, and extensive ledge, of 
rocks, lie off the Western side of White Is- 
land, between which, ^nd the rocks before 
mentioned, there is a deep channel called 
Parth Moron, containing from eight to ten 
fiithoms of water. 

Returning to St. Martin's, thare is seen, on 
the side of a hill about a hundred yards from 
the sea shore, a large rock with a flat surface, 
supporting another, of a globular form at the 
bottom, ( and thence denominated the Bowl) 
in a manner which appears very singular. The 
top rock is about twelve feet high, and thirty 
five in circumference, and is thought to have 
been an object of Druidical worship. Whether 
its base were rounded by nature or art, does 
not appear ; but the seeming singularity of its 
position is much lessened on inspection, which 
shews the introduction of small stones be- 
tween its base and the platform. 

At the other extremity of this hill is a very 
lofty and majestic cam called Top Rock; the 
masses of which, in every inclining position, 
seem to threaten destruction to all who may 
approach. This remarkable cam was strack 
by a thunder-bolt on the 20th of November 

T 2 
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1751, when a great number of the stones were 
toppled down on the sides of the hill ; — a mass 
of the rock, weighing more than half a ton* 
was hurled to the distance of a hundred yards. 
Northward ; — ^and several smaller fragments 
were carried above a quarter of a mile by the 
force of the explosion ! The ground and ferns 
around were scorched in a surprizing mamier, 
especially to the Westward ; and a horse and 
upwards of sixty sheep were killed. This 
gam stands on a lofty hill forming a sort of 
amphitheatre, but of steep ascent; and the 
scene here is tranquil, and somewhat roman- 
tic, thoij^h rather wild. A recluse, however^ 
would not disdain the spot as a place of in- 
teresting retirement 

Numerous rocks and ledges, of different 
names, diversify, without embellishing^ the 
North- West coast of St. Martin's. The prin- 
cipal of these are Lion Rock, Black Rock^ 
Penadgy * Island, and Plum * Island! 

On the Westernmost promontory of St. 
Martin's, and directly over against Tean, is 
a remarkable rock called Tinkler's Rock, 
which, from the singularity of its appearance, 
is supposed to have been an object of Druid 
worship. Near tliis are two circles of erect 
stones, (about sixty feet, each circle, in cir- 
cumference) and an ancient burrow. 

A little farther to the Southward, JBabb's 
Cam (a romantic pile, near a hundred feet 
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high) and South Cam j form Lower Town Bay, 
in Athich is a small pier for boats, but it has 
long been neglected. 

From Lower Town to Middle Town is a 
broad valley, formed by a high but level bank 
thrown up by nature (for art does little to- 
wards the advantage of the Scilly Islands) ex- 
tending along by the sea to the South; and 
having a high hill, which retires with a gentle 
sweep, on the North. The appearance of this 
highly-cultivated valley when the author first 
saw it — (in the Autumn of 1820) — ^in the rich 
and diversified hues of its abundant crops, 
left a feeling of gratification on his breast 
which is not yet wholly obliterated. 

Between Middle Town and the Church is 
the School House, stated by some authors to 
have been built by the inhabitants, at an ex- 
pence a( sixteen pounds! The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge pays the 
master a salary of fifteen pounds per annum, 
and provides the scholars with books of every 
kind. From forty to fifty children, of both 
sexes, receive instruction here. 

I shall close this account of St» Martin's 
with the following narrative, which I give in 
the words of Mr. Troutbeck: 

'* In the year 1753, as some fishermen, in a 
<* small boat were fishing near a bay on the 
'* North-East side of this Island, a large fish 
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^* came swimming round the boat, which very 
*' much surprized them, and came so near that 
'* they were afraid it would overset their boat 
** The fishermen put a small rope over the 
«< boat's side with a noose ; the fish came so 
'' near that they got the noose over its head, 
" and rowed the boat to a shallow pkice that 
^' was near by, and dragged the fish upon it 
. ** When they examined the fish they found a 
<' wooden hoop (twenty inches diam^r, such 
** as slides up and down a ship's mast for 
«< £gi8tening the main-sail to) round it, between 
<' its head aud back fin ; the hoop had been 
*' so long upon it, that the fish was grown al- 
** most to cover the hoop, in a very surprizing 
« manner, and the hoop was grown green with 
'* sea-weed. The fish was thirteen feet and 
'^ six inches long, and about twenty six inches 
<^ diameter in the middle; it had fins but no 
*^ scales, and a very smooth skin very black 
<* on the back, and a little white under the 
'* belly. They opened the fish, and found no 
^^ liver in it, nor any fat in its belly, but-a very 
'< large gall fastened to one side. The fish 
<< was not of a fat and oily nature, and much 
^* resembled a shark. It may seem strange to 
** many people how the wooden hoop should 
*^ be upon the fish. A captain of a ship &us 
** accounts for it, who says it is customary 
'* with sea-faring people to hang beef over- 
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** board, and to let it be in the sea to get the 
** salt out of it ;. and to prevent it from being 
^' torn in pieces by the motion of the ship 
** through the water, they generally put it in a 
'* net, fastened to a hoop to keep it extended, 
^* so the fish to get sit the beef must have got 
*' the hoop over its head, and by pushing it- 
^' self through the water, forced the hoop be^* 
^* hind its fore-fins, which prevented the fish 
*^ firom getting clear of the hoop again, and 
*^ the net must have decayed by being so long 
. ^* in the water, and forced from the hoop by 
** the force of the fish through the water." 

— And so much for this tale of a hoop; 
which, notwithstanding the disadvantageous 
dress in which it is presented does not appear 
destitute of interest. Had I been anxious to 
** eke out" this account of St Martin's, I 
might have picked up a few other stories of 
equal importance, but this, 1 trust, will suffice. 
Esc uno disce omnes. 



TEAN, ST. HELEN'S, &c. 

Due West fi*om Tinkler's Point, at St. Mar- 
tin's (from which it is not above a quarter of a 
mile distant) lies the Island called Tean, or 
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Tean; — ^properly Theon, and hence, evi- 
dently, of Grecian denomination. It contains 
about seventy acres, but is uninhabited, yet it 
was a place of dwellings till the last forty or 
fifty years. A Mr, Nance, of Cornwall, who 
first introduced the art of making kelp into 
these Islands (in the year 1684,) resided here, 
as did his descendants down to the last gene- 
ration : Their house still remains, and is oc- 
casionally occupied. The present branches 
of his family, who reside on St. Martin's, hold 
the island of Tean, and cultivate a few acres 
of it, leaving the rest to pasture sheep. From 
the remains of numerous hedges, the greater 
part of the island appears to have be^i inclos- 
ed formerly, and the soil is apparently good 
in many places. 

The sea has evidently made considerable 
incroachments on this Island during the lapse 
of centuries. The East, North, and West 
sides are rocky ; but there is a very fine sandy 
beach on the South, the sweep of which is 
near half a mile. On the North side of the 
Island I saw a chasm in the rocks similar to 
that which has already been described in 
White Island, but much smaller. The rocks 
around this chasm exhibit the same appear^ 
ance as those noticed in that place: Their 
surface is blacky under which a sort of sparry 
substance, perfectly white, is found, to tho 
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depth pf more than half an inch ; and a piece 
of this being broken off exhibits on the inside 
a mixture of various colours, — the effect, per* 
haps, of mineral bodies. — ^The rocks all around 
this island exhibit those traces called by mi* 
ners veins or lodea^ and perhaps a field for sue* 
cessfol adventure may yet be found in thisi 
at present, almost neglected spot. 

Here are several remarkable cams, but of 
modem denomination : Near one of these 
(called Yellow Cam) are the vestiges of a 
Draidical circle. I discovered no burrowi 
here. 

Crreat Hill is a lofty eminence of singular 
abraptness, especially towards the North. Its 
top and sides are covered ^rith granite rocki 
of lofty and menacing forms, presenting (at a 
distance) the appearance of a time-bleached 
fortress. Huge masses have fallen around im 
wild confusion; — ^the terrible vestiges of de* 
mental power. 

A high rock called Penbrose (from the Cor* 
nu- British appellation Pedn JSrauze^ signifying 
the high lieadland) lies about fifty yards to the 
North of this Island. It is, alternately an 
isthmus and an islet, as are many of the rocks 
which, in the charts, and by the natives of 
Scilly, are denominated IslandsJ 

The passage between Tean and St. Martin's 
is called Tean Smind. It is studded with 
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rocks and ledges on each side, but has a good 
depth of water in the middie, and may be 
safely used by a skilM pilot. 

6t Helbn's Island is somewhat less thaa 
a <]piarter of a mile to the North-West of 
Tean. The channel between them» in which 
there is plenty of water (declining inward fiom 
fifteen to three fathoms) is called St. HeUtit 
Sound. St Helen's Island is estimated to 
contain eighty acres. It is uninhabited and 
uncultivated, though part of the soil is said to 
be good. Seen at a distance, the brown InieB 
of the fern, and the grey clusters of graaite, 
give the whole a very sterile aspect. On the 
Sonthem side of the island, the remains of 
several hedges, aad of soi ancient Church, are 
still to be seen. Of the latter, Troutbeck 
says, it is *< the most ancient Christian-like 
'* building in all the Islands. It consists of 
'^ a South isle" (aisle) '' thirty one feet and six 
** inchte long, by fourteen feet ^d three inches 
^* wide, from which two arches, low and of an 
** uncouth style, open into a North isie twelve 
'* feet wide, by nineteen feet and six inches 
'< long. There are two windows in each tffe, 
'* formed in the most rustick manner; and 
** there is a stone jutting out, near the Eastern 
*' window in the !North isie like a platform, on 
^* which it is supposed by some, the image of 
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<< the saint stood, to whom the Charch was 
** dedicated. If this coa^ectore be trae," he 
adds, <* the stone must have been placed there 
<' long after the Church was founded, for it is 
<* undoubtedly much older than image wor- 
*' ship, which was not known in England till 
** the latter end of the eighth or the beginning 
'^ of the ninth ceatury. It is .probable some 
'' priests or monks used to reside near the 
** Church, for there are still the remains of 
'* some houses built in the form of cloisters." 
It is much to be regretted that even Uic 
venerable .ruins of this rude but interesting 
edifice, which remained in Troutbeck's time» 
have bemi since so mutilated that it would be 
difficult to form any correct idea of the original 
plan and disposition of the building, from the 
few fragments, protected by iM^ambles, which* 
now remain. The present heap of ruins is not 
more than from two to three feet high in any 
place; but some of the old people of St 
Martin's with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, remanber when the walls were five or 
six feet in hdght, and free from the rubbisb 
which now overwhelms them. The com*' 
mander of one of His Majesty's sloops, which 
was stationed here during the last war, caused 
a great many of the stones to be taken away 
to make a hedge for his garden on an adjoining 
i^pot ! Thus the desecration of temples is not 
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idone to be attributed to Vandals, Goths, and 
Huns ! — I agree with the conjectures of Trout- 
beck as to the antiquity of St. Helen's Church, 
and the probability that the adjacent buildings 
( the ruins of which are in the same state with 
those of the Church) were occupied by monks: 
And, from the contiguity of this Island to 
Tresco, Tean and St. Martin's, 1 presume that 
the inhabitants of these places resorted to SL 
Helen's for public worship, before tfaey had 
churches of their own. — ^The site of St Helen's 
Church was well chosen: It stood on a 
sloping ground, beii^; sheltered by a long high 
hill from the fury of a Northern g^le, and 
opening to St. Mary's Road (edged round, 
and, as it were, inclosed, by Islands ) on the 
South. 

Between St. Helen's and the back, or North- 
ernmost pait, of Tresco, lies the little desart 
islet called Northwithiel, containing about 
nine acres. It is uninhabited, but is used by 
the people of Tresco for pasturing cattle. 
There are some Druidical remains, and many 
burrows, or places of sepulture, on this island. I 
One of these dormitories is distinguished by a i 
large flat rock, above twenty feet wide, lying 
on two stones erect, so that a man might creep 
under it. This was probably the grave of 
S^ome eminent character. 

The three Islands of Tetin, St. Helen's, and 
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Northwithiel, form St. Helen's Pool^ on the 
South, which has good anchorage, and is the 
place appointed by act of Parliament for a 
quarantine station for all vessels infected 
with pestilential disorders, which may come to 
these Islands.* There is a pest-house on St 
Helen's for the reception of persons labouring 
under such complaints, but happily it has 
never been needed for the peculiar purposes 
for which it was intended. Indeed it is so 
small that it could only afford accommodation 
to a few, and the slightly-infected, by being 
immured with those who might be incurable, 
would stand a great chance of sharing their 
fate. It is a neat house, built with hewn stone, 
and covered with slate, about fifteen feet 
square, and twelve feet high. There is a good 
well adjacent, and a convenient landing-place 
in front. — Before the year 1764, the qua- 
rantine station was in the harbour of New 



* '' If the plague shall appear on hoard any ship, heing 
to the northward of Cape Finitterref the master shall im- 
mediately proeeed to the harhour of St. Helenas Pool, 
between the uninhabited Islands of Si. Hetm*9, Tean, and 
North Withettf or to such other place as his Majesty bj 
advice of his Privy Council shall appoint." 29 Oeo. II. 
c. 8.— -The penalty for having intercourse (under such cir« 
eumstances) with other ships or persons is felony without 
benefit of clergy. 26 Oeo. II. c. 6. § 2. 
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Grinsejr, between the Islands of Tresco and 
BtjheCy to the great danger of the inhabitants 
of those Islands, and to the whole population 
of Scilly. 

There is a convenient landing-place at St. 
Hden's formed, apparently, with but little 
expence, by remoying some laige stones from 
the beach, and arranging them in two lines, 
or little quays, on either side of the shore* 
By similar measures, similar benefits m^ht be 
conferred on all the Islands, most of which 
are difficult of access from the want of such 
conveniences. 

About half a mile to the Northward of St 
Helen's is Round Island^ containing only 
about three acres, and exhibitiog a most ter- * 
rific aspect. It consists wholly of rock, rising 
abruptly from the sea on every side, to a great 
height, and is utterly inaccessible. Its sum- 
mit is perfectly convex, its form is rotund, 
and its dark and lowering figure is truly ap- 
palling. 

On the Western side of St. Helen's, and 
behind Northwithiel, are two large and re- 
markable rocks called Menarwortky and the 
Golden Ball. The former appears to have 
been cleft by some convulsion of nature, as it 
rises from the sea in two distinct masses, the 
walls of which, however, peifectly correspond. 
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Seen from St Helen's there appears a chasoi 
or passage in the mass nearest to that Island, 
throogh ifrhich the waters rush, in stormy 
weather, in great bulk, and with impetuous 
velocity. Golden Ball is nearly joined to St. 
Helen's by a ridge of rocks. 
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Chapter III. 
TRESCO ISLAND. 

Position^ Dimensions, and Population o§ 
Tresco. — Its singular Form. — Cam Near. 
^Sand Hills.— Fish Cellar.— Fine Pond. 
— Ruins of the Abbey. — Tresco formerly 
wooded. — Dmidical Circle. — Missionary 
House. — School. — Church. — Town. — Har- 
bour of Old Grinsey. — Dolphin Downs. — 
Piper's Hole. — Other subterraneous Pas- 
sages. — Remarkable Rocks around the Is- 
land. — Castles. — Pleasing Views. — Sam- 
phire abundant. 



The Off-Islands (with the exception of St. 
Agnes) lie in a direction bearing nearly North* 
East and South* West. In the centre of this 
line is Tresco, — ^in extent and importance the 
second of the Scilly Isles, containing ei^t 
hundred and eighty acres, one hundred and 
nine houses, and four hundred and eighty 
inhabitants, chiefly pilots and fishermen. — It 
is about a mile and a half distant from the 
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nearest points of St Mary's and St. Martin's, 
but not more than a quarter of a mile from 
Bryher. 

The outline, or coast, of Tresco is exceed- 
ingly irregular, being indented by several bays 
and creeks, and extended by numerous pointa 
and headlands. The houses are chiefly ag- 
grouped near the beach on the North East 
side, ( where is the harbour of Old Grinsey) 
and are here called Dolphin Trntm^ probably 
from an abbreviation of the name of the noble 
family of Godolphin, so long Proprietors of 
these Islands. There are, however, several 
other houses on the South West side of Tresco, 
facing Bryher, as well as on the road leading 
across the Island, besides detached dwellings 
in different parts. 

At the Southern extremity of Tresco (which 
terminates in a point) is .a very romantic pile of 
massy rocks called Cam Near, probably from 
its being the nighest point to St. Mary's. This 
part of the Island is singularly heaped in small 
hills, and appears rather to have gained from 
the sea by these sabulous accumulations, than 
to have suffered by its incroachments. These 
hills are chiefly composed of a fine white sand, 
"which is overgrown, on the land side, with a 
vigorous fern, but on the sea- coast presents a 
broad and continuous glare that almost over- 
powers the sight. 

u 
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These sandy hillocks are terminated by a 
considerable hill extending across the Island 
from East to West, but uncultivated. De- 
scending this hill the eye is gratified by a more 
genial scene. A spacious plain, terminated 
on the North by another hill, and exhibiting 
many verdant indications of the powers of ag- 
riculture, here salutes the view, and a fine 
piece of fresh water, — about half a mile in 
length, and a furlong in breadth, gives the 
whole a novel and unexpected charm. Thk 
Pond is sheltered from the sea by an ever- 
green bank, abounding with camomile flowers, 
which grow in great plenty hereabouts, and 
dispense a very agreeable odour ; and the land 
is cultivated on each side, down to the brink 
of the water. The Pond is about five feet 
deep in Summer, and six in Winter. The fish', 
cellar, (which has been described before*) fine 
bay, and gently-sloping beach, to the WejJt, 
make this altogether a pleasing picture. 

The Abbey Pondj as the above-mentioned 
piece of water is denominated, derives its 
name from - a religious house that anciently 
stood near it, on the South- East side; of 
which, however, the remains are so few, that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, in the absence 
of all authentic records, to form any accurate 

* 
* See Part I. cbap. ▼!. p. 140. 
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idea of its original dimensions and accomoio- 
dations. All that has escaped the ravages of 
time, .the fury of storms, and (perhaps) the 
devastating hand of man, is a piece of vrall, 
standing East and West, about twenty five 
feet long, and twenty high, and a little inclo- 
sure (until lately used as a burying ground) 
adjoining. There are two pointed arches, of 
good workmanship, in the piece of wall still 
remaining ; the larger being twelve feet high, 
by eight broad ; and the other, seven feet by 
three. These arches are cased with a fine 
reddish stone, supposed to have been brought 
from Normandy, nothing of the kind being 
found in Scilly. The wall is nearly overgrown 
with ivy and rank grass ; but, from its thick- 
ness, appears to have been calculated for 
strength and durability. 

Troutbeck is of opinion that what remains 
of this ancient edifice is but a part of the 
Churchy and that the Monastery, — of which 
no vestiges remain, — stood below it. He says 
that the '^ Abbey was founded in the tenth 
century, and enriched by some of the Earls of 
Cornwall after the Norman conquest." " This 
Church," he adds, ** is supposed to have been 
burnt dowH. A man, about thirteen years 
ago, was employed to remove* some stones 
and rubbish at the West end of the ancient 
building, to make more room for burying the 

u 2 
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dead, who found a large piece of a bomb-shell, 
and several pieces of coked timber, among the 
stones and rubbisb that he cleared away." 
Probably, therefoi'e, the violence and fanati- 
cism of the Parliamentarians, wantonly com- 
pleted what the furious zeal of the eighth 
Henry begun, and thus deprived Scilly of 
one of its fairest ornaments. — The oldest 
people at Tresco remember having heard their 
parents declare that the ruins were in their 
present state when they were children. 

Before I conclude this subject I may repeat 
a general remark, — that the monks always 
chose the most pleasant situations for the site 
of their houses, and that those situations had, 
for the most part, the conveniences of wood 
and water in their immediate vicinity. That 
these advantages were not wanting to the 
Abbey at Tresco is evident, not only from 
the fine pond still remaining, but from the 
name of the adjoining hill on the North, 
which is still called the Abbey Woody and 
where roots of trees have been dug up, in the 
memory of man. Had the learned Whitaker 
known these facts, he might have saved him- 
self much of his labour in endeavouring to 
prove that " the forest of Guffaevy'' of w bich 
King John granted the tythes of three acre^ 
of assart y or cleared land, to the Abbey of 
Scilly, was in this Island. " The forest>" say< 
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he, ** was, we may be assured, from the very 
appellation of the Isle, a forest of elder trees/' 
Leland, indeed, mentions the ** wild bores 
swyne " which found shelter in it, whence 
Whitaker and others have concluded that it 
must have been of considerable extent. ** But 
now," says that elegant antiquarian, '' the 
forest is vanished, * the wild bores swyne ' to 
which it once afforded protection, are wholly 
extinct," and, (he might have added) their 
successors, the pigs, — which are still very 
plentiful on this 'as well as on all the other 
Scilly Islands, — deprived of elder-berries, and 
all unconscious of the taste of acorns, are 
compelled to seek subsistence amongst the 
weeds that cover the sea-shore! 

The Abbey Pond formerly abounded in fine 
eels, which Troutbeck pronounces *^ the finest 
that ever were tasted " ! Those fish, however, 
at present, are small and somewhat scarce. 

Borlase says, in his account of the Scilly 
Islands, ^' I was shewn a passage which the 
sea has made within these seven years, through 
the sand-bank that fences the Abbey Pond, by 
which breach, upon the first high tide and vio- 
lent storm at East, or East-South- East, one 
may venture to prophesy that this still, and 
now beautiful, pool of fresh water, will be- 
come a branch of the sea, ami consequently 
exposed to all the rage of tide and storm." 
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Since the Doctor wrote, many storms haTe 
occurred, and the sea has, even within a few 
years past, again broken over the bank, and, 
for a while, spoiled the pond, and this may be 
one cause of the deterioration of the breed of 
the eels : But the evil is not without remedy ; 
and, were proper measures adopted to repair 
and consolidate the bank by bringing stones 
from the neighbouring shore, the Pond woald 
be maintained in its present beauty and utility, 
and the Island preserved from irremediable 
disruption. 

It would add much to the beauty and utility 
of the Pond, if it were surrounded by willow- 
trees ; the boughs of which would be very ser- 
viceable to the Islanders for making baskets to 
catch lobsters and crabs. 

On the summit of the hill that lies to the 
North of the Abbey Pond, is a Dniidical 
circle of great extent. In the centre is a 
group of romantic rocks, and a person stand- 
ing on one of these, must be visible nearly to 
the whole Island. The circle has lately been 
broken in upon, and several of the stones have 
been removed, to form some inclosures on the 
hill. Those which remain stand at the dis- 
tance of eighty yards from the central pile, 
near which there is evidently a sacrificing 
rock, — supported from the ground by stones, 
and having rock-basons on the top. 
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Near the end of this hill, and on the East- 
ernmost point of Tresco, which is called the 
lAzard — (not, like the Lizard in Cornwall, 
from its height,*" but, perhaps, from its lying 
nearly in a line due West of that promontory) 
— ^there is a small square stone block-house 
commanding the channel between St. Martin's 
and the Eastern Islands, and the interfluent 
sea. But this post, like all other military sta- 
tions at Scjlly, except the Garrison, has long 
been without troops. Some remains of the 
encampment of the Parliamentary army may 
be seen on the shore to the North-West of the 
Lizards* 

Descending the hill in a Northerly direction, 
the Missionary House, and the town, together 
with the Harbour of Old Grinsey, open the 
▼iew. 

The Missionary House was built by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
at an expence of £400, and has lately been 
extensively repaired, and greatly improved. 
It is pleasantly situated, although the aspect is 
North-North- East, and commands a view of 
some well cultivated fields, terminated by 
sweeping hills, hoary earns, and the distant 
blue sea, in front; — a continuous and ridgy 

^ LU-ard signiGes, in the Cornish language, <' a lofty 
projection." 
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hill, ivith a ruinated pile, ^n the 1^ ; — and t(ie 
Harbpur of Old Grinsmfy backed by the Is- 
lands of Northwithiely St. Helen's, and Tean, 
— ^and generally animated by the presence of 
shipping, — on the right. For size and con- 
Tenience it is certainly nearly equal to any 
house on Scilly. 

In the year 1747, the Earl of Godolphin 
established a School in Tresco, for instructing 
twelve boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
and, in 1753, the Rev. Richard Corbett Harts* 
home, rector of Brosely, in Shropshire, gave 
£ 25 towards the support either of a Minister 
or a schoolmaster in this Island, under the 
direction of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The School-room was re- 
built, a few years since, by subscriptions, 
chiefly collected in England, and the Society 
provides the children with books, and pays 
the master £30 per annum, for teaching on 
the National System. The number of scholars 
is about eighty.'' 

The Church lies low, in the middle of the 
toM'n, but might be passed over at a first 
glance, as it bears no external indications of its 



^ This salary, I understand, has lately been reduced ; 
the National System of education being almost impracti- 
cable where the attendance of the acholars is so irregalar 
as at Scilly. 
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cliaracter. It is fifty -seven feet in length, 
about fourteen in breadth, and twelve in height 
Within, its appearance is not only neat but 
elegant, the pews being painted blue and 
white, and the pulpit, desk, and communion 
table covered with fine blue cloth. 

There is a small meeting-house for Wes- 
leyan methodists on Tresco, and there are a 
few Baptists on the same Island. 

It has before been observed that the town 
stands near the Habour of Old Grimey. On 
the inner point of land, commanding the en- 
trance to the Harbour, and which is called 
Slock-House Pointy is Dover Battery^ which* 
if repaired, would be a strong defence in time 
of war. 

There are different Cams around the North- 
em shore of Tresco, but none entitled to 
particular notice. 

From Dolphin Town^ a road, diversified by 
houses on each side, runs across the Island 
to some wretched cottages, still, unfortunately* 
denominated the Palace ! from a house of pub- 
lic entertainment formerly kept here. There 
is a very good inn on this part of the Island. 

The North -West half of Tresco is nearly 
level on top, which is about a hundred and 
forty feet above the sea. This place is called 
Dolphin DownSy on which are some remains 
of tin-pits. The Downs are wholly imcul- 
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tivated, and the land is much injured by being 
pared for fuel. Over the whole surface if this 
part of the Island, small detached pieces of 
gypsum — ^a species of alabaster— are found; 
some, white as snow ; others, finely streaked ; 
and of a sparry formation. On the Eastern 
side of the Downs is a ruinous pile called the 
Look-Out t serving as a signal-post for the 
Preventive men. On the West are some ro- 
mantic ridges running down to the sea, covered 
on their summits with masses of granite, inter- 
spersed with fern and furze. The descent is, 
in some places, precipitous. There are some 
convenient creeks for bathing on this side, 
which may be approached by going round the 
bottom of the hill. 

An object of great curiosity to most persons 
visiting Scilly, is Piper's HoU^ — a subter- 
ranean pass^e of great extent and singular 
nature. Pipers Hole lies at the North^n 
extremity of Tresco, in the side of Tregarthen 
Hilly by which the Downs are terminated in 
that direction. It is approached by desc^id- 
ing some large, rugged, and dangerous rocks, 
and again scrambling up over some ponderous 
stones which the sea has thrown against this 
part of the Island, and the furtlier accession 
of which, will, probably, in time, wholly block 
up the opening. 

In order to explore this place, it is necessary 
that candles, or torches, a small boat, and 
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proper attendants, should be provided. The 
entrance, at present, is about five feet high, 
and as many M^id^. The large stones pro* 
tmding over b^ad, and those lying below, are 
damp, and extremely inconvenient to pass, on 
account of th^ continual exudation ( if I may 
so term it) on all sides. The passage is 
continued through a solid granite rock, but of 
very rugged surface, for the length of eighty 
four feet, when it opens into a cavern, thirty- 
four feet high ; in which is a pool of water, 
sixty-one feet long, and fourteen feet wide, 
and from ten to fourteen feet deep ; the depth 
naturally varying, according to the season, and 
the state of the atmosphere. The water is 
quite fresh, cool, and pellucid, and has the 
taste and appearance of spring- water. There 
are no springs, however, discoverable, in the 
surrounding rocks, neither has Uie water any 
outlet. On the inner side of the pool ( which 
may be crossed in a small boat ) there is a fine 
sandy beach about twenty yards in lengthy 
terminated by the rocks which form the end of 
the cavern, and by which the silly tale of this 
passage having communicated with that at 
St. Mary's, of the same name, is shewn to be 
wholly fabulous.*^ 



* The Tmlgar denomination of Piper's Hole, given to thit 
Md other subterraneous passages in the different Islands, 
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There are two other remarkable caverns at 
the North end of Tresco, one of which is 
about twelve feet high, three feet wide, and 
seventy feet long ; and the other is twenty feet 
high, ten feet wide, and above two hundred 
feet long. These are supposed to have been 
connected with old tin works, of which there 
are several^ though slight, vestiges, on dif- 
ferent parts of the hill. 

On the North West side of the hill, and 
about three hundred yards from Piper s Hole, 
is a cavern called tlie Gun^ the length of which 
is about sixty feet, where there is a spring of 
fresh water called the Gun-WelU constantly 
running. This is the only fresh-water-stream 
on Tresco. 

The channel between Tresco and Bryber is 
called New Grinsey Harbour. At the en- 
trance th»e ^are twenty fathoms of wata-, 
Ivhich depth gradually diminishes to half a* 
fathom. There are two large rocks, called the 
Kettle^ and Kettle Bottom^ at the back of 
Tresco ; and another rock called the Horse in 
a bay on Bryher side; but the aitrance of the 
Harbour is safe, and vessels may anchor in 



seems glaringly inapplicable. May it not, howeTer, be a 
corruption from the Greek UnntrK^t potum pr^j^peo^ — << af- 
fording water ; " a name equally applicable to springs or 
ponds^ and to adits. 
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seven fathoms of water near Hangman's Is- ' 
land^ which is a large and high rock lying 
between the two Islands. It derives its name 
from the circumstance of some soldiers having 
been execated on it when the Parliamentary 
troops were at Tresco. 

On the East side of the entrance of New 
Grinsey, on a low point of land is a circular 
stone tower, with a platform and battery in 
front, called Oliver CromwelFs Castle. The 
tower is sixty feet high, and about a hundred 
and fifty feet in circumference. The walls are 
twelve feet thick; raised on arches: The 
roof is flat, and bomb-proof; and has a battery 
for small cannon, with a parapet wall six feet 
in height. The platform in front is constructed 
m the most substantial manner, paved with 
stone, and defended by a thick parapet, the 
guns of which might sweep the Harbour in 
every direction. This Castle was repaired in 
the year 1740, and put into a good state of 
defence; but there having been no person 
appointed to reside in it, the floors have long 
since fallen to decay, but the doors and bolts 
still remain. It is much to be wished that so 
serviceable a building as this must necessarily 
be in time of war, should not be suffered to 
fall into utter ruin through a misplaced eco- 
nomy, or ignorance of its being and condition. 

On the top of the hill, almost immediately 
above this, — and the ascent to which is ex« 
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tremely fatiguing froni the extraordinary ac- 
cUvity oi the ground and the quantity of rocka 
and fern by which the rise is impeded* — are 
the mind of a fortress called King Charles's 
Castle, which was also a place of great 
strength although not so well calcinated te 
defend the Harbour from a near enemy as is 
the fortification below. It is said indeed, 
that this was demolished in order that the 
materials might be used in constructing the 
jother. Enough, however, remains, to prove 
that it was a work of no small cost and labour. 
That part of the building which faced the 
Harbour, was circular, and the main wall ap- 
pears to have been bomb-proof. It is six 
feet in thickness. Several windows and em- 
brasures, with a door way, four feet wide and 
six feet high, of massy workmanship, are still 
remaining. On the land side are the remains 
of the lines of a fort, by which that part of the 
Castle was guarded from surprize. 

Returning towards the inhabited part of the 
Island, the view is peculiarly diversified and 
pleasing; embracing cultivated fields, hills^ 
houses, earns, and rocks, backed by St. Mary s 
Garrison, on the one hand; — the Islands of 
Bryher and Samson on the other; — and the 
xocky protuberances of St. Agnes, crowned 
by its lofty light-house, in the distance. 

Nearly one half of Tresco is still uncul- 
tivated, though very capable of improvement. 
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The samphire growing on the rocks around 
this Island is of the finest sort, and in great 
abundance. It is preserved for pickling by 
being put into small casks, and covered with 
a strong brine, which turns it of a yellow 
colour, bat vinegar restores its greenness. 
Some of these casks of pickles are sent to 
distant parts of England, where they are very 
acceptable presents. 
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Chapter IV. 

BRYHER AND SAMSON ISLANDS. 

Position^ Dimensions^ and Population of 
Bryher. — New Grinsey Harbour. — Ship- 
man Head. — Gutf. — Terrific Rocks. — - 
Watch Hill.—Bryher Town.— The Church. 
—Gwedll Hill.— The Pofid.— Wells, and 
Spring. — Samson Hill. — The Green. — Ge- 
neral Remarks. — Samson IslanDj much 
toasted by the Sea. — Present Dimensions^ 
and Population. — Destructive Effects of 
Sand.* — Hills and Burrows. — Scilly 
Island.) — Give'All Island. — White Is^ 
LAND. — Various Rocks described. 



On the Western side of Tresco, from which 
it is not more tlian a quarter of a mile distant, 
though nearly three miles from St. Mary's 
Pool, is the Island of Bryher, containing 
three hundred and thirty acres, twenty four 
houses, and one hundred and forty inha* 
bit£^nts. Troutbeck says " not many year» 
ago, there were only two families in it, but 
now there are eleven.". Two years since 
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there were twenty two, and now, as appears 
from the enumeration of the houses, there are 
twenty four: — A proof of the rapidly-increase- 
ing population of the Scilly Isles ! 

Bryher from th^ singularity of its outline, 
has been ludicrously compared to a skate! 
and, indeed, whoever looks on the map, will 
find it bears some resemblance to the shape of 
that fish. It consists of several very steep 
hills connected by tracts of low land, a con- 
siderable part of which is cultivated. — The 
extreme length of the Island is one mile and a 
half; its average breadth is scarcely half a 
mile. 

The Eastern shore of Bryher, running along 
in nearly the same direction as the proximate 
coast of Tresco, contributes to form the Har- 
bour of New Grinsey. The depth of water at 
the entrance of this Harbour is twenty fa- 
thoms ; but this rapidly diminishes, and termi- 
nates in half a fathom. The anchorage is 
good, and small vessels frequently put in here. 

From the fish-cellars at Tresco, a large 
bed of sand, called Tresco Flats, extends to 
Bryher and Samson, and may be crossed on 
foot at low water. 

The Northern extremity of Bryher is called 
Shipinan Head. It is a lofty and precipitous 
pile of solid rocks, ascending to a considerable 
height, and calculated to excite terror as well 
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from its dangeroas acclivities, as from the pon- 
derous and inclining masses that overiiang its 
summit. The constant howling of the waves 
around it, serves not a little to increase the 
dreariness of its aspect. This vast hill of rock 
is completely divided from the Island — ( a cir« 
cumstance noticed by no preceding writer ! ) — 
by a passage which the Islanders call the 
Gulfy the sides of which are nearly perpendi- 
cular, and appear to have been rent from each 
other, rather than worn by the washing of the 
tide. The length of this Girif is about fifty 
yards, and its breadth two. A lai*ge stone, or 
rock, which obstructs the passage, probably 
fell into its present position during the separa- 
tion of the adjoining hills. 

On scrambling along the rocks contiguous 
to tliis abode of desolation, I observed some 
large strata of a fine white sparry nature, im- 
bedded amongst the granite near the shore. — 
Gypsum is found on the hills here, as on the 
three Islands before described. 

The Northernmost hill of Bryher is extreme- 
ly painful to traverse, abounding with rocks 
and stones, and the turf which once filled the 
interstices having been dug out for fiiel; so 
that it is impossible to take two steps on tlie 
same level. On one side there is a high pile 
of rocks, towards the harbour ; on the other 
side, the declivities towards tlie sea are dan- 
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gerous, and the cliffs steep. There are, how- 
ever, some remains of inclosures and circles 
on the sides of this hilL There are also bur- 
rows on different parts of the Island. 

The next eminence, which is called Watch 
Hill, is the highest in the Island, and affords 
a prospect of all the inhabited Isles of Scilly ; 
and, oh a fine day, of the Land's End, bearing 
due East, about ten leagues distant. There 
are some ruins of houses on this hill, and those 
few houses which still remain, — or, rather, 
which have lately been erected, under it, are 
called the Town of Bryher/ The hills to- 
wards the Southward and Westward hs^ve a 
green and pleasing appearance. 

The late Church of Bryher was the smallest 
in Scilly. Its length, inside, was only twenty- 
two feet ; its breadth, fourteen ; and its height, 
seven feet and a half. — Such, probably, were 
the original dimensions of all the Off-Island 
Churches. — Bryher Church had long been 
much out of repair, yet its sequestered appear- 
ance was not unpleasing. — In the neat little 
burial ground surrounding it, I noted the fol- 
lowing inscription on a young woman who 
died in child-bed : 

" The babe springs to light,— 

'' Bat she that bare him breathes her last'' 

Another of these humble mementos alters 

X 2 
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an expression of Pope's, perhaps not much 
for the worse : 

" How loved, hour honoured, once, avi&ils thee notr 
" To whom related, or by whom forgai.** 

In 1821, the Society for Promoting the En- 
lari^ement and Building of Churches and Cha- 
pels granted tlie sum of £250 towards re- 
building the Church at Bryher. The work 
is now in progress, and the building will pro- 
bably be opened for Divine worship in the 
course of the present Spring. — The ground 
plan is taken from the Church at St. Agnes. 

On the South- West part of Bryher, and op- 
posite Gweall Island, is a promontory, termi- 
nated by a very steep and high green hill, 
called Gweall HilL On each side of this 
promontory is a bay ; and, in the centre of 
the isthmus^ is a fine lake or pond of fresh 
water, covering a space of between three and 
four acres, but subject to brackishness by the 
spray of the sea. 

There are three wdls of very good water in 
Bryher; but one of them becomes dry, and 
another nearly so, at neap tides ; — their com- 
munication with the sea, is, therefore, past 
dispute. There is also a spring of fresh water 
in a cliff in the North-West part of the Island, 
" upon which," it is observed, " the sun never 
shines. *^ It is too remote to be of service, and 
is diflSicuU of access. 
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'The Southernmost hill of Bryher is called 
Samson Hill, from its proximity to the Island 
of that name. There are three burrows on its 
$ummit, but the flat stones which formerly 
covered them have been removed. On the 
West side of this hill is an extensive plain, 
called the Greeuj where the Islanders indulge 
in the recreation of walking, and conversing 
with their acquaintance, on Sunday evenings. 
This seems a more sociable feature in their 
character than is observable amongst the in- 
habitants of either of the other Islands. — ^This 
Green is a pleasing walk, and is terminated by 
a pretty outlet called (but for what reason it 
were vain to enquire) Russia Say. Perhaps 
this name of Russia is (like the modem names 
of many other places in Scilly) corrupted from 
some more ancient and expressive word. 

There is much land yet in Bryher which 
only wants the hand of cultivation to cause it 
to " give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater ;" and on the whole, this may be reck- 
oned as pleasing a spot as either of the OflT- 
Islands. 



The Island of Samson lies longitudinally 
nearly due South of Bryher, to which (here 
are strong grounds for supposing it wns for- 
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merly united, as it is connected i^ith that Is- 
land by sands, which are passable at low 
water, and, on the shifting of which, the re- 
mains of hedges have been discovered in 
places which are now more than twelve feet 
under wat^ at high tides. Some ruins of 
houses are also still visible in the sands on 
the shore. 

Samson, in its present state, contains about 
a hundred and twenty acres, seven houses, 
and thirty four inhabitants. It consists of |two 
high hills, the outermost of which is in form 
of a cone, but the inner one, which is called 
Bryher Hill, is of a more rotund form. The 
latter is covered with large rocks, stones, and 
sand which has wholly destroyed all traces of 
vegetation, and presents nothing to interest the 
visitor, except the melancholy remains of a 
few inclosures, and some large masses of rock, 
split and scattered by lightning. — ^The other 
hill is crowned by a line of sepulchral mounds, 
— tjie solitary, but not undisturbed, dormito- 
ries of the illustrious dead of generations far 
remote/ 



*■ Troutbeck, ivho is copied by some subsequeDt writem, 
numbers eleven of tbose burrows, but 1 only obserrcd 
seven. Perhaps, however, the confusion occasioned by 
the removal of the earth and stones for purposes of ca- 
riosity or convenience, may have caused me to overlook 
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Bat little of Samson is cultivated^ or capable 
of cultivation. The inhabitants support them- 
selves by fishing, making kelp, and piloting 
occasionally, but they regret that there is no 
branch-pilot on the Island, so that their profits 
from this latter source of employment are fre- 
quently contested, and even borne away, by 
the licensed pilots of other Islands. 

There is no place of wpi*ship on Samson ; 
the Islanders therefore attend the Churches of 
the other Islands on Sundays, as well as on 
other occasions connected with the public 
rites of religion. 

The water on Samson is so very bad as to 
be unfit for use in Summer ; the Islanders are 
therefore forced to fetch that necessary article 
in boats from Bryher or Tresco. On the low 
neck of land connecting the two hills of which 
the Island is composed, there are two wells, 
which have been recently sunk, but they are 
nearly choked with sand, the increase of 
which, even within the last half a century, is 
astonishing, and its destructive effect deplo- 
rable. My guide, — an aged and intelligent man 
of Tresco, — told me that he remembered when 
the neck before mentioned, consisted of fine 
meadows, the little eminences around it being 



some; and the Island is not sufficiently interesting to in- 
vite a second vi»it. 
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covered with blackberry bushes. This was 
between forty and fifty years since. Although 
it is now utterly destitute of any green thing, 
yet it may be mentioned, as a proof of the 
goodness of the soil before it was thus en- 
croached upon, that, on removing the sand 
to the depth of two feet or less, a fine strong 
clay is discovered, which, no doubt, was for^ 
merly capable of c^rying any crop. 



Due West from the centre of Bryher, and 
about half a mile distant, is the famous large 
rock, or Isle, of Scilly, which gives name to 
the whole group of Islands and rocks around 
it. It is not more than a quarter of a mile in 
circumference, and consists of solid rock, 
divided into two very distinguished cone-like 
tops, on each of ^ which there is a little rank 
grass ; and, on one, a pool of fresh water. It 
is neither the highest nor outermost of the 
Scilly rocks, as some have asserted. The 
depth of water around it is considerable. 

Some years ago, ( it has been related to me) 
during a violent storm, a vessel was thrown in 
the fork, between the two tops of Scilly, and 
dashed to pieces. Many of the crew perished, 
but others saved themselves by scrambling to 
the top of one of the rocks, where they re- 
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mained some days before any boat could 
approach. At length a pilot-boat from St 
Agnes ventured off and took them in, when 
the boat was upset and almost all in her were 
drowned, including two of the men who had 
thus volunteered in the cause of humanity. 

Between Scilly and Bryher is an Isle called 
Gtveally containing about ten acres but un- 
inhabited. To the South-West is a very large 
rock, called Castle BryJier^ about sixty feet 
high; and, near this, an extensive ledge, or 
low Island, called Inasivitlick. About half a 
mile to the South is 3Iincarlo, an islet con- 
taining about twelve acres. Rather more than 
half a mile East- South- East of Mincarlo, and 
close to Samson, is another White Island^ 
consisting of seven or eight acres. 

Various rocks and ledges stud the intervals 
between these isles, and add to the diversity of 
the scene. The principal of these are Maiden 
SotveTf Slack Rock^ Seal Rock, Great and 
Little MinaltOj and some others of less fanciful 
denomination. In the channels between these 
rocks and isles, the depth of water is from 
three to seven fathoms. — in one place only 
does it reach to ten ; but immediately outside, 
towards the sea, it extends to twenty or thirty 



^ See an account of the larger White Island, in the di- 
vision belonging to St. Martin's; Part II. chap. ii. 
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fethoms. — ^The passage, between Samson and 
St. Agnes is called the Broad Sounds but 
its numerous ledges render it unsafe, excegH 
to skilfiil pilots. The distance between the 
two last mentioned Islands is above two 
miles. 
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Chapter V. 

St. AGNES ISLAND. 

Bearings and Distance of St. Agnes from the 
nearest Islands. — Dimensions and Popula- 
lion. — Excellent State of the Light House. 
— Singular Proposal for Signals at Scilly. 
— The Church. — Pleasing Anecdote of the 
Inhabitants. — The Pond. — Burnt Island. — 
St. Wama's Well.— Pericles Bay.— TJie 
Isthmus. — Fishing Cove. — Porth Conger. — 
The Gugh. — Inconveniences of Landing on 
St. Agnes. — Rats brought here by a Ship. 
— Annet Island. — The Western Rocks. — 
Conclusion. 



On the South-West side of St. Mary's,— 
from which it is separated by St. Mary's 
Sound, — ^and distant about one mile and a 
half from the Garrison, lies St. Agnes, the 
most remote and exposed of the Scilly Is- 
lands. It lies in a line due South of Bryh^r 
and Samson, and is distant from the latter 
about two miles and a half. The channel be* 
tween them is called the Broad Sound. 
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St. Agnes may peculiarly be called the 
region of rocks. It is not only surrounded by 
rocks and ledges on every side next the sea, 
but the whole coast is little else than a mass 
of rugged and almost inaccessible granite 
blocks, worn into various singular forms by 
the change of seasons, and connected with the 
different points or headlands by necks of 
stones, shattered from the adjacent shores^ 
and aggrouped in wild confusion, by the vio- 
lence of oft-recurring storms. Yet the land 
within is the best cultivated, and conseqnendy 
most fertile, of any in the Islands. 

The outline of St. Agnes is very irregular. 
Following the indentions of the bays tod the 
protrusions of the headlands, the circuit of its 
coast ( exclusive of the Gugh ) is about four 
miles and a half. It may be sufficient to state 
that its extreme length is about one mile, and 
its average breadth half a mile. It contains 
three hundred acres, sixty houses and two 
hundred and eighty two inhabitants The 
Gugh (or Gugh Island^ as it is called by some) 
lies on the North-East side of St Agnes, with 
which it is connected by a sandy isthmus, 
passable at low water, and forming two large 
bays. The Gugh is three quarters of a mile 
long, and one quarter of a mile broad ; but it 
is stony and uncultivated 

St. Agnes must necessarily be an object of 
peculiar interest to seamen from the Light 
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House erected on it, which nightly displays its 
vivid ray over the waves of the Atlantic. This 
substantial, useful, and ornamental building 
stands on the highest part of the Island, which, 
however, is not more than fifty feet above the 
level of the sea. The Light House is of a 
circular form, the circumference at the base 
being one hundred feet, and gradually tapering 
towards the top to sixty four feet. The build- 
ing is of stone, and the waUs are six feet thick 
at the bottom, and three at the top. The 
height of the tower is fifty two feet, and the 
lant^n by which it is surmounted is twenty 
feet high. This lantern is wholly composed 
of glass and wood, but secured on the outside 
by iron supporters. Each pane is two feet 
and a half long, two feet wide, and one quarter 
of an inch thick. The following account of 
the machinery within may not be unacceptable 
to the curious. 

In the centre of the lantern is a large kind 
of circular box, covered with sheet copper, as 
is the whole of the floor. From the centre of 
this box arises a pole or shaft of iron, sup- 
porting a frame work of a triangular shape on 
its surface, and consequently displaying three 
sides to the spectator. To each of these sides 
are fixed ten parabolic reflectors, of copper, 
plated with silver ; each about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and seven in concavity. These^ 
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— ^which are cleaned every day, — ^are highly 
polished, and heautifiilly bright. Before each 
reflector is &xed an Argand lamp. These ten 
lamps and reflectors are fixed in three horizon- 
lal lines or rows, there being three at the Unp^ 
four in the middle row, and three at the bot- 
tom : In the whole, thirty. Soon after sun- 
set all the lamps are lighted. By turning a 
screw, the wheels in the box are set in motion, 
and that motion is continued through the night 
by the strain of ropes, weights, and puUies, 
(like those of a clock) descending to a low^ 
floor. The revolution of the triangular firame 
is performed in one minute and a half: Thus, 
in every half minute tliere is a display of the 
waxing, the full, and the waning s^ppearance 
of one side, or face, of the frame, continually 
sweeping the horizon. These transitions are 
so regular, and strongly marked, as, seen on 
the neighbouring Islands, have the most beau- 
tiful and interesting efiect, especially in a dark 
night. It is but justice to the present light- 
keepers to say, that every part of the Light 
House is kept in the most clean and perfect 
order, and shewn to strangers with great at- 
tention."" 



* Such is the splendour of the light that it freqnentlj 
attracts a great number of birds, which, darting violentlj 
agaijjst the lantern, fall, stunned or lifeless, in the gallery 
which surrounds it. 
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There are proper pipes and ventilators for 
conveying away the smoke and letting in the 
air to the light-room. 

On the outside of the lantern is a gallery, 
six feet and a half wide, surrounded by hig^ 
iron railing, affording a view of the whole Is* 
land, and of the surrounding rocks and sea, to 
a great extent* 

The outer part of the Light House being 
repaired and white-washed every^ year, the 
building is almost as serviceable by day as by 
night, being a conspicuous mark for all ships 
coming from the Southward. 

The present Light House was erected in the 
year 1680, by Captains Hugh Till and Simon 
Bayley, at the expence of the Corporation of 
the Trinity House ; and, according to Trout- 
beck, ^^ Jiad an early reputation of being very 
useful to navigation." Formerly, however, the 
light was emitted by coals, laid on in large 
quantities, and rendered more glaring and 
ruddy by being frequently stirred; although 
Heath more than insinuates that sometimes 
the fire was never kindled, t>r was suffered to 
decay before the night was out. I know no| 
at what time lamps were first used here, but 
the present rotatory motion of the lights was 
the invention of the late ingenious Mr. Adam 
Walker, lecturer in natural and experimental 
philosophy, who personally superintended the 
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erection of the whole machinery, which was 
completed in the year 1790. ^ 

It is a happy thing for the inhabitants of St. 
Mary's, and indeed of all the Scilly Islands, 
that the light at St. Agnes has long been in 
such perfection as to afibrd them no reason to 
fear ihat any future application will be made 
to Parliament to supply its deficiency in such 
a manner as was proposed by the late Mr. 
Whiston, and which, had it been acceded to, 
must have driven all the people from Scilly in 
search of a place where they might enjoy one 
night's restj at least, in their lives, of which 
they would have been utterly debarred by his 
invention. In a proposal presented to Parlia- 
ment by Whiston, in 1716, it was suggested, 
" that a ball of light or fire" should " be 
thrown up from St. Mary's every midnight^ 
and three titnes more every night ; " — and that 
^' the mortar and ball " should be such as 
might '' afibrd light above a degree of a great 
circle, jot sixty geographical miles; and the 
sound heard above one third of the same dis- 
tance"!!! — ^This would be " braying in a mor- 
tar" indeed! 



^This active and able man died at Richmond, in Feb. 
1821, at the age of eighty eight years. The Eidouramum^ 
the Celestina, the Warm-Air Stoves, the revolving light 
on the Isle of Cromer, and several scientific pablicatioDs, 
attest the utility of his labours. Re^iescat in pace i 
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There are two light-keepers on St. Agnes, 
who have salaries of £ 100 per annum each« 
and houses and gardens adjoining the Light 
House, besides some smaller advantages."" 

The houses on St Agnes are not erected 
near one spot, as in the other Island- 7ot£;ii5, 
but are scattered over the Isle according to 
the taste or convenience of the inhabitants. 
They are built qf stone, and covered with 

* Notwithstanding the excellent measures which are 
adopted to render the Light of St. Agnes extensively be- 
neficial,— there is one cause, and that not of nnfirequent 
occurrence, by which all those measures may, for a while» 
be rendered fruitless; — I mean, the prevalence of thick 
foggy weather. Such weather has ever been productive 
of apprehension to mariners, especially when near land : 
And in such weather it was (to give a very recent instance 
or two by way of illustration) that the Spanbh brig Pro^ 
viden^ia, and the English schooner York, were totally 
wrecked, within half a mile of St Agnes ;— the former in 
1821, and the latter in 1822. In order, therefore, to pro« 
vide a mccedaneum for sight thus obstructed, it appears 
desirable that recourse should be had to Moimd; or, to 
speak more plainly, that, near every Light-house, a set of 
three large bells should be provided (to be rung by a me- 
elianical contrivance) which should be employed by daj 
or night during the continuance pf hasy and gloomy 
weather.* 

« A proposal of this kind was made by the Author, to the Secretary 
of tiie Corporation of the Triaity Konse, soon after the loas of the 
^p^ualA brig before OK&tioned ; of which, however, no noHcf i^pean 
^ hitct been taken ! 

Y 
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thatch, but are remarked as being more clean 
in the interior than those on any other Island. 

A little to the Westward of the IJght House 
is St. Agiies Church ; a .brief account (^ which, 
as well as of the religious edifices which have 
preceded it on this Island, may qot be deemed 
uninteresting. 

In Leland's time there was a chapel on HL 
Agnes, dedicated to tiie Saint from whom the 
Island derives its name ; but it is not certain 
when it was erected or demolished. Trout- 
beck says, '' it is handed down by tradition 
tiiat the old Church was beaten down by the 
Parliament forces, and that it lay in ruins 
many years ; and a dw elling-house was built 
upon the spot with the materials. Several 
people now living," he adds, '^ can remember 
the arch standing which was between the nave 
of the Church and the chancel, built with fine 
free stone in the same manner as the arches in 
the ruins of the Abbey Church atTresco. The 
dwelling-house," he continues, ^* which was 
built with the materials of the old Church, and 
upon the spot where it stood, was washed 
away, as well as great part of the burial- 
ground, with a high tide in the yjear 1744,* 
so no remains of it are now to be seen." 

* It was in that year, and probably at the same time, 
that Hugh Town, at St. Mary*s, was overflowed, hj the 
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In 1683, the inhabitants of St. Agnes having 
received a considerable sum for the salvage of 
a French vessel that had been driven amongst 
the rocks ; agreed, with a degree of piety and 
prudence that did equal honour to their heads 
and hearts, to apply the money in the erection 
of a new Church. This was accomplished; 
and the Church, so built, was newly roofed 
and otherwise repaired by the Islanders, in 
1760; — ^the duty (except marrying and christ- 
ening) having been wholly performed by a 
succession of fishermen, until the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge established a 
Missionary on Tresco, for the purpose of at- 
tending to the spiritual wants of all the Off- 
Inlanders. 

Subsequently it was deemed expedient by 
the Society, to appoint another Missionary to 
the exclusive charge of St, Agnes and St 
Martin's ; leaving Tresco and Bryher tp 
the care of the clergyman established on 
the former Island. — A few years since the old 
Church on St. Agnes was found to be in so 
great a state of decay, and so much too small 
for the increased population of the place, that 
it was judged necessary to take it down and 
erect another of larger dimensions. Subscript 

sea breaking 0ver the banks of Forth Cressa; as hath 
alreadjr been mentioned in the account of that Island. 
• Y 2 
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lions for this purpose were raised in various 
parts of England, but of their amount no cer- 
tain information can now be obtained. The 
Islanders contributed their manual labour, and 
even their pecuniary mites, with the greatest 
alacrity ; and the buildii^ (though unfinished) 
was opened for public worship about &we years 
since. It suffered much, however^ from the 
state in which it was left; and almost dailj 
sustained such injuries from the weather, as 
threatened to render it, in a short time, unfit 
for use. On my arrival here, I found that the 
North wall had started from the West end in 
one long fissure; extending from the top to 
the bottom. There were several leaks in the 
roof, which is of pantiles; and there was 
neither pulpit, altar, nor font. The space de- 
signed for the chancel was. occupied with 
mortar and other materials purchased for the 
building, but never employed! The aperture 
for a window at the £ast end was roughly 
boarded up, and the frames were laid on some 
beams overhead, the Islanders being utterly 
unable to pay for glazing them. Tiiere was a 
tower at the West end of the Church, but it 
had neither floors, stairs, windows, or pinna- 
cles : The crazy small bell was suspended by 
two sticks placed cross-wise, and ser\ing as 
a roost for numerous birds, whose moulted 
feathers covered the space below.-*- By iu 
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shrill, clamorous, and plaintive sound ^heu 
rang — (for the bells of the Islands are never 
tolled!) — it seemed to bewail the M^retched 
state of the building to which it was attached. 
Neither was the Church more distinguishable 
for its internal accommodations ;— eleven large 
pews, ranged so as to form two aisles, were all 
the advantages it had to boast for a population 
of near three hundred souls ! most of whom are 
remarkable for the regularity and punctuality 
of their attendance on Divine Service. 

Having failed in my first application to the 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Chapels (through 
an inadequate census of the population, with 
which 1 had been furnished ) I was not a little 
gratified by the exertions of the Islanders, who, 
at their own labour and charges, took down 
the fractured wall, and rebuilt it in a substan* 
tial manner. At my own expence, therefore, 
I improved the chancel, and put in a window 
at the East end, corresponding with those in 
the body of the Church. A grant of Fifty 
Pounds having been subsequently obtained 
from the above Society, and some other little 
aid procured, the interior of the building has 
been fitted up in a decent style : * A suitable 
altar, pulpit, and desks, have been erected and 
neatly painted ; and a gallery, capable of ac- 
commodating above seventy pe(»ple, has been 
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constructed at the West end, and two addi- 
tional large pews in the Church. I regret, 
however, to add, that through the smallness 
of the above grant, and the Unsuccessfulness 
of my attempts to procure private contribu- 
tions in Cornwall, the roof and tower are stiU 
in a very unpleasant state, tending swiftly to 
decay. 

St. Agnes Church, including the chancd 
(which is of diminished height and breadth) 
is forty five feet long ; thirty five broad ; and 
fifteen feet high ; — but this height is apparently 
much increased on the inside, the roof (which 
is lofty) being plastered against the pin. It is 
the most light and airy Church in Scilly, hav- 
is^ five large windows (8 feet by 5 feet S 
inches) and four smaller ones. Four of these 
Were given by the Corporation of the Trinit) 
House. The principal entrance is through 
the tower, but t)iere is a smaller one on the 
South side. The aisles are of lime ash, like 
all the other Off- Island Churches. There is a 
little cemetery, with a few head-stones, around 
the building. 

Somewhat less than a quarter of a mile to 
the North-East of the Church, on a low neck 
of stones and sand diverging on each side to 
the sea, which is not above thirty yards distant, 
is a large circular pond of fresh water, five 
hundred and twenty yards in circumfereiictv 
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and from six to twelve feet in d^pth in the 
middle, according to the season of the year. 
ITiis wat«r is used by most of the inhabi- 
tants, and is also convenient for the cattle and 
jKMiltry. — It is pretty plentifully stocked with 
eels. — When the water is rendered brackisli . 
by the spray of the sea, or by the overflowing 
of high tides, (which frequently happens ) the 
islanders open a channel through the stony 
and sandy bank, and let the whole of the 
^Qter ran off. The channel is then closed i 
and the bason is soon filled again. The ex* 
ifitence of a subterraneous fresh- water spring, 
MO copious, and so tiear the sea, may justly be 
considered a matter of wonder and specu- 
lation.— There are no hills near the pond by 
'which it might be supplied with streams. Its 
margin is of sand, on the outside of which are 
stones and rocks, where even black cattle and 
sheep come down to feed on the sea-weed 
cast up by the tide.* 

* May not ilie sea iUelf, in addition to the spring or 
springs of fresh water, contribute to the speedy replenish- 
ment of this pond after its being drained, by oozing through 
the banks which smrroond it ? It is a well known fact that, 
at BotaUack Mine, near the Land's End,— the workings of 
which extend a considerable way under the bed of the 
ocean, — the water, which in some places filters through. 
Is by that means deprived of a great proportion of its 
salts* 
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Troutbeck says, ''between this Pool and 
the Light House, within the last forty years, 
were several fine fields, now entirely useless^ 
by means of the sand being blown o^er them, 
which are now open to the common/* Some 
of the oldest inhabitants of the Island have as* 
sured me that in their recollection the space 
now covered by the pond itself, aa well as the 
suiTOunding sandy plain, was meadow land. — 
The remains of a hedge, running across the 
centre of the pond, may still be seen when the 
water is low. 

At a little distance from the pond, inland, is 
a well of very good water, which is never dry ; 
and which (like the wells at Bryher) rises and 
falls according to the flowing or ebbing of the 
sea. 

The low rocky neck on which the Pool is 
situated, has three rugged cams on it, and one 
at its extremity, called Burnt Islcmdi which is 
surrounded by the sea at high water. Indited 
most of those small Iskmdsj as they are called, 
which lie near the larger Isles, are only the 
extremities of peninsulae at low tides. 

On the South- West side of St. Agnes is 
Sancta Wama Bay^ and on the shore was 
formerly a little Welly dedicated to the same 
saint, who was considered by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Island as their benefactress, 
by sending wrecks on shore, and presiding 
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over their fortune when at sea. They had a 
tradition that the saint came over from Ireland 
in a carracle ( a boat made of wicker work, 
and covered with raw hides ^) and landed iH 
the bay wbich still bears her name, but in 
what century this voyage was mad^, or who 
St. Wama was, I have been unable to dis* 
cover. Heatli says, ''in honour and grati- 
tude" to this saint, ** several of the inhabitants 
pay their annual devotions at the place, '* 
(i.e. the well) " on the day after Twelfth 
Day, cleaning it out, and using certain supersti- 
tious ceremonies in their thanksgiving ; which 
being ended, they make a general feasting and 
rejoicing throughout the Island." Troutbeck 
uses Heath's words, but in the past time, as if 
the practice had utterly failed into disuse when 
he wrote ; yet many aged people of the Island 
remember an annual rejoicing day in honour 
of the saint, which was celebrated by a dis* 
charge of fire-arms over the Well, and such 
other expressions of joy as the means of the 
Islanders afforded. — Water is still to be ob- 
tained from this shallow well as often as it is 
cleaned out. 

There are several grotesque cams, or na- 
tural piles of rock, on St. Agnes, but an enu- 
, DOeration of their names (which are mostly 

'S«e Part I. ebap. ii. 
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modern, and either insignificant or puerile) 
wonld afford but little information, and less 
pleasure, to the reader, 

Br. Borlase describes a logan stone on this 
island, of extraordinary height and magnitude 
being forty seven feet in circumferaice, a&d 
eight feet six inches in height, and vhich 
might easily be put in motion by being touched 
with a pole from below. The bottom of the 
logan (or logging) rock, being nearly glo- 
bular, is supposed by the Doctor to have been 
rounded by art, if not placed by art on the 
rock that still supports it. 

Having been for a long time desirous of see-' 
ing one of those masses whose admirable 
poise, whether fortuitous or scientific, may 
justly excite sensations of awe; I endea- 
voured, by the Doctor's description, to find 
this moving wonder, — but its principal attrac- 
tion, — the power of being acted upon by a 
slight momentum,— had ceased to be. The 
rock to which Dr. Borlase alludes, stands on 
Wingletang Downs, near the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Island, and is called by the 
modem race of Islanders, the Giant's Punch 
Bowl! It consists of three masses of rock. 
The lower mass does not project above one foot 
fi^m the ground. On this stands an immense 
block, about fifty four feet in circumferaic^ 
and about eleven feet high from its subface. 
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which does not press on the lower mass with 
more than half its breadth, — a very large 
chasm having been formed all round by the 
weather. This block is crowned by the Bowl, 
which is a large rock of the shape and dimen- 
sions stated by Borlase, and having a cavity 
or bason on the top capable of containing a 
hogshead of water, and which has no outlet. 
The Bowl rests partly in a concavity of the 
larger block, and partly on a rugged pro- 
tuberance branching from it, against which it 
seems to have been cast by storms. It presses 
neither of these points by a space of one foot, 
and its oscillatory powers might probably b* 
easily restored by removing a little of the pro- 
tuberance above noticed. The height of the 
top of the Bowl, fi'om the ground, is twenty feet 

On the North side of the Church is a rocky 
inlet called Pericles Bay. This denomination 
of itself would go far to settle the point of the 
original commerce of the Island. At present, 
however, this bay is generally known by the 
name of Poith Nicholas, or the still more 
barbarous, — though not equally distant, — cor- 
ruption, of Prighss! 

The neck of sand which connects St. Agnes 
with the Gugh, is subject to be shifted by high 
tides and violent seas, after the recess of 
which it sometimes appears nearly level, and 
at others, it is heaped up like the top of a 
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waggon. The bay on the South side of this 
neck is called the Cove, at the entrance of 
which are seven fathoms of water ; but this 
depth diminishes rapidly inwards to one fa- 
thom. Considerable quantities of ling and 
other fish are caught here, but the inhabitants 
of St Agnes are only allowed to fish in turn 
with those of the other Islands who attend 
here in succession for that purpose. 

The Northern bay between the Gugh and 
St. Agnes is called Parth Conger, the water 
of which is shallow. On the Island side is 
the Preventive watch-house, below which is a 
ianding-place, of very indifferent accommoda- 
tions, terminated by an ascent of very steep 
acclivity. The Corporation of the Trinity 
House offered a grant of one hundred pounds^ 
a few years since, towards the erection of a 
quay here, which would have been a great ad-- 
vantage as well to His Majesty's Service as to 
the natives of Sci!ly in general. But that sum 
being utterly inadequate to remunerate the time 
and labour required, the. proposal was aban- 
doned; and the visitants of St. Agnes must 
continue to scramble over its sedgy rocks in 
the best manner they can ! 

In the cliff, on the Western side of Forth 
Conger, is a fine running stream of firesh water, 
— the only one in St. Agnes ; and which sui3- 
plies most of the inhabitants of this part of the 
Island. 
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The Gugh contains nothing particularly de« 
serving notice. It is uncultivated, and affords 
a miserable pasture to a few straggling sheep. 
Yet the remains of hedges, and several bur- 
rows, seeni to indicate that it was not always 
thus neglected. The different summits of its 
ridging back are topped by some remarkable 
hoary cams. 

Opposite the North- West extremity of the 
Gugh is a large and terrific rock called the 
Cow ; and between this rock and the land, is 
a smaller one, called the Calf, the brown head 
of which is scsircely visible at high water. 
The channel between these recks and St. 
Agnes is very deep, and the general agitation 
of the sea, great. Hence the necessity of the 
quay, before mentioned. 

. One bay in St. Agnes, named Parth Killier^ 
deserves notice from the following circimi- 
stance, which is mentioned on the authority of 
Troutbeck. A very large ship, belonging to 
Shields, and bound to Liverpool, was strand* 
ed here in a gale, but the crew were all saved, 
and the vessel was subsequently got off. 
*' There was not a rat upon the Island beforo 
this accident,'' says my author, '^ but now 
these creatures are numerous." It was pro- 
bably in some such manner that other islands* 
far remote from any continent, were first re- 
plenished with different species of animals* 
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tbe existence of which, ia such 9iteatioiis» 
hM occasioned so much speculation amimgsl 
naturalists. 



About a quarter of a mile to the Westward 
of St. Agnes, is the low and desolate isle of 
An NET (or Agnet) containing about fifty 
acres.' Seen from St Mary s it appears joined 
to St. Agnes, and is terminated on the West 
by four large, distinct, cone-like rocks, called 
Annet Head. Annet is uncultivated, but is 
used for pasturing cattle, and is occasionally 
visited by pic-nic parties from St. Mary's, for 
the purpose of shooting rabbits, &c. 

The " remains of hedges" and ** foundations 
of houses,'' not only on the Isle but in the 
sand on the shore, which is covered at high 
water, are mentioned by Troutbeck, to shew 
that Annet was formerly inhabited, or at least 
cultivated; and that it must have suffered 
much from the encroachments of the sea, to 
which it is peculiarly exposed. There are 
certainly no vestiges of hedges on the Island 
at present, nor could I trace any thing that 



' Trontbeck strangely errs in compating the number of 
tores on tbift Ifiancl at ninety. Heath reclions it onlj 
fortv. / 
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bore the slightest resemblance to the founda- 
tions of houses, neither is there any thing to 
induce a belief that the Isle was ever popu- 
lated or cultivated, although some parts of the 
soil are good, and the whole might be advan- 
tageously occupied by three or four resident 
families. The whole Island is used by the 
people of St. Agnes for pasturing cattle. 
There are many rabbits on Annet, and the 
sea-birds come here in great plenty to deposit 
their eggs on the open ground. — ^There is a 
singular chasm in the North- East end of the 
Island, called Lake ArHhawn^ about forty 
yards long, from three to four wide, and 
seven deep, as far as it has been traced. 
The rocks around are black, like those near 
the chasms of White Island and Tean. 
Troutbeck says, this is supposed to have 
been an old iron mine. — ^There are several 
cams and rock-basons on Annet, but none 
deserving particular notice. 

Nearly North- West of St. Agnes, and North- 
East of Annet, are two large rocks, surrounded 
by several smaller ones, called Great and 
Jjittle Smith. The channel between these 
rocks and Annet is called Smith's Sounds 
which (notwithstanding it has from eight to 
twelve fathoms of water) is narrow and dan- 
<^erous, and not to be ventured on but by a 
skilful pilot. 
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To the Southward and Westward of St 
Agnes and Annet, t/ie Rocks of ScUly^ pro- 
perly so called, — or, as they are here denomi- 
nated, the Western Rocks.^-the source of so 
many, naval disasters, — stretch away in every 
diversity of shape, size, and danger, to an ex- 
tent of nearly five miles. The principal of 
these, in magnitude, (but not, therefore, the 
most dangerous) are Melledgan^ about half a 
mile in circumference; Goreggan^ of nearly 
the same dimensions; Rosevear; Rosevean; 
Crehawithen^ near three quarters of a mile 
round ; Camperdeny^ Pednathise^ &c. &c. TTie 
sea between and around them is thickly stud- 
ded with rocks and ledges, of melancholy 
celebrity in the annals of shipwreck. Even 
when viewed amidst the stillness of a Summers 
sea, a '* grim repose *' seems to hang around 
them, and the mind painfully reverts to the 
long catalogue of distressing casualties to 
which they have given rise: 

" Again the dismal prospect opens round,—* 

*' I'iie wreck, the shores, the djiug, and the drowned;' 

but, seen amidst the terrors of a Winter*s 
storm, — with the sky frowning above, and the 
maddened ocean howling below, while the 
white foam flies with lightning-like precipi- 
tancy up their rugged, sides, and expands in 
fitbo\^^rs of spray over their moss-fi*inged tops. 
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—curiosity gives place to painful apprehen* 
sion; — ^the remembrance of past calamities 
opens th^ way to melancholy anticipation; 
— and, while the eye glances over the wide- 
spread and dark-rolling sea, the heart involan- 
tarily ejaculates, 

** My God, have mercy on the mariner ! " 

It is, however, a source of no small consola- 
tion to reflect that, through the attention which 
has so long been bestowed on the Light of 
SciUy; — through the recent improvements in 
the Hydrography of this part of the Empire ; 
— and, above all, through the mercy of a be- 
neficent and ever- watchful Providence ; much 
of the terror which formerly hung around these 
Isles is dissipated ; much of the uncertainty 
that once counteracted the energy of the sea- 
man, is removed ; and that, though the feel- 
ings of sympathy may be sometimes excited 
for individual suffering, no extensive calamity 
has now marked this once-dreaded spot, for a 
«eries of several years. 

In conclusion I may be allowed to observe 
that, if the different improvements suggested 
in the foregoing sheets should ever be adopted, 
the safety of vessels putting into the Roads or 
Harbours will be greatly assured, — the advan- 
tage of the warlike and mercantile depart- 
ments will be promoted, — and the prosperity 
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of the Scilly Islaads \iriU be permanently es- 
tablished: Whilst, on the contrary, n^lect 
of these measures will lead to farther and still 
^eater evils than have yet occurred, and 
those evils will derive their finishing shades 
of magnitude, from being tlien altogether 
irremediable, 
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An NET Island, its desolate appearance and condition, 
334. 

AtheUtan, King, conquers Scilly, and annexes it to the 
Crown of England, 35. 

Birds and Fowl found at Scilly, 80. 
Bray's ( Dr. ) Lending Library at Scilly, 230, 
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of, 304.— Flats, 305.— Shipman Head, and Gulf, 305, 
6.— Hills, 306, 7.— Church, 307.— Pond, Wells, and 
Spring, 308.— Green, the, 309. 

CatualtieSf at Scilly, numerous, 82, 102. 

Church at Scilly, History of the, 101. — Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction of Scilly belongs to the See of Exeter, 37, 
100. — Anomalies in the Church Government of the 
Islands, 101. — Monks and secular Canons formerly at; 
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Readers, 102, 259.— Tythes of Scilly, 103.— Registers, 
104. 

Churches at Scilly described, 193, 258, 296, 307, 322. 

Civil Pawer^ State and Defects of, 98. 

Clergy at Scilly, their Number and Stations, lOL 

Coroners, formerly civil Governors of Scilly, 36. 

fjourt or Council, '' the Duke's,"' how chosen, 93.— Mem- 
bers of, 97 — Wbimsical Awards of, ib. ( note. ) 
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jy«y Markt sea St Martin's 

fiisiress^ the recent, at Scilly, 130. — Deplorable Instances 
of, 138.— Causes of, 132. — Means suggested and adopted 
ior its alleviation, 131, ei sey.— How far saccessfol, 138. 
— What further measures necessary for the Relief and 
Employment of the Islanders, 149. 

JhmUUtmp Vestiges of, and Observations on, 174. — Crom- 
lechs and Burrows, 179.— *Etymology of Bmrnw^ t6. 
(note) — Rock'Basons and Logan Stones, 184. — Sin- 
gular Bock- Basons at Peninis,. 187. — ^Whether formed 
by Art or Nature? ib. Tolmen, 199. — ^Logan- Stones, 
how used, 204. — Druidical Temples and Circles, 207. — 
Burrows, the ancient mode of Sepulture, 208. — Arch- 
Druid's Chair,— 213. 

Eastern Islands, the, 245. — Aggregate Dimensions of, 
246.— Great Arthur, ^.^Narenuer, 2Al.--Oreat GoMiibf, 
248. — Mmewithen, 249. — Smaller Islets, 250. 

EcelenoMtical State of the hlandg, 100. 

Educatum^ State of, at Scilly, 107, 232. 

Fkhf what species are most common at Scilly, 80. — sin- 
gular Tale of a, 277. 

PUhery, Scilly a suitable Station for, 16. — Means lately 
adopted for the permanent Establishment of, 132. — Re- 
sults of those Means,142. — National Importance of Fish- 
eries, 143. — What further Measures are desirable for 
the successful prosecution of the Fishery ac Scilly, 148. 
— General Notices relative to Fisheries, especially those 
connected with the Islands, 151. 

UarbauTM and Anchorages at Scilly, 8. 

St. Helen's Island, 282. — Its former Church, probably 

the most ancient reNgioas Edifice in ScUly, 283. — St. 

. Helen's Pool, a Quarantine Station, 285 — ^Fest-House, 

or Lazaretto, ib, 

Jmjnrwements recommended at Scilly : — Bredhwatert, 11 ; 
— Board m Salvage Claims, 12G; — Embankment ^xPorih 
Cressa, 243; — Fu/iene«, Extension of the, 144;— iTe/p- 
making, 83, 120;~PaeA€/«, 235 ;— Pier, to Rat Island, 
St. Mary's 237;— Pi7ol«, System of licensing, 127;— 
Qaay$ at Off- Islands, 257, 332. 
Inundations at St. Mary's Accounts of, 230, et seq, 
hlanden ( aboriginal ) Manners, Dress, and Employments 
of, 28, et seq. — Extinction of, 74. — (modern) Manncrii 
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of, 106.— Dialeets, 106.— Edacatiofi, 107.— Loeal At- 
tachment of, tfr.— Religious Deportment of, 108.— Stitte 
of their Morals, t6.— Loyalty of, 109.— Vindication of, 
from charges of Indolence,. tA.— Their Hardihood at 
Sea, 110. — Affected Independence, ib. — Dress, 111. — 
Faults of, t6.— Employments of, 113. 

Ke^, ito Uses, and Mode of Preparation, 114.— Manu- 
facture of, extremely offensive, 116.— Price of, per 
Ton, 119. — ImproTements in its Preparation suggested, 

Ijghi'Hemiep see St. Agnes. 

Xi(mess0, Tradition of the, examined and confuted, 54, 
e^seg. 

St. Martin's Island, 262. — ^Position, Dimensions, and 
Population of, 253.— Its former sUte, 254.— Flato, or 
Sands, 255.— Cruther's Hill, and Burrows, 256.— Island 
inconvenient of access, 257.— Higher Town, and Bay, 
258,^.Church, 258, el, segr.- Various Headlands, Rocks, 
and Bays, 263, et seqr.— Pope*s Hole, 264.— St. Martin's 
Head, and Day-Mark, 265.— St Martin's Bay, 267.— 
Culver Hole, 268.— Extraordinary Appearance of the 
Surface of the Island, 269.-> Remarkable Rocks, 275.— 
School House, 277. 

St. Mary's Island, 161.— Position of, 162.— Dimeni>ions 
and Population of, 163.— Hugh Town, 164.— Quay, 166. 
(sec also p. 238.)~Carn Thomas, 171.— Porth Mellyn, 
172.— Harry's Walls, 173.— Various Islets and Rocks. 
J 75.— Telegraph 176.— Porth Cressa, 177, (see also, 
pp. 189, and 243.)— Buzza Hill, 178.— Peoinis, re- 
markable Rocks at, 183— Pipers Hole, 190.— Church, 
193.— Old Town, Bay, and Castle, 196.— Moors, 197— 
Tolnien, 199.— Various Cams and Bays, 201.— Giant's 
Castle, and Bay, 201, 2.— Logan Stones described, 203. 
— Sallakee Dovns, 207.— Porth Hellick (the burial- 
place of Sir Cloudesley Shovel) 210.— Peter's Downs, 
211.*i.Remarkable Rocks, 213. — Sun Rock, and Giant's 
Chair, ti^.— Mount Toddin, 214.— Toll's Island, ib.^Vel- 
lestree Downs, 215.— Various Bays and Hills, t6.— 
Sandy Bar^ 216.— Crow Sound, and St. Mary's Roads, 
217.— The Creeb, t6.— Hellengy Downs, 218.— General 
Appearance of the Interior of the Island, ib,— H(Ay 
Vale, 219.— Farms, 221.— The Garrison, t6.— Star Cas- 
tie, 223.— General Observations, 226.— State of Sociaty 
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and Anmsements at St Mary's 2S9. — ^Inundations at 
that Island, 239. 
MilUanf EMiabUskmmt at Scilly, 99. 

NoRTHWiTHiELL IsL\ND, and neighbauring rocks, 286. 

PackeUy from Penzance to Scilly, inconvemence of,"233. 

—Improvements suggested, 236. 
Piht$^ ( Branch, or Licensed ) their Number and PriTi- 

leges, 127.— -Suggestions respecting, ib. 
Piloting, a considerable source of Employment at Scilly, 

121. 
Piper't Hole, a common denomination of sublerraneoiis 

island Passages, 192.— Description of that at St Mary's, 

190.— At White Island, (St Martin's) 272.— At Tresco, 

296. ( See Pope's Hole. ) 
Pimcb of fresh Water; at Tresco, 200.— At Bryher, 308. 

— At St Agnes, 326. 
Pope's Hole, 204. 

Preventioe Water Gmard at Scilly, see WiUer Omurd, 
Products of Scilly, mineral, vegetable, and animal, 50, 

et seq. 
Provisims, Prices of, in 1750 and 1822. 

Earn, but little at Scilly, 83. 

Rat Island, 229. 

Revenue Department, at Scilly, 100. 

Roads and Harbours, 8. 

Ramans used Scilly as a place of Banishment, 33. 

Sands, at Scilly, extensive, 51, 53, 84. 

Sandstone, Formation of, 53, 302. 

Salvage, often inadequate to the Risk and Labour of the 
Salvors, 124. — Su^estions respecting the equitable 
Adjustment of, 126. 

Samson Island, Position of, 309.— Greatly desolated by 
Storms, 311.— -Much of this Damage of recent date, «6. 

SciLLT Islands, Geographical Position, Bearings, and 
Distance of, 1, 2. — Collective and individual Appearance 
of, 3, 4. — Names and Dimensions of the principal Isles, 
and Islets, 5. — Ancient M ames of, 24, 6, 8; 32, 7, 8; 209. 
— Population of, 5. — Circuit of, 6. — Islands formerly 
united, 65. — Never united to Cornwall, 54, et seq.-^ 
Changes that have really occurred at Scilly, 66. — How 
effected, 70.— Scilly probably known to the remotest 
Nations of Antiquity, 19. — Visited by the Phflenicians, 
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Greeks, and R6maii9, 20, 30. — By the Daneg and 
8axons, 34. — By Kins; Athelstan, who annexed the 
Islands to tbe English Crown, 35. — Government of the 
Islands, down to the time of Henry VIII, 36. — Reduced 
Condition of, in the fifteenth Century, 40. — Fortified 
by Elizabeth, ih, — ^The last Refuge of Prince Charles 
(afterwards Charles II,) and the Royalist Army, 41. — 
Reduced by the Parliamentarians, 43. — Not a part of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, 90. — Grant of the Islands by 
William III. to Lord Godolphin, ib, — Powers of the 
Lord Proprietor, 92. — Importance of Scilly to Great 
Britain, 7< et seq, — Capable of being mtich improved, 11, 
( see Improvements. ) — Soils and Products of the Island, 
50._\Veather, 81.- -Water, 12, (See WelUwaA Pomk.) 

Scilly Rock, or Island, 312. — Distressing Case of 
Shipwreck on, 313. 

Sea, luminous Appearance of, 84. 

Seven Stones, the, dangerous Rocks, 267, (see also p. 00) 

Shovel, Sir Chudesky. Narrative of the Loss of, with 
several of his Ships, 44. — Where buried, 47. — Remark- 
able Appearance of the place of his Interment, 211. 

Spiritual Affairs, see Church, 

Society, State of, at St. Mary's 230. 

Sodetv for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Missionaries 
ana Schools of, at Scilly, 102. — Beneficial effects of, 
107. — Liberality of the Society, during the late Distress 
of the Islanders, 136. 

" Sunset at Scilly, " a Poem, 86. 

Surnames, List of the most prevailing, at Scilly, 84. 

Tarshish, probably TartessMs, 24. 

Team Island, 279. — Its Singular Chasms and Cams, 280. 

Thatching^ how performed at Scilly, 165. 

Tide, sets round the Islands, 11. 

Tin, mentioned in Scripture, 19, 24. — Could only have 
been known in the East by Commerce, 20. — Whether 
that mentioned in Scripture might not have be^n raised 
in Scilly ? 23.— Tm used in the Shield of Achilles, 25. — 
Soil of Scilly indicative of the presence of Tin, 26.— 
Vestiges of Tin- Works still visible, and why no more 
remaining, 31, 2. 

Tradk of the aboriginal Islanders, 35. 

Trees, but few at Scilly, 50. 

Trbsco. Island, Position, Population, and Dimensioim 
of, 288.— General Outline of, 289.— Hills of Sand, ib.— 
Abbey Pond, 290.— Fish Cellar, 140.— Remains of the 
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Abbev. 291.— Tradiaon of the Abbey Woo^, 2M.— 
Druidical Circle, 294.— Lizard Point, ^6.— Miiwoiiarj 
House of ihe Society for Promoting ChnsUan Kiiow- 
Ifidec, 296.— School, 296.— Chnrch. f6.— Harbour. 
Town, and Fort. 297.-Dolphui Downs., 298^Piper s 
Hole, fA.— Other snbterraneous Passages, 300.— New 
Grinsey Harbour. t6.— Castles, 301.— Samphire plea- 
tifnl at Tresco, 302. 

Twelve Men, the. see Omri. 

Tyre, a great Emporinm for Tin, 24. 

Venomaue Reptile*^ none in Scilly, 81. 

IFafer,.8carce at Scilly, 12. . ,,.,,. i. * *. 

Water Guard, Preventive, State of this EsUbbshment aft 

Scilly, 100.— How far the late Distress may have been 

caused or increased by, 183. 
Weather, general sUte of, 81. 
WeUs, 84, 221 . See Ponds. 

Western Rocks, thrf. 338. . ^ . ^ 

Whiston, Mr., his singular Plan for warmng Manners from 

White^Island (near St. Martin's ) 271.— DescripUon of 
the Piper's Hole in. 272.— Other remarkable Fissurea 
and Appearances, 274. 

( near Samson ) 813. 

IFtmis, generally boisterous, 86. .. - ,* ^^ 

Wrecks, some remarkable ones at Scilly noticed, 1«, 44, 
267, 312.— More, annaally, in the Ports of London and 
Liverpool, than at SciUy, 10,— Why of less frequent 
occurrence now than formerly, 48. 



THE END. 
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